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PREFACE TO THE READER 



YOU may remember that after my return from a second 
sojourn in West Africa, when I had been to work at 
fetish and fresh-water fishes. I published a word-swamp 
of a book about the size of Notie's Navigation. Mr. 
George Macmillan lured me into so doing by stating that 
if 1 gave my own version of the affair I should remove 
misconceptions ; and if I did not it was useless to object 
to such things as paragraphs in American papers to the 
effect that “ Miss Kingsley, having crossed the continent 
of Africa, ascended the Niger to Victoria, and then 
climbed the Peak of Cameroon ; she is shortly to return 
to England, when she will deliver a scries of lectures on 
French art, which she ha* had great opportunities of 
studying." Well, thanks to Mr. Macmillan's kindness, 1 
did publish a sort of interim report, called Travels in 
West Africa. It did not work out in the way he prophe- 
sied. It has led to my being referred to as "an intrepid 
explorer,” a thing there is not the making of in me, who 
am ever the prey of frights, worries and alarms ; and its 
main effect, as far as I ain personally concerned, has 
been to plunge me further still in debt for kindness from 
my fellow creatures, who, though capable of doing all 1 
have done and more capable of writing about it in really 
good English, have tolerated that book and frequently 
me also, with half-a-dojen cold* in my head and a dingy 
temper. Chief among all these creditors of mine I must 

1 The introductory paragraph! referred to the Appendices 
omitted in the present edition 
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name Mrs. J. R. Green. Mrs. George Macmillan and Miss 
Lucy Toulmin Smith ; but don’t imagine that they or any 
other of my creditors approve of any single solitary 
opinion 1 express, or the way in which I express it It 
is merely that I have the power of bringing out in my 
fellow-creatures, white or black, their virtues, in a way 
honourable to them and fortunate for me. 

I must here also acknowledge the great debt of grati- 
tude I owe to Mr. John Holt, of Liverpool. A part of my 
work lies in the affairs of the so-called Bubies of 
Fernando Po, and no one knows so much about Fer- 
nando Po as Mr. Holt. He has also been of the greatest 
help to me in other ethnological questions, and has 
permitted me to go through his collections of African 
things most generously. It is, however, idle for me to 
attempt to chronicle my debt to Mr Holt, for in every 
part of my work I owe him much. I do not wish you 
to think he is responsible for any of it. but his counsels 
have ever been on the side of moderation and generosity 
in adverse criticism. I honestly confess I believe I am 
by nature the very mildest of critics; but Mr. Holt and 
others think otherwise ; and so, although I have not 
altered my opinions, I have refrained from publishing 
several developments of them, in deference to superior 
knowledge. 

1 am also under a debt of gratitude to Professor 
Tylor. He also is not involved in my opinions, but he 
kindly permits me to tell him things that I can only 
•’ tell Tylor” ; and now and again, as you will see in the 
Fetish question, he comes down on me with a refreshing 
firmness ; in fact, I feel that any attempt at fantastic 
explanations of West African culture will not receive 
any encouragement from him ; and it is a great comfort 
to a mere drudge like myself to know there is some 
one who cares for facts, without theories draping them. 

I will merely add that to all my own West Coast 
friends I remain indebted ; and that if you ever come 
across any one who says 1 owe them much, you may 
take it as a role that 1 do, though in all my written 
stuff I have most carefully ticketed its source. 
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1 now turn to the explanation and apology for this 
bcok. briefly. Apology for its literary style I do not 
make I am not a literary man, only a student of West 
Africa. I am not proud of my imperfections in English. 
1 would write better if I could, but I cannot I find 
when I try to write like other people that I do not say 
what seems to rne true, and thereby lose all right to say 
anything ; and 1 am more convinced, the more I know 
of West Africa— my education is continuous and un- 
broken by holidays — that it » a difficult thing to write 
about, particularly when you arc a student hampered on 
all sides by masses of inchoate material, unaided by a 
set of great authors to whose opinions you can refer, and 
addressing a public that is not interested in the things 
that interest you so keenly and that you regard as so 
deeply important. 

In my previous book I most carefully confined myself 
to facts and arranged those facts on as thin a line of 
connecting opinion as possible. I was anxious to see 
what manner of opinion they would give rise to in the 
minds of the educated experts up here ; not from a 
mere feminine curiosity, but from a distrust in my own 
ability to construct theories* On the whole this method 
has worked well. Ethnologists of different theories 
have been enabled to use such facts as they saw fit ; 
but one of the greatest of ethnologists has grumbled at 
me, not for not giving a theory, but for omitting to show 
the inter-relationship of certain groups of facts, an inter- 
relationship his acuteness enabled him to know existed. 
Therefore I here give the key to a good deal of this 
inter-relationship by dividing the different classes of 
Fetishism into four schools. In order to do this I have 
now to place before you a good deal of material that 
was either crowded out of the other work or considered 
by me to require further investigation and comparison 
As for the new statements I make, I have beer, enabled 
to give them this from the constant information and 
answers to questions I receive from West Africa. For 
the rest of the Fetish I remain a mere photographic 
plate. 
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Regarding the other sections of this booh, they arc to 
me all subsidiary in importance to the Fetish, but they 
belong to it, They refer to its environment, without a 
knowledge of which you cannot know the thing. What 
Mr. Macmillan has ticketed as Introductory — I could 
not find a name for it at all— ha* a certain bearing on 
West African affairs, as showing the life on a West 
Coast boat. I may remark it is a section crowded out 
of my previous book ; so, though you may not be glad 
to see it here, you must be glad it was not there. 

The fishing chapter was also cast out of Tv ax/ Is in 
If '/st Africa. Critics whom I respect said it was wrong 
of me not to have explained how I came by my fishes. 
This made me fear that they thought 1 had stolen them, 
.so 1 published the article promptly in the National 
Review, and, by the kindness of its editor, Mr. Maxse, I 
reprint it. 

The chapter on Law contains all the material I have 
been so far able to arrange on this important study. 
The material on Criminal Law I must keep until 1 can 
go out again to West Africa, and read further in the 
minds of men in the African Forest Belt region ; for in 
them, in that region, is the original text. The connec- 
tion between Religion and Law I have not reprinted 
here, it being available, thanks to the courtesy of the 
Hibbert Trustees, in the National Review. September, 
1897.* 

I have left my stiffest bit of explanation and anology 
till the last, namely, that relating to the Crown Colony 
system, which is the thing that makes me beg you to 
disassociate from me every friend I have, and deal with 
me alone. 1 am alone responsible for it, the only 
thing for which 1 may be regarded as sharing the re- 
sponsibility with others being the statistics from Govern- 
ment sources. 

It has been the most difficult thing I have ever had 
to do. 1 would have given my right hand to have done 
it well, for 1 know what it means if things go on as they 
are Alas! I am hampered with my bad method of 
* Intruded as Chapter XX. in the present edition. 
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expression, 1 cannot show you anything clearly and 
neatly I have to show you a series of pictures of things, 
and hope you will get from those pictures the impression 
which is the truth. I dare not set myself up to tell you 
the truth. 1 only say, look at it : and to the test of my 
ability faithfully give you, not an artist's picture, but 
a photograph, an overladen with detail, colourless ver- 
sion ; all the time wishing to Heaven there was some 
one else doing it who could do it better, and then I 
know you would understand, and all would be well. I 
know there arc people who tax me with a brutality in 
statement, I feel unjustly; and it makes me wonder 
what they would say if they had to speak about West 
Africa. It is a repetition of the difficulty a friend of 
mine and myself had over a steam launch called the 
Dragon Fly, whose internal health was chronically poor, 
and subject to bad attacks. Well, one afternoon, he 
and 1 had to take her out to the home-going steamer, 
and she had suffered that afternoon in the engines, 
and when she suffered anywhere she let you know it. 
We did what we could for her, in the interests of 
humanity and ourselves ; wc gave her lot* of oil, and fed 
her with delicately-chopped wood ; but all to but little 
avail. So both our tempers being strained when wc got 
to the steamer, we told her what the ether one of us had 
been saying about the Dragon Fry. The purser of the 
steamer thereon said “ that people who said things like 
those about a poor inanimate steam launch were fools 
with a flaming hot future, and lest souls entirely." Wc 
realised that our observations had been imperfect ; and 
so, being ever desirous of improving ourselves, wc offered 
to put the purser on shore in the Dragon Fly, Wc 
knew she was feeling still much the same, and wc wanted 
to know what he would say when jets of superheated 
steam played on him. He came, ar.d they did ; and 
when they did, you know, he said things 1 cannot re- 
peat. Nevertheless, things of the nature of our own 
remarks, but so much finer of the kind, that wc regarded 
him with awe when he was returning thanks to the 
" poor inanimate steam launch " ; but it was when it 
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came to his going ashore, gladly to leave us and her. 
that we found out what that man could say ; and we 
morally fainted at his remarks made on discovering that 
he liad been sitting in a pool of smutty oil, which she had 
insidiously treated him to, in order to take some of the 
stuffing out of him about the superior snow-whiteness ol 
his trousers. Well, that purser went off the scene in a 
blue flame ; and 1 said to my companion, "Sir* wc can- 
not say things like that," "Right you are. Miss Kings- 
ley," he said sadly ; “ you and I are only fit for Sunday 
school entertainments." 

It is thus with me about this Crown Colony affair. I 
know 1 have not risen to the height other people— my 
superiors, like the purser— would rise to, if they knew it ; 
but at the same time, I may seem to those who do not 
know it, who only know the good intentions of England, 
and who regard systems as inanimate things, to be speak- 
ing harshly. I would not have mentioned this affair at all, 
did I not clearly see that our present method of dealing 
with tropical possessions under the Crown Colony 
system was dangerous financially, and brought with it 
suffering to the native races and disgrace to English 
gentlemen, who arc bound to obey and carry out orders 
given them by the system. 

Plotinus very properly said that the proper thing to do 
was to superimpose the idea upon the actual. 1 am not 
one of those who will ever tell you things are impossible, 
but I am particularly hopeful in this matter. England 
has an excellent idea regarding her duty to native races 
in West Africa. She has an excellent actual in the 
West African native to superimpose her idea upon. All 
that is wanted is the proper method ; and this method I 
assure you that Science, true knowledge, that which 
Spinoza termed the inward aid of God, can give you. I 
am not Science, but only one of her brick-makers, and 1 
beg you to turn to her. Remember you haw tried to do 
without her in African matters for 400 years, and on the 
road to civilisation and advance there you have travelled 
on a cabbage leaf. 

I have now only tlic pleasant duty of remarking that 
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in this book I have said nothing regarding missionary 
questions. I do not think it will ever he 'necessary for 
me to mention those questions again except to Noncon- 
formist missionaries. I say this advisedly, because, 
though 1 have r.ot one word to retract of what I have 
said, the saying of it has demonstrated to me the fearless 
honesty and the perfect chivalry in controversy of the 
Nonconformist missions in England. As they arc the 
most extensively interested in West Africa, if on my 
next stay out in West Africa I find anything 1 regard 
as rather wrong in missionary affaii* I intend to have 
it out within doors ; for 1 know that the Nonconformists 
will be clear-headed, and fight fair, and stick to the 
point. 

MARY H. KINGSLEY. 

Dietttirr. 1899. 




INTRODUCTORY NOTICE TO 
SECOND EDITION 



BEFORE Miss Kingsley left England on the journey 
which ended in her death, she made arrangement.' for 
a popular edition of her West African Studies, to range 
with that of her earlier volume of Travels in West Africa. 
In order to reduce the bulk, anti at the same time to 
make room for some later contributions, in the form of 
lectures or magazine articles, to the subjects dealt with 
in the Stuaus, it was agreed that the valuable 
appendices by the Comte de Card! and Mr. John 
Harford, which enriched the original edition, should be 
omitted from the present reprint. The new matter, 
which begins at p. 377, comprises the well-known 
Hibbcrt Lecture on “ African Law and Religion," some 
articles on " Property in West Africa" reprinted, by 
kind permission of Mr. Nicol Dunn, from the Morning 
Post, and two lectures delivered respectively at Liver- 
pool and at the Imperial Institute, one on Imperialism 
in general, and the other on “ Imperialism in West 
Africa.” From the Morning Post letters certain pas- 
sages have been omitted, as they arc in substance 
repeated in other parts of this volume. The two lectures 
on Imperialism to some extent traverse the same ground, 
but here the repetition seemed to be justified by some 
difference in the point of view. The lecture at the 
Imperial Institute, which is included by her express 
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wish, was her Iasi public utterance, and it is commended 
to the special attention of her readers, as containing her 
most earnest and well-considered views on the racial 
problems which confront us in West Africa, and on the 
wise treatment of which, in her judgment, depend* the 
success of English rule in that part of the world. 

That this subject still occupied her thoughts, even on 
her voyage out to the Cape, may be seen from the follow- 
ing remarkable letter which she addressed from the 
as. Moor to the native editor of a new monthly mag- 
azine, entitled The New Africa which is published at 
Monrovia, in Liberia. The letter appeared in the 
August number, two months after its writer’s premature 
death. 

Thx union Linbb “Moon," 

In the Bay of Biscay. 

De»b Sir 

I have been anxious to write and thank you for the review of 
ray book, h'at AJnotx Studies, which you published in the 
November number of the AV» Africa. 

I have b-en prevented from so doing up to non- by wretched 
health, cauted by reprated attacks of influenza, and by Pleasure 
of work. I now take the opportunity of the leisure I have on 
Board ship to attempt to thank you for having so sympathetically 
understood what my views on the subject of African culture were. 
I own It is no easy matter to do this, because I do not belong to 
any well-known party tn this matter and my method of expression 
is, I know, bad ; and 1 am therefore all the more grateful to those 
few who wilt take the trouble to understand what f mean. 

This subject of the relationship between F.uropean and African 
culture is one in which 1 am quite deeply interested. 1 am quite 
sure that the majority of the Anglo-Saxons are good men, and 1 
am equally sure the majority of the true Negroes are good men 
—possibly the percentage of perfect angels and calm scientific 
minds in both races is less than might be desired, but that »e can- 
not help. Now it seems to me a deplorable thing that the present 
state of feeling between the two races should be so strained ; and 
that unsatisfactory state. I cannot avoid thinking, arises largely 
from mutual misunder*tanding. It does not seem to me to be 
unavoidable— a natural race hatred— but a thing removable by- 
making the two people understand each other, and by avoiding 
rousing a hatred ui either for the other by forcing them into inter- 
ference with each other’* institutions 
The great difficulty is of coarse how to get the people to under- 
stand each other. The white race seems to me to blame its saying 
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that alt the reason for its interference in Africa is the improvement 
of the native African, and then proceeding to alter African institu- 
tions without in the teat; understanding them ; while the African is 
to blame for not placing clear))- before the Anglo-Saxon what African 
institutions really are, and to combating the false and exaggerated 
view given of them by sray travellers, missionaries and officials, 
who for their own aggrandisement exaggerate the difficulties and 
dangers iiith which they have to deal. It is mere human nature 
for them to do this thing, but the effect produced on the minds of 
Our statesmen has terrible consequences. The stay-at-home 
statesmen think that Africans are *11 auful savages nr silly 
children — people who can only be dealt with on a reformatory 
penitentiary lire. This view you know is not mine, nc* that of 
the very small patty— the scientific ethnologists — who deal with 
Africa i lari it is the view of the statesmen and the genera! public 
and the mission public, in Afr.nn affairs. And it will remain so 
until you who know European culture, who are educated in our 
culture, and who also know African culture, will take your place as 
true ambassadors and peacemakers between tbf two races and 
place before the English statesmen the true African, and destroy the 
fancy African made by exaggeration, that he has now in his mind 
Forgive me for speaking plainly upon a very delicate pair.:, but it 
seems to me that the leading men among the European educated 



% exaggerat 

Forgive me for speaking plainly upon a very delicate point, but it 
seems to me that the leading men among the European-educated 
African* have depended too much on the religious side of the 



> 1 ) upon a v 
men among 



question. I know that there is a general opinion among the lead- 
mg men of both races that Christianity will give the one possible 
solution to tbe whole problem. I ii.lt to be able to believe this. 



I fail lo believe Christianity will bring peace between the two 
races for the simple reason that th-ugh it may be passible to convert 
Africans tn want into practical Christians, it it quite impossible so 
to convert European.'. tn menu. You have only got to look at the 
history of any European mtiCo— the Dutch, the Spanish, the 
Italian and German — even- one calling themselves Christians, but 
none the more for that, tolerant and peaceable. F.ach one of them 
it ready to take out a paten; for a road to Heaven and m»ke that 
road out of men’s blood and hone-, and the ashes of burn; home 
Meads. Of course by doing this they are not following the true 
teaching of Jesats Christ, but that has nix and will not become a 
factor in politics. So I venture tosay that you who build on Christi- 
unity in this matter are not building on safe greund. You cannot 
by talking about Christianity to live European* save your people. 
1 believe there is a thing you could appeal to more safely in this 
case of tbe Anglo-Saxon, particularly the English— that thing is 
Ar-roar, the honour d a gentleman. There are thousands of 
Englishmen who »oukl not mind being told they were no Chris- 
tians to do so and so, who would mind being told they were no 
gentlemen to do so and so, and who would not do wrong if they 
knew the facts of tbe case ; who world not destroy native inde- 
pendence and institutions if they but knew ohat those things really 
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were : who would respect native law if they knew what it was. anil 
who would give over sneering a: the African ar-d tespect him if 
they knew him as he is really and truly, as I have kno»n him ; and 
who, though they might tay, at I do, the African it different from 
the European, yet would ay, lie is a very fine fellow and we can 
be frientu. Then there is another factor in this matter I with 
you to connder carefully and let me tome day know your opinion 
on, namely, the factor of nationalism. I believe that no nice can, 
at a race, advance except on its own line of development, and that 
it is the duty of England, if she blends really and liuly to advance 
the African on the plane of culture and make him a citizen of the 
wood, to preserve the African nationalism and not destroy it : 
but destroy it she will unless you who know it come forward 
and demonstrate that African nationalism is a good thing, and that 
it is not a welter of barbarism, cannibalism and cruelty. 1 lave 
had to stand up alone these two years and fight for African free- 
dom and institutions, while Africans equally well and better 
educated in English cultare have been talking about religious 
matters, etc., toa pack of people who do net cure about Christianity 
a: all. The Christian general public up licrc will bring little 
influence to bear on preserving Africa's institutions. The public, be 
it granted, is a powerful one, but it has been taught that ail African 
native institutions ate bad, and unless you preserve your institutions, 
above all your la*./ law, you cannot, no race can, preserve your 
liberty. 

I should like to direct your attention to a book called Blatk 
Jana tea, by a Mr. Livingston, recently published. That bools is 
much thought of just now. In it you will see it put down that 
those .Africans who went as slaves to Jamaica were people of no 
culture of their own ; they were, as it were, slates or blank sheets of 
paper on which any man could write what he chose to. Well that 
is not true. Those Africans had a culture of their own— not a 
pet feet one, bat one that could be worked up towards perfection, 
just as European culture could be worked up. I do not say that 
if Europe docs break down the nationality of Africa she will utterly 
destroy Africans or African culture, but l do say that if she does 



destroy Africans or African culture, bu 
it, she will make the Africans a people like the Jews— a landless 
people and an unhappy people. 1 beg you. Sir, to do your best to 
prevent this fate falling on your noble race. I believe you can 
best do it by stating that there is an African law and an African 
that the African has institutions and a state form of his 



1 do say t 
like the Je 



culture 



own. 1 believe if you do this thing fairly and well, that England 
at any rate will not destroy the African nationality, nor will she 



m 



them an African grievance, as she from igneranu not mt/ntton 



vmi will find there the same form of land law you have in Africa, 
the English have only during the past 50 years or so known that 
law. Had they known it in Elizabeths day, we should have bad no 
Irish land question You have the chance. God is always giving 
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chances of leaching men in time how io prevent a repetition of the 
Irish tragedy. 1 think if you will do the work it m’U be .•cod 
"Oik mV. Silbah is at present live only irun olio ha* worked on 
the question in In* book on Fanil Castamrry Lav. 'Thai book 
ha* done a great deal, and Mr. Saitoh deten*et well of hi* 
counuymen, who »i*h 10 be free citucn* and not saves, bnmur 
eu! lurid in Ewoptm iu/1 we. 

Forgive this long ill-written letter. I am writing in the Bay of 
Biscay, an unrewftil place for writing in. I am on my way over to 
naive fever case* in South Africa. ) may neves lee West Africa 

X in, but if I do, I hops it will be Liberia. I assure you I shall 
tyj feel grateful for the invitation to come there. I know I have 
been a nuisance. I know I have spoken words in wrath about the 
educated missionary-made Afticin, and I am glad to hear you mil 
tolerate me, I who admire to get on with the utter Bushman and 
never sneer or liuigh at hi* native form of religion, a pantheism 
which I confess is a form of my own religion. I yield to no or.e 
in the admiration for Jesus Christ, and I bclice in the Divine 
or.gm, but the religion His ministers preached I have never been 
able to bcliev e in. 

I hear my friend, Dr. Itlydcn, is in Lter.r ; if he is, please ask 
him if he got the books I sent him to Sierra Lecne, Le lion's 
Pij/belegy cj Piffle and another, all right. Wer.se give him my 
kindest regards, and ask h m to write me a line saying how he is 
to Miss Kingsley, in care of the Standard Dank, Cape Town, Scuth 
Africa, and believe me, Sir, 

Yours gratefully, 

M. H. KINGSLEY 

[n the editorial article in the same number, stress 
is right I v laid on “ the greatness of the woman and 
the work she has done," and also, as she would 
assuredly have wished, or. the fact that what she had 
done for the African he might now do for himself “ One 
of Africa's deepest needs being manifest," runs the 
article, “ it is now the imftraUvt duty of her own sons, 
having before them an example worthy of emulation, 
to re- adjust their estranged attitude to aboriginal 
institutions and life, and in the spirit, and with the 
ability and sympathy of Mary Kingsley, student, 
reformer, prophetess, preach and agitate a similar 
gospel, till the principles for which she bravely fought 
are firmly established, and the ends recognised and 
attained." 

This letter and the comment upon it seem to lead 

b 2 
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naturally to a brief consideration of the character and 
career of thi> noble Englishwoman, who has added fresh 
lustre to a name already honoured among us, and whose 
premature death is nothing less than a national mis- 
fortune. 

Not long after her death a friend who knew her well, 
a man qualified to speak by long experience of men 
and affairs, summed up the rare combination of over- 
flowing sympathy and intellectual grasp which consti 
luted at once the power and the charm of Mary 
Kingsley by saying that M she had the brain of a man 
and the heart of a woman.” Speaking of her time 
in West Africa, she herself said, on one occasion, that 
she was M doing odd jobs, and trying to understand 
things." The phrase was characteristically modest, but 
here again we see how the heart which inspired the 
"jobs,” which were always for *ome one else’* benefit, 
worked deliberately In concert with the brain which was 
ever "trying to understand things.” Together the two 
phrases strike the keynote of her life. 

In a delightful chapter of autobiography which in 
May, 1899, she contributed t oAfji.P., she revealed How 
from her earliest childhood she had been of “ an in- 
quiring mind,” and how she had to a great extent lived 
“in a great amusing world of my own other people 
did not know or care about — in the books of my 
father’s library” These books, as those who knew 
George Kingsley might suppose, were of the most mis- 
cellaneous description. His daughter's favourites, she 
tells us, were Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy , Johnson’s 
R Merits and Mur dm of the most Notorious Py rates* 
Ray Ids Dictionary. As the child grew older such books 
as Lockycr’s Solar Physics, Craik’s Pursuit of Knowledge 
under Difficulties , and The English Mechanic played 
their part in developing her powers of imagination and 
reflection. and turning them to practical account “With 
the aid of the English Mechanic? she writes, " I ttfcame 
a handy man,” and proceeds humorously to describe ex- 
periments not always crowned with success It was, no 
doubt, in this time of incubation that was laid the foun- 
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dation of that allround ability which made one feel 
that in after life there was almost nothing she could not 
do. In i$$4. when Mary was in her twenty* second year, 
her parents moved to Cambridge Here, writes a life- 
long friend, 1 4 *the society ofcultiiatcd men and women 
of literature and scholarship, whom she met in company 
with her father, drew her out. and the shy. original girl 

E lined confidence, and was soon prized for her own sake. 

!crc she continued her mathematics, studied Darwin. 
Huxley. Lubbock, and Tylor, and t)>e great principles of 
modern science : here she passed a few of the happiest 

S of her life, until the shadow of trouble cam c. 

trouble she faced with brave courage and cheerful- 
ness. In the autumn of 1S8S her mother, to whom she 
was tenderly devoted, was attacked by serious illness, 
and the daughter herself nursed her through all the 
difficulties of four anxious years. ' Her father’s health 
also began to fail, and he died of heart disease only a 
few weeks before hi* wife’s death. During this anxious 
period the strain upan so young a woman must have 
been severe indeed, but the previous self-prepara- 
tion stood her in good stead, and she bore it with the 

C tience, the unselfishness, the unfailing calm and cheer- 
mess which always distinguished her Something of 
this is indicated in the most interesting memoir of her 
father which she prefixed in 1899 to the collection of 
his Notts on Sport and Travel. And her summary of 
the period in J f A. P. may fitly close this brief reference 
to her early years, and lead on to the new chapter which 
opened with the first journey to West Africa, under- 
taken shortly after the successive deaths in 1 S92 of her 
father and mother : — 

** It was years of work and watching and anxiety, a 
narrower life in home interests than ever, and a more 
hopelessly depressing one, for it was a long losing fight 
with death all the time. And then, when the fight was 
lo*t, when there were no more odd jobs any one wanted 
me to do at home, I. out of my life in books, found 
something to do that my father had cared for, something 
1 Atiunauntt June 23, 1000. 
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for which 1 had been taught German, so that I could do 
for him odd job. in it. Ii was the study of early religion 
and law, and for it 1 had to go to West Africa, and I 
went there, proceeding on the even tenour of my way, 
doing odd jobs, and trying to understand things, 
pursuing knowledge under difficulties with unbroken 
devotion." 



In a recent lecture she described in rather more detail 
how West Africa came to be chosen as her special field 
of study, and it seems worth while to quote the passage 
here : — 

“ Nov* I have sa*l that my motive for going to Weal Africa nas 
study; this study woe that of the native ideas anti practices in 
religico and law. My reason for taking up this study was a desire 
to complete a great bonk my father, George Kingsley, had left at 
his death unfinished. My father had travelled far and wide and 
knew the natives of the bouth Sea Islands and the Red Indians of 
N tilth America personally. Abo he was a scholar in Semitic 
litriitureandcouldea.ily find nut from bosks what those peoples and 
the East Indians and Chinese thought about lus favourite subject. 
What the Africans thought ilct.it religion and law he could not so 
easily find oui. because ho had not visited western Equatorial 
Africa and because the Africans have not, like the Chinese or the 
Indians, a great written literature winch you an consult. Then- 
are a few Europeans who have carefully siudied African ideas, but 
very few. Chief among litem is our own Sir A- I). Ellis aixl the 
German doctors Baumann, Buchholtr, Basrian, Kohler and Habbe 
Scbleiden, but these eminent men had not given attention to many 
paints essential for my fathers weak, so I. knowing how much my 
father wished that took finished, went out after his death to 
West Africa where all authorities agreed that Africans were at 
their wildest and wont It was no desire to get killed and eaten 
that made me go and assor.ue with the tribes with the worst 
reputation for cannibalism and human sacrifice ; but just because 
such tnbes were the best for me to study from "hat they meant by 
doing such things 

“ Now you will readily agree that it would havo been no good 
my rushing out to West Africa and raying to the first native I met 
in a coast town. ' Why are you a cannibal t Why do you kill people 
at funerals? Why this, that, or the other?’ For ' naturally that 
African would have said, 'Who are you, and what business is it of 
veers ? and besides I don't do it, my next door neighbour does ; I 
am good: That is human nature all the world over. And besides, 
to get the real African you must go away from the coast ton ns. and 
when you arc away from the coast towns in a thoroughly wild part 
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of 'Veit Africa you don't irritate the native* m«c llian you can 
avoid. The climate la unhealthy enough without your caking 
things worse by spoiling people's tempers with rude questions, 
about their religious and private affairs, particularly if you happen 
to be, as ! was, alone among them, without an aimed expedition. 
Re<ogni*ing these things 1 decided to adopt the method of 
studying the native mind pursued by Habbe Schleider, who went 
out to west Afrit* as a trader. He \*as not a suceea* as a trader. 
That so-called ' simple child of nature, the African, swindled that 
distinguished scientific man in hi* trade sadly. But he (rot what 
he wanted, a wonderful knowledge of the nattre mind and ideas, 
and I followed humbly in his footsteps, avoiding being swindled a* 
much as possible by giving great attention to trade matters before 
I went in for them." 

To what good purpose she made her two journeys 
to the region which more and more absorbed her 
attention and affection* her two books, T raids in West 
Afriea and the present West African Studies, bear 
sufficient witness* When the Travels appeared, it was 
at once recognised that the witter had a stoiy to tell 
and knew how to tell it Her style certainly was un- 
conventional, but it had the rare faculty of holding the 
reader's interest, so fresh and natural was it, so full of 
life and humour, and yet conveying so much sound 
common sense and real wisdom. And into every sen- 
tence die wrote she had the wonderful gift of infusing 
her own personality. In the Studies which appeared 
two years later, she used, as is explained in her 
own Preface, some of the material collected in her 
first journey, but much of the book, and especially 
the striking chapters on Colonial administration, 
was the fruit of later study and reflection. For her 
mind was always at work, her sympathies always 
active, on the many problems which West Africa pre- 
sented to her, and especially on the relations between 
the native races and the Europeans who, for purposes 
of trade or otherwise, had set foot in the country. 
Indeed, Mary Kingsley’s life, during the four vears 
which elapsed between her la*t return from the West 
Coast and her departure for the Cape in the early spring 
of 1900, was one of ceaseless activity, of strenuous 
physical and intellectual labour. She lectured on her 
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favourite subject from one end of the kingdom to the 
other , to the Chambers of Commerce in Liverpool and 
Manchester, where her services to the cause of West 
African trade were recognised by formal resolutions 
after her death ; to popular audiences in other towns ; 
at public schools ; in village gatherings, and more than 
once of late to large audiences at the Imperial Institute. 
She contributed many articles and letters to magazines 
and weekly journals, and wrote numberless letters to 
merchants, ethnologists, politicians, native friends, in 
short to all whom she might hope to influence on behalf 
of her beneficent schemes for the advantage alike of her 
own countrymen and of the natives with whom they were 
called upon to deal. And yet, amid all this activity, 
constantly hampered as it was by ill-health, she could 
always find time to help with wise counsel, and with 
personal assistance and sympathy, those who were 
" anyways afflicted or distressed." This trait, which on 
her own showing she inherited from her mother, was at 
any rale eminently characteristic of her whole career, 
and tempts one to sum it up in the familiar words, she 
" went about doing good." 

And, as we know, the end of her life was of a piece 
with the rest. With characteristic modesty she denied 
that she was going out to South Africa as a nurse, 
capable as she actually was, and abundantly proved her- 
self, of fulfilling that function. She went, she said, to 
make herself useful in whatever capacity, and the second 
part of her object in life, the "trying to understand things " 
was certainly not absent from her mind on this occasion, 
as those well know who heard her speak of the causes and 
possible consequences of the war. On landing in Cape 
Town she learned that some one was wanted to help in 
nursing the Boer prisoners at Simonstown. Here was 
the very kind of *' odd job ” to appeal to the chivalrous 
instincts of Mary Kingsley, and she threw herself into it 
heart and soul. I have it on the authority of Dr. Carr*, 
the medical head of the Palace Hospital at Simonstown, 
who kindly wrote to me after her death, that what she 
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did there was nothing less than to turn chaos into order. 
And yet in the process she made no enemies. Her 

S iet dignity, her clear, capable mind, her practical 
ility, her unfailing goad humour, her tenderness and 
sympathy, won for her here, as elsewhere, not only 
respect but affection from patients and colleagues, from 
English and Dutch, from those in private and public 
station. This was abundantly evident when she herself 
fell too soon a victim to the disease with which she had 
struggled so valiantly for others. A public funeral, 
attended by all classes and nationalities, and unique 
in the experience of the Colony, was accorded to the 
simple woman who had landed in South Africa for the 
first time scarcely two months before. The Union Jack 
covered the coffin of one of the truest patriots that ever 
lived, as it was borne on a gun-carriage to the torpedo 
boat which, in accordance with her own characteristic 
wish, was to commit her mortal remains to die ocean 
she loved so well. Dr. Carnf, under whose orders she 
had worked so devotedly, wrote of her as of a life-long 
friend. Ore of her nursing colleagues, in an outburst or 
sorrow, expressed the wish that she might have died in 
Miss Kingsley’s stead. 

It is for her friends, who have lost in her not only a 
delightful companion but one who commanded alike their 
admiration and affection ; it is for her countrymen, before 
whom she held up so high a standard of national honour 
and duty; it is for those natives of Africa whose best in- 
terests she spent herself to serve, to see to it that fitting 
honour is paid to her memory. Such was the spontaneous 
feeling which the news of her untimely death evoked 
from all these classes, as well as from those among whom 
she laid down her life. The merchants of Liverpool and 
Manchester, who knew what she had done local! attention 
to their achievements and necessities, promptly decided 
to establish in Liverpool a " Mary Kingsley " hospital for 
the treatment of tropical diseases. Others, who know 
that her careful studv of West African problems had 
aroused in her a passionate desire to promote a better 
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understanding between the native races and the English- 
men who come into relations with them, have decided 
that no nobler monument could be raised to her memory 
than an attempt to carry on. as far as may be, this 
beneficent work. The "National Memorial to Mary 
Kingsley” will therefore comorise.^ alongside of the 
hospital, the formation of a " Mary Kingsley Society of 
West Africa," for the systematic study of native customs 
and institutions, which, it is hoped, may help to do for 
English rule in West Africa what by similar methods the 
Royal Asiatic Society has done to guide to its unequalled 
success our administration in India. As will be seen by 
those who read the contents of this volume, and especially 
the chapters now added to the former Studies, the writers 
strong conviction was that more than half the difficulties 
which have arisen in tropical Africa might have been 
avoided by fuller knowledge of the nature and ideas of 
the inhabitants with whom we are called upon to deal. 
Her plea was for a really scientific treatment of racial 
and political problems, based on accurate observation 
and sound judgment, not on preconceived notions and 
national piejudicc. The names of those who have issued 
an appeal for the “ Mary Kingsley Society" are enough 
to show that these views are not visionary, but have 
the cordial support of leading colonial administrators, of 
statesmen, of men of science, of merchants, and of 
journalists. If the appeal meets with a truly national 
response the lesson of a noble life should bear fruit 
to the lasting benefit of mankind. 

GEORGE A. MACMILLAN. 



D/emter, 1903. 
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WEST AFRICAN STUDIES 



CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTORY 

Regarding a voyage on ft West Coast Ixut, with some observations 
on the natural history of mariners never before published ; to 
which is added some description of the habits and nature of 
the am ard other insects, to the end that the new-comer be 
informed concerning these things before he lands ir. Afrilc. 

There arc some people who will tell you that the 
labour problem is the most difficult affair that Africa 
presents to the student ; others give the first place to the 
influence of civilisation on native races, or to the inter- 
action of the interests of the various white Powers on 
that continent, or to the successful sanitation of the said 
continent, or some other high-sounding thing; but i, 
who have an acquaintance with all these matters, and 
think them well enough, as intellectual exercises, yet 
look upon them as slight compared to the problem of 
the West Coast Boat 

Now life on board a West Coast steamer is an im- 

E rtant factor in West African affairs, and its influence is 
reaching. It is, indeed, akin to what the Press is in 
England, in that it forms an immense amount of public 
opinion. It is on board the steamer that men from one 
pait of West Africa meet men from another part of 
E b 
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West Africa — parts of West Africa are different These 
men talk things over together without explaining them, 
and the conscqucuce is confusion in idea and the dark- 
ening of counsel from the ideas so formed being handed 
over to people at home who practically know no part of 
the West Coast whatsoever. 

I had an example of this the other day, when a lady 
said to me in an aggrieved tone, after I had been saying 
a few words on swamps, " Oh, Miss Kingsley, but I 
thought it was wrong to talk about swamps nowadays, 
and that Africa was really Quite dry. I have a cousin 
who has bocn to Accra and he say's," &c That's the 
way the formation of an erroneous opinion on West 
Africa gets started. Many a time have 1 with a scientific 
interest watched those erroneous opinions coming out of 
the egg on a West Coast boat. Say, for example, a 
Gold Coaster meets on the boat a River-man. Kiver- 
man in course of conversation, states how, 41 hearing a 
fillaloo in the yard one night I got up and found the 
watchman, going to sleep on the top of the ladder, had 
just lost a leg by means of one crocodile, while another 
crocodile was kicking up a deuce of a row climbing 
up the crane." Gold Coaster says, - Tell that to the 
ftlarincs." River-man says, * Perfect tact, Sir, my place 
swarms with crocodiles. Why, once, when I was,' &c. 
&c. Anyhow it ends in a row. The Gold Coaster says, 
“Sir, I have been 7 years * (or 13 or some impressive 
number of years) 44 on the West Coast of Africa, Sir, and 
I have never seen a crocodile” River- man makes re- 
marks on the existence of a toxic state wherein a man 
can't see the holes in a ladder, for he knows he's seen 
hundreds of crocodiles. 

I know Gold Coasters say in a trying way when any 
terrific account of anything comes before them, 44 Oh, 
that was down in the Rivers," and one knows what they' 
mean. But don’t you go away with the idea that a 
Gold Coaster cannot turn out a very decent tale ; indeed, 
considering the paucity of their material, they often dis- 
play the artistic spirit to a most n ote wor thy degree, but 
the net result of the conversation on a West African 
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steamboat is eitor. Parts of it, like the curate’s egg, arc 
quite excellent, but unless you have an acquaintance 
with the various regions of the Coast to which your 
various informants refer, you cannot know which is which. 
Take the above case aixi analyse it, and you will find it 
is almost all, on both sides, quite true I won’t go bail 
for the crocodile up the crane, but for the watchman’s 
leg and the watchman being asleep on the top of the 
ladder I will, for watchmen will sleep anywhere ; and 
once when I was, &c., I myself saw certainly not less 
than 70 crocodiles at one time, let alone smelling them, 
for they do swarm in places and stink always. But on 
the other hand the Gold Coaster might have remained 
7, 13, or any other number of centuries instead of years, 
in a teetotal state, and yet have never seen a crocodile- 

It may seem a reckless thing to say, but I believe that 
the great percentage of steamboat talk is true ; only you 
must rememlwr that it is not stuff that you can in any 
way use or rely on unless you know yourself the district 
from which the information comes, and it must, like all 
information — like all specimens of any kind— be very 
carefully ticketed, then and there, as to its giver and its 
district In this it is again like the English Press, 
wherein you may sec a statement one day that every- 
thing is quite satisfactory, say in Uganda, and in the 
next issue that there has been a massacre there or some 
unpleasantness. The two statements have in them the 
connecting thread of truth, that truth that, according to 
Fichte, is in all things. The first show’s that it is the 
desire in the official mind that everything should be 
quite satisfactory to every one ; the .second, that prac- 
tically this blessed state has not yet arrived— that is all. 

I need not, however, further dwell on this complex 
phase, and will turn to the high educational value of the 
West African steamboat to the young Coaster, holding 
that on the conditions under which the Coaster makes 
his first voyage out to West Africa largely depends 
whether or no he takes to the Coast Strange as it is to 
me, who love West Africa, there are |*-oplc who have 
really been there who have not even liked it in the least. 
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These people, I fancy, have not been properly brought 
up in a suitable academy as I was. 

Doubtless a P. & O. is a good preparatory school for 
India, or a Union, or Castle liner for the Cape, or an 
Empereza Nacioftal simply superb for a Portuguese 
West Coast Possession, but for the Bights, especially for 
the terrible Bight of Benin, u where for one that comes 
out there are forty stay in," I have no hesitation in re- 
commending the West Coast cargo boat Not one of 
the best ships in the fleet, mind you ; they are well 
enough to come home in, and so on, out you must go on 
a steamer that has her saloon aft on your first trip out 
or you will never understand West Africa. 

It was on such a steamer that I made my first voyage 
out in ’93, when, acting under the advice of most eminent 
men, before whose names European Science trembles, 1 
resolved that the best place to study early religion and 
law, and collect fishes, was the West Coast of Africa. 

On reaching Liverpool, where I knew no one and of 
which I knew nothing in ’93, I found the boat I was to 
go by was a veteran of the fleet. She had her saloon aft, 
and I am bound to say her appearance was anything 
but reassuring to the uninitiated and alarmed young 
Coaster, depressed by the direful prophecies of deserted 
friends concerning all things West African. Dirt and 
greed were that vessel's most obvious attributes. The 
dirt rapidly disappeared, and by the time she reached 
the end of her trip out, at Loanaa, she was as neat as a 
new pin, for during the voyage every inch of paint work 
was scraped and re-painted, from the red below her 
Plimsoll mark to the uttermost top of her black funncL 
But on the day when first we met these things were yet 
to be. As for her greed, her owncre had evidently then 
done all they could to satisfy her. She was heavily 
laden, her ho!d9 more full than many a better ship's ; 
but no, she was not content, .she did not even pretend to 
be, and shamelessly whistled and squarked for more. 
So, evidently just to gratify her, they sent her a lighter 
laden with kegs of gunpowder, and she grunted con- 
tentedly as she saw it come alongside. But she was not 
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really entirely content even then, or satisfied. I don't 
suppose, between ourselves, any South West Coast 
toat ever la, and during the whole time I was on her, 
devoted to her as 1 rapidly became, 1 saw only too 
clearly that the one thing she really eared for was cargo. 
It was the criterion by which she measured the import- 
ance, nay the very excuse for existence, of a [tort. If 
she is ever sold to other owners and sent up the Medi- 
terranean. she will anathematise Malta anil scorn Naples. 
-What! no palm oil 1" she'll say; "no rubber? Call 
yourself a port ! " and tic her whistle string to a stanchion 
until the authorities bring olfher papers and let her clear 
away. Every one on board her she infected with a com- 
mercial spirit I am not by nature a commercial man 
myself, yet under her influence I found myself selling 
paraffin oil in eases in the Bights: and even to mis- 
sionaries and Government officials travelling on her in 
between ports, she suggested the advisability of having 
out churches, houses, &c., in sections carefully marked 
with her name. 

As we ran down the Irish Channel and into the Bay 
of Biscay, the weather was what the mariners termed 
“ a bit fresh." Our craft was evidently a wet ship, either 
because she was nervous and femininely flurried when 
she saw a large wave coming, or, as I am myself inclined 
to believe, because of her insatiable mania for shipping 
cargo. Anyhow, she habitually sat down in the rise of 
those waves, whereby, from whatever motive, she man- 
aged to ship a good deal of the Atlantic Ocean in 
various sired sections. 

Her saloon, as aforesaid, was aft, and I observed it 
was the duty, in order to keep it dry. of any one near 
the main door who might notice a ton or so of the fourth 
element coming aboard, to scire up three cocoa-fibre 
mats, shut three cabin doors and yell “Bill!'' After 
doing this they were seeminglv at full liberty to retire 
into the saloon and dam the Atlantic Ocean, and remark, 
“ It’s a dog’s life at sea." I never noticed " Bill ” come 
in answer to this performance, so 1 was getting to regard 
“Bill" as an invocation to a weather Ju Ju; but this 
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was lusty, for one night in the Bay I was roused by a 
new noise, and on going into the saloon lo see what it 
was, found the stewardess similarly engaged ; mutually 
we discovered, in the dim light— she wasn’t the boat to 
go and throw away money on electric — that it was the 
piano adrift of? its dais, and we steered for it. Very 
cleverly sve fielded en route a palm in pot complete, but 
shipped some beer and Worcester sauce bottles that 
came at us from the rack over the table, whereby we got 
a bit messy and sticky about the hair and a triilc cut ; 
nevertheless, undaunted we held our course and seized 
the instrument, instinctively shouting “ Bill," and “ Bill ” 
came, in the fonn of a sandy-haired steward, amiable in 
nature and striking in costume 
After the first three or four day's, a calm despair re- 
garding the fate of my various lost belongings and 
myself having come on me, and the weather having 
moderated, I began to make observations on what 
manner of men my fellow-passengers were. I found 
only two species of the genus Coaster, the Government 
official and the trading Agent, were represented ; so far 
we had no missionaries. 1 decided to observe those 

C ‘*s we had quietlv, having heard awful accounts of 
before leaving England, but to reserve final judg- 
ment on them until they had quite recovered from sea- 
sickness and had had a night ashore. Some of the 
Agents scon revived sufficiently to give copious informa- 
tion on the dangers and mortality of West Africa to 
those on board who were going down Coast for the first 
time, and the captain and doctor chipped in ever and 
anon with a particularly convincing tale of horror in 
support of their statements. This used to be the sort 
of thing. One of the Agents would look at the Captain 
during a meal-time, and say, "You remember J., 
Captain ? " “ Knew him well,” say* the Captain ; “ why 
1 brought him out his last time, poor chap!" then 
follows full details of the pcggir.g-out of J., and his 
funeral, &c Then a Government official who had been 
out before, would kindly turn to a colleague out for the 
first time, and say, " Brought any dress clothes with 
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you?" The unfortunate ncw-comcr, scenting an allu- 
sion to a more cheerful phase of Coast life, gladly answers 
in the affirmative, 

* That’s right," says the interlocutor ; “ you want 
them to wear at funerals. Do you know/ he remarks, 
turning to another old Coaster, ' my dress trousers did 
not )*et mouldy once last wet season/ 

* Get along," says his friend. “ you can’t hang a thing 
up twenty-four hours without its being fit to g me a 
cow on." 

* Do you get anything else but fever down there?" 
asks a new-comer, nervously. 

* Haven't time as a general rule, but 1 have known 
some fellows get knw kraw." 

41 And the Portuguese itch, abscesses, ulcers, the 
Guinea worm and the smallpox/’ observe the chorus 
calmly. 

44 Well," says the first answerer, kindly but regretfully, 
as if it pained him to admit thin wealth of disease was 
denied his particular locality; "they arc mostly on the 
South West Coast." And then a gentleman says para- 
sites arc, as far as he knows, everywhere on the Coast, 
and some of them several yards long. •• Do you remem- 
ber poor C. ? M says he to the Captain, who gives his 
usual answer, “ Knew him well. Ah 1 poor chap, there 
was quite a quantity of him eaten away, inside and out, 
with parasites, and a quieter, better living man than C 
there never was." “ Never," says the chorus, sweeping 
away the hope that by taking care you may keep clear 
of such things — the new Coaster’s great hope. " Where 
do you call-—?" says a young victim consigned to that 
port. Some say it is on the South-west, but opinions 
differ, still the victim is left assured that it is just about 
the best place on the seaboard of the continent for a 
man to go to who wants to make himself into a sort of 
complete hospital course for a set of medical students. 

This instruction of the young in the charms of Coast 
life is the faithfully discharged mission of the old 
Coasters on steamboats, especially, as aforesaid, at meal 
times. Desperate victims sometimes determine to keep 
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the conversation off fever, but to no avail. It is in the 
air you breath, mentally and physically ; one will men- 
tion a lively and amusing work, some one cuts in and 
observes “ Poor D. was found dead in bed at C. with 
that book alongside him” With all subjects it is the 
same. Keep clear of it in conversation, for even a half 
hour, you cannot Far better is it for the young Coaster 
not to try, but just to collect all the anecdotes and in- 
formation you can referring to it. and then lie low for a 
new Coaster of your own to tell them to; and when your 
own turn comes, as come it will if you haunt the West 
Coast long enough, to peg out and be poor so and so 
yourself. For goodness sake die somewhere where they 
haven't got the cemetery on a hill, because going up a 
hill in shift collars, &c., will cause your mourners to |>eg 
out too, at least this is the lesson I was taught in that 
excellent West Coast school. 

When, however, there is no new Coaster to instruct 
oil hand, or he is tired for ten minutes of doing it, the 
old Coaster discourses with his fellow old Coasters on 
trade products and insects. Every attention should be 
given to him on these points. On trade products I will 
discourse elsewhere ; but insects it is well that the new 
comer should know about before he sets foot on Africa- 
On some West Coast boats excellent training is afforded 
by the supply of cockroaches on board, and there is 
nothing like getting used to cockroaches early when 
your life is going to be spent on the Coast — but I need 
not detain you with them now, merely remarking that 
they have none of the modest reticence of the European 
variety. They arc very companionable, Peking rather 
than shunning human society, nestling in the bunk with 
you if the weather is the least chilly, and I fancy not 
averse to light ; it i3 true they come out most at night, 
but then they distinctly like a bright light, and you can 
watch them in a tight packed circle round the lamp 
with their heads towards it, twirling their antenna* at it 
with evident satisfaction ; in fact it’s the lively nights 
those cockroaches have that keep them abed during the 
day. They arc sometimes of great magnitude ; I nave 
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been assured by observers of them in factories ashore 
and on moored hulks that they can stand on their hind 
legs and drink out of a quart jug, but the most common 
steamer kind is smaller, as far as my own observations go. 
But what I do object to in them is, that they fly and 
feed on your hair and nails and disturb your sleep by 
so doing; and you mayn't smash them— they make an 
awful mess on the deck if you do. As for insect powder, 
well, I'd like to see the inject powder that would disturb 
the digestion of a West African insect. 

But it's against the insects ashore that you have to be 
specially warned. During my first few weeks of Africa 
1 took a general, natural historical interest in them with 
enthusiasm as of natural history ; it soon became a mere 
sporting one. though equally enthusiastic at first. After- 
wards a nearly complete indifference set in, unless some 
wretch aroused a vengeful spirit in me by stinging or 
biting. I should say, looking back calmly upon the 
matter, that ; 5 per cent, of West African insects sting, 
5 per cent bite, and the rest arc either permanently or 
temporarily parasitic on the human race. And un- 
doubtedly one of the many worst things you can do in 
West Africa is to take any notice of an insect. If you 
see a thing that looks like a cross between a flying lob- 
ster and the figure of Abraxas on a Gnostic gem. do not 
pay it the least attention, never mind where it is ; just 
keep quiet and hope it will go away — for that's your 
best chance ; you have none in a stand-up fight with a 
good thorough-going African insect Well do I remem- 
ber, at Cabinda, tire way insects used to come in round 
the hanging lamp at dinner time. Mosquitoes were 
pretty bad there, not so bad as in some other places, but 
sufficient, and after them hawking came a cloud of 
dragon-flies, swishing in front of every one's face, which 
was worrying till you got used to it. Ever and anon 
a big beetle with a terrific boom on would sweep 
in, go two or three times round the room and then flop 
into the soup plate, out of that, shake himself like a re- 
triever and bang into some one's face, then flop on the 
floor. Orders were then calmly but firmly given to the 
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steward boys to “ catch ’em " ; down on the floor went 
the boys, and an exciting hunt took place which some- 
times ended in the capture of the offender, but always 
seemed to irritate a previously ouiet insect population, 
who forthwith declared war on the human species, and 
fastened on to the nearest leg. It is best, as I have 
said, to leave insects alone. Of course you cannot 
ignore Driver ants, they won't go away, but the same 
principle reversed is best for them, namely, your going 
away yourself. 

One way and another we talked a good deal of insects 

as well as fever on the , but she herself was fairly free 

from these until she go! a chance of shipping ; then, of 
course, she did her bc3t — with the flea line at Canary, 
mixed assortment at Sierra Leone, scorpions and centi- 
pedes in the Timber ports, heavy cargo of the beetle and 
mangrove-fly line, with mosquitoes for dunnage, in the 

011 Rivers ; it was not dll she reached Congo— but of 
that anon. 

Wc duly reached Canary. This port I had been to 
the previous year on a Castle liner, having, in those re- 
mote and dark ages, been taught to believe that Liver- 
pool boats were to be avoided ; I was, so far, in a state 
of mere transition of opinion from this view to the one 
I at present hold, namely, that Liverpool West African 
Boats are quite the most perfect things in their way, and, 
at any rate, good enough for me 

I need not discourse on the Grand Canary ; there are 
many better descriptions of that lovely island, and like- 
wise of its sister, Tcncriffc, than I could give you. I 
could, indeed, give you an account of these islands, par- 
ticularly u when a West Coast boat is in from South," 
that would show another side of the island life ; but I 
forbear, because it would, perhaps, cause you to think 
ill of the West Coaster unjustly ; fur the West Coaster, 
when he lands on the bland of the Grand Canary home- 
ward bound, and realises he has a good reasonable 
chance to see his home and England again, is not in a 
normal state, and prone to fall under the influence of 
excitement, and display emotions that he would not 
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dream of either on the West Coast itself or in England. 
Indeed, it is not too much to say that on the Canary 
Islands a good deal of the erroneous prejudice against 
West Africa is formed ; but this is not the place to go 
into details on the subject. 

It was not until we left Canary that my fellow pas- 
sengers on the realised that I was going to ” the 

Coast." They had most civilly bidden me good-bye 
when they were ashore on the morning of our arrival at 
las Palmas ; and they were surprised at my presence 
on board at dinner, as attentive to their conversation as 
ever. They explained that they had regarded me at 
first as a lady missionary, until my failure, during a 
Sunday service in the Bay of Biscay, to rescue it from the 
dire confusion into which it had been thrown by an 
esteemed and able officer and a dutiful but inexperienced 
Purser, caused them to regard me as only a very early 
visitor to Canary. Now they required explanation. I 
said I was interested in Natural History. “Botany,” 
they said. “ They had known some men who had come 
out from Kew but they were all dead now.” 

I denied ^connection with Kew-, and in order to give 
an air of definiteness to my intentions, remembering I 
had been instructed that " one of the worst things you 
can do in West Africa is to be indefinite,” I said I was 
interested in the South Antarctic Drift— 1 was in lhase 
days. 

They promptly fell into the pit of error that this was 
a gold mine speculation, and said they had “ never heard 
of such a mine.” I attempted to extricate them from 
this idea, and succeeded, except with a deaf gentleman 
who kept on sweeping into the conversation with yarns 
and opinions on gold mines in West Africa, and the 
awful mortality among people who attended to such 
things, which naturally led to a prolonged discussion, 
ending in a general resolution that people who had 
anything to do with gold mines generally died rather 
quicker even than men from Kew. Indeed, it took me 
clays to get myself explained, and when it was accom- 
plished 1 found 1 had nearly got myself regarded as a 
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lunatic to go lo West Africa for such reasons. But 
fortunately for me, and for many others who have ven- 
tured into their kingdom, the West African merchants 
arc good-hearted, hospitable English gentlemen, who 
seem to feel it their duty that no harm they can prevent 
should happen to any one ; and my first friends, among 

them my fellow passengers on the , failing in 

inducing me to return from Sierra Leone, which they 
strongly advised, did their best to save me by meins of 
education. The things they thought 1 really ought to 
know "would make wild reading if published in extensa 
Led by the kindest and most helpful of captains, they 
poured in information, and I acquired a taste for “ facts M 
—any sort of facts about anything— a taste when applied 
to West African facts, that I fancy ranks with that for 
collecting venomous serpents ; but to my listening to 
everything that was told me by my first instructors, and 
believing in it, undoubtedly I have often owed my life, 
and countless times have been enabled to steer neatly 
through shoaly circumstances ashore. 

Our captain was not a man who would deliberately 
alarm a new-comer, or shock any one, particularly a 
lady ; indeed, he deliberately attempted to avoid so 
doing. He held it wrong to dwell on the dark side of 
Coast life, he said, “ because youngsters going out were 
frequently so frightened on board the boats that they 
died as soon as they got on shore of the first cold they 
got in the head, thinking it was Yellow Jack * ; so be 
always started conversation at meal times with anecdotes 
of his early years on an ancestral ranch in America. 
One great charm about 41 facts " is that you never know 
but what they may come in useful ; so I eagerly got up 
a quantity of very strange information on the conduct of 



a quantity of very strange information on the conduct of 
the American cow. He would then wander away 



among the China Seas or the Indian Ocean, and I could 
pass an examination on the social habits of captains of 
sailing vessels that ran to Bombay in old days. Some- 
times the discourse visited the South American ports, 
and I took on information that will come in very handy 
should I ever find myself wandering about the streets of 
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Callao after dark, searching for a tavern. But the turn 
that serious conversation alvray* drifted into was the 
one that interested me most, that relating to the Coast. 
Particularly interesting were those tales of the old times 
and the men who first established the palm-oil trade. 

They were, many of them, men who had been engaged 
in the slave trade, and on the suppression thereof they 
turned their attention to palm oi£ to which end their 
knowledge of the locality and of the native chiefs and 
their commercial methods was of the greatest help. 
Their ideas were possibly not those at present in 
fashion, but the courage and enterprise those men 
displayed under the most depressing and deadly 
conditions made me proud of being a woman of the 
nation that turned out the * Palm-oil ruffians * — Drake, 
Hawkins, the two Roberts, Frobisher and Hudson— it is 
as good as being bom a foreign gentleman. 

There was one of these old Coasters of the palm oil 
ruffian type who especially intended me. He is dead 
now. For the matter of that he died at a mature age 
the year 1 was born, and l am in hopes of collecting 
facts sufficient to enable me to publish his complete 
biography. He lived up a creek, threw' boots at leo- 
pards. and 4 ‘ had really swell spittoons, you know, shaped 
like puncheons, and lnmnd with brass.” I am sure it is 
unnecessary for me to mention his name 

Two of the old Coasters never spoke unless they had 
something useful and improving to say. They were 
Scotch ; indeed, most of us were that trip, and I often 
used to wonder if the South Atlantic Ocean were broad 
enough for the accent of the M a,” or whether strange 
sounds would ever worry and alarm Central America 
and the Brazils. For general social purposes these 
silent ones used coughs, and the one whose scat was 
always next to mine at table kept me in a state of much 
anxiety, for I used to turn round, after having been 
riveted to the captain's conversation for minutes, and 
find him holding some dish for me to help myself from ; 
he never took the least notice of my apologies, and l 
felt he had made up his mind that, if I did it again, he 
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would take me by the scniff of my neck some night 
and drop me overboard. He was an alarmingly power- 
fully built man, and 1 quite understood the local African 
tribe wishing to have him for a specimen. Some short 
time before he had left for home last trip, they had at- 
tempted to acquire his head for their local Jii Ju house, 
from mixed esthetic and religious reasons. In a way, 
it was creditable of them. I suppose, for it would have 
caused them grave domestic inconvenience to have re- 
moved thereby, at one fell swoop, their complete set of 
tradesmen ; and as a fellow collector of specimens I am 
lx>und to admit the soundness of their methods of col- 
lecting I Wishing for this gentleman's head they shot 
him in the legs. I have never gone in for collecting 

E 'mens of hominidac but still a recital of the incident 
ot fire me with a desire to repeat their performance ; 
indeed, so discouraged was 1 by their failure that I 
hesitated about asking him for his skeleton when he 
had quite done with it, though it was gall and worm- 
wood to think of a really fine thing like that falling into 
the hands of another collector. 

The nin from Canary to Sierra Leone takes about a 
week. That part of it which lies in the track of the 
N.lv Trade Winds, ix. from Canary to Cape Verde, 
makes you believe Mr. Kipling when he sang— 

“ Tlttrc an man/ ways to take 
Of the eagle and the snake. 

And the way of » man with a nuid ; 
llui the sweetest nay Jot me 

Is aship upon the sea 

On the track of the North- hast trade'' 

was displaying, gracefully, a sensible choice of things; 
but you only feel this outward bound to the West 
Coast. When you come up from the Coast, fever 
stricken, homeward bound, you think otherwise. I do 
not mean to say that owing to a disintegrating moral 
effect of West Africa you wish to pureue the other ways 
mentioned in the stanza, but you do wish the Powers 
above would send that ivind to the Powers below and 
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S t it warmed. Alas! it is in this Trade Wind 2one 
U most men die, coming up from the Coast sick with 
fever, and it is to the blame of the Trade Wind that you 
see obituary notices — ‘'of fever after leaving Sierra 
Leone/' Nevertheless, outward bound the thing is 
delightful, and dreadfully yon tel it* loss when you 
have run through it as you close in to the African land 
by Cape Verde At any rate I did; and I began to 
believe every bad thing 1 had ever heard of West Africa, 
and straightway said to mvself, what every man has said 
to himself who has gone there since llanno of Carthage, 
* Why was I such a fool as to come to such an awful 
place ? * It is the first meeting with the hot breath of 
the Bights that tries one ; it is the breath of Death him- 
self to many. You feel when first you meet it you have 
done with all else ; not alone is it hot, but it sinclls— 
smells like nothing else. It dees not smell all it can 
then ; by and by. down In the Rivers, you get its per- 
fection, but oft* Carx Verde you have to ask yourself, 
"Can I live in this or no?" and you have to leave it. 
like all other such questions* to Allah, and go on. 

We passed close in to Cape Verde, which consists of 
rounded hillshaving steep bases to thcsca. From these 
bases runs out a low, long strip of sandy soil. which is 
the true cape. Beyond, under water, runs out the 
dangerous Almadia reef, on which were still, in '93. to 
be seen the remains of the Port Douglas t who was 
wrecked there on her way to Australia in '92. Her pas- 
sengers were got ashore and most kindly treated by the 
French officers of Senegal ; and finally, to the great joy 
and relief of their rescuers, the said passengers were 
fetched away by an English vessel, and taken to what 
England said was their destination and home, Australia, 
but what France regarded as merely a stage on their 
journey to Hell, to which port they had plainly been 
consigned. 

It was just south of Cape Verde that 1 met my first 
tomada The weather had been wet in violent showers 
all the morning and afternoon. Our old Coasters took 
but little notice of it, resigning themselves to saturation 
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without a struggle* previous experience having taught 
them it was the best thing to do, dryness being an un- 
attainable state during the wet season, and " worrying 
one's self about anything one of the worst things you 
can do in West Africa." So they sat on deck calmly 
smoking, their new flannel suits, which were donned 
after leaving the trade winds, shrinking, and their 
colours running on to the other deck, uncriticised even 
by the first officer. He was charging about shouting 
directions and generally making that afternoon such a 
wild, hurrying fuss about u getting in awnings" “ tricing 
up all loose gear,” such as deck chairs, and so on. to 

permanent parts of the . that, as nothing beyond 

showers had hapi>cncd, and there was no wind, 1 began 
to feel most anxious about his mental state. Rut \ toon 
saw that this activity was the working of a practical 
prophetic spirit in the man, and these alarms and excur- 
sions of hU arose from a knowledge of what that low, 
arch of black cloud coming off the land meant. 

We were surrounded by a wild, strange sky. Indeed 
there seemed to be two skies, one upper, and one lower ; 
for parts of it were showing evidences of terrific activity, 
others of a sublime, utterly indifferent calm. At one 
part of our horizon were great columns of black cloud, 
expanding and coalescing at their capitals. These were 
mounted on a background of most exquisite pale green. 
Away to leeward was a gigantic black cloud-mountain, 
across whose vast face were bands and wreaths of deli- 
cate white and silver clouds, and from whose grim depths 
every few seconds flashed palpitating, fitful, livid light- 
nings. Striding towards us across the sea came the 
tornado, lashing it into spray mist with the tremendous 
artillery of its rain, and shaking the air with its own 
thunder-growls. Away to windward leisurely beomed 
and grumbled a third thunderstorm, apparently not 
addressing the tornado but the cloud-mountain, while in 
between these phenomena wandered strange, wild winds* 
made out of lost nOuIs frightened and wailing to be let 
back into Hell, or taken care of somehow by some one. 
This sort of thing naturally excited the sea, and all 
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together excited the , who, not being built so much 

for the open and deep sea as for the shoal bars of West 
African rivers, made the most of it. 

In a few seconds the wind of the tornado struck us, 
screaming through the rigging, eager for awnings or any 
loose gear, but foiled of its pTey by the first officer, who 
stood triumphantly on a heap of them, like a defiant hen 
guarding her chickens. 

Some one really ought to write a monograph on the 
natural history of mariners. They arc valuable beings, 
and their habits arc exceedingly interesting. I myself, 
being already engaged in the study of other organisms, 
cannot undertake the work ; however, 1 place my obser- 
vations at the disposal of any fellow naturalist who may 
have more time, and certainly will have more ability. 

The sailor officer (A Tania pdagius tv/ officinalis) is 
mctamorphic. The stage at which the specimen you 
may be observing lias arrived is easily determined by 
the band of galoon round his coat cuff; in the English 
form the number of gold stripes increasing in direct 
ratio with rank. The galoon markings of the foreign 

£ cies are frequently merely decorative, and in many 
sign varieties only conditioned by the extent of sur- 
face available to display them and the ability of the 
individual to acquire the galoon wherewith to decorate 
himself. 

The English third officer, you will find, lias one stripe, 
the second two, the first three, and the i:nago t or captain, 
four, the upper one having a triumphant twist at the top. 

You may observe, perhaps, about the ship sub-varieties, 
having a red velvet, or a white or blue velvet band on 
the coat cuff ; these are respectively the Doctor, Purser, 
and chief engineer; but with these sub- varieties I will 
not deal now. they ate not essentially marine organisms, 
but akin to the amphibia. 

The metamorphosis is as clearly marked in the in- 
dividual as in the physical characteristics. A third 
officer is a hard-working individual who has to do any 
thing that the other officers do not feel inclined to. and 
therefore rarely has time to wash- He in course of time 

C 
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becomes second officer, and the slave of the hatch. 
During this period of his metamorphosis he feels no 
compunction whatever in hauling out and dumping 
on the deck burst bacon barrels or leaking lime casks, 
actions which, when he reaches the next stage of deve- 
lopment, he will regard as undistinguishable in a moral 
point of view from a compound commission of the seven 
deadly sins. For the deck, be it known, is to the first 
officer the most important thing ill the cosmogony, and 
there is probably nothing he would not sacrifice to its 
complexion. One that I had the pleasure of knowing once 
lamented to me that he was not allowed by his then 
owners to spread a layer of ripe pineapples upon his 
precious idol, and let them be well trampled in and then 
lie a few hours, for this he assured me gave a most satis- 
factory bloom to a deck’s complexion. Yet when this 
same man becomes a captain and grows another stripe 
round his cuffs, he no longer takes an active part in the 
ship’s household affairs, that is his first officer's business, 
the ship’s husband’s affair; and should he have an 
inefficient First the captain expects men and nations 
to sympathise with him. just as a lady expects to be 
sympathised with over a bad housemaid. 

There are, however, two habits which arc constant to 
all the species through each stage of transformation from 
ruust-about to captain. One is a love of painting. 1 
have never known an officer or captain who could pass a 
paint-pot, with the brush .-.ticking temptingly out, with- 
out emotion. While, as for Jack, the happiest hours he 
knows seemingly are those lie spends sitting on a slung 
plank over the side of his ocean home, with his bare feet 
dangling a few feet above the water as tempting bait for 
sharks, and the tropical sun blazing down on him and 
reflected back at him from the iron ship’s side and from 
the oily txean beneath. Then he carols forth his amor- 
ous lay, ami hoots, “ Bill, pass that paint-pot " in his 
jollicst tones. It is very rarely that a black seaman is 
treated to a paint-pot ; all they arc allowed to do is to 
knock off the old stuff, which they do in the nerveless 
way the African docs most handicraft The greatest 
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dissipation of the black hands department consist* in 
being allowed to knock the old stuff off the steam-pipe 
covers, donkey, and funnel. This is a delicious occupa- 
tion, because, firstly, you can usually sit while doing it, 
and secondly, you can make a deafening din and sing 
to it. 

The other habit and the mote widely known is the 
animistic view your seaman takes of Nature. Every 
article that is to a landsman an article and nothing 
more, is to him an individual with a will and mind of 
his own. I myself believe there is something in it I 

feel sure that a certain hawser on board the had a 

weird influence on the minds of all men who associated 
with it. It was used at Liverpool coming out of dock, 
but owing to the absence of harbours on the Coast it 
was not required again until it tied our ocean liner up 
to a tree stump at Boma, on the Congo. Nevertheless 
it didn't suit that hawser’s views to be down below in 
the run and see nothing of life. It insisted on remaining 
on deck, and the officers gave in to it and said, * Well, 
perhaps it was better so, it would rot if it went down 
below," so some days it abode on the quarter-deck, some 
days on the main, and now and again it would conde- 
scend to lie on the fo castle head in the sun. It had tco 
its varying moods of tidiness, now neat and dandy coiled, 
now dishevelled and slummocky after association with 
the Kruboys. 

It is almost unnecessary to remark that the relation- 
ship between the first officer and the chief engineer is 
rarely amicable. 1 certainly did once hear a first 
officer pray especially for a chief engineer all to himself 
under his breath at a Sunday service ; but l do not feel 
certain that this was a display of true affection. I am 
bound to admit that * the engineer is messy," which is 
magnanimous of me, because I had almost always a row 
of some kind on with the first officer, owing to other 
people upsetting my ink on his deck, whereas I have 
never fallen out with an engineer— on the contrary, two 
chief engineers arc amongst the most valued friends 
I possess. 
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The worst of it is that no amount of experience will 
drive it into the head of the first officer that the en- 
gineer will want coal — particularly and exactly when 
the ship has just been thoroughly scrubbed and painted 
to go into port. I have not been at sea so long as many 
officers, yet I know that you might a?; well try and get 
a confirmed dipsomaniac past a grog shop as the en- 
gineer past, say the Canary Coaling Company; indeed 
he seems to smell the Dakar coal, and hankers after it 
when passing it miles out to sea. Then, again, if the 
engineer is allowed to have a coal deposit in the forehold 
it is a fresh blow and grief to the first officer to find he 
likes to take them as Mrs. Gamp did her stimulant, 
when she u feels dispoged ” whether the deck has just 
been washed down or no 

The cook, although he always has a blood feud on 
with the engineer concerning coals for the galley fire, 
which should endear him to the first officer, is morally 
a greater trial to the first than he is to his other 
victims. You see the cook has a grease tub, and what 
that means to the deck in a high sea is too painful to 
describe. So I leave the first officer with his pathetic 
and powerful appeals to the immortal gods to be told 
why it is his fate to be condemned to this “ dog's life on 
a floating Hanwcll lunatic asylum," commending him to 
the sympathetic consideration of atl good housewives, 
for only they can understand what that dear good man 
goes through. 

After we passed Cape Verde we ran into the West 
African wet season rain sheet There ought to be some 
other word than rain for that sort of thing. We have to 
stiffen this poor substantive up with adjectives, even for 
use with our own thunderstorms, and as is the morning 
dew to our heaviest thunder •• torrential downpour of 
rain," so is that to the rain of the wet season in West 
Africa. For weeks it came down on us that voyage in 
one swishing, rushing cataract of water. The inter- 
spaces between the pipes of water — for it did not go into 
details with drops — were filled with gray mist, and as 
this rain struck the .sea it kicked up such a water dust 
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that you saw not the surface of the sea round you, but 
only a mist sea gliding by. It seemed as though we 
had left the clear cut world and entered into a mist 
universe. Sky, air, and sea were all the same, as our 
vessel .wept on in one Diane, just because she cap- 
riciously preferred it. Many days we could not see 
twenty yards from the ship. Once or twice another 
vessel would come out of the inist ahead, slogging past 
us into the mist behind, visible in our little water world 
for a few minutes only as a misty thing, and then we 
leisurely tramped on alone “ o'er the viewless, hueless 
deep,” with our horizon alongside. 

If you cleared your mind of all prejudice the thing 
was really not uncomfortable, and it seemed restful to 
the mind. As I used to be sitting on deck every one 
who came across me would say. " Wet, isn’t it ? Well, 
you see this is the wet season on the Coast”— or, 
" Damp, isn’t it? Well, you see this is the we: season 
on the Coast"— and then they went away, and, ! believe 
slept for hours exhausted by their educational efforts. 
After this they would come on deck and sit in their 
respective chairs, smoking, save that irrepressible deaf 
gentleman, who spent his time squirrel- like between 
vivid activity and complete quiescence. You might pass 
the smoking rcom floor and observe the soles of his 
shoes slicking out off the end of the settee with an air 
of perfect restful calm hovering over them, as if the 
owner were hibernating for the next six months. 
Within two minutes after this an uproar on the poop 
would inform the experienced car that he was up and 
about again, and had found some one asleep or. a chair 
and attacked him. 

It was during one of these days, furnishing reminis- 
cences of Noah’s flood, that conversation turned suddenly 
on Driver ants. One of the silent men, who had been 
sitting for an hour or so with a countenance indicative 
of a contemplative acceptance of the penitential psalms, 
roused by one of the deaf man's rows, observed, 
“ Paraffin is good for Driver ants.” "Oh,” said the deaf 
gentleman as he sat suddenly down on my ink-pot. 
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which, for my convenience, was on a chair, 41 yon wait till 
you get them up your legs, or sit clown among them as 
I saw Smith, when he was tiled clearing bush. They 
took the tire out of him, he live for sciatch one time. 
Smith was a pocket circus. You should have seen him 
get clear of his divided skirt Oh lor! what price 
paraffin ? " 

The conversation on the Driver ant now became 
general. As far as I remember, Mr. Burnand, who in 
Happy Thoughts and My gave much information, 

curious and interesting, on earwigs and wasps, omitted 
this interesting insect So, perhaps, a pntcis of the 
information 1 obtained may be interesting. I learnt 
that the only thing to do when you have got them on 
you is to adopt the course of action pursued by Brer 
Fox on that occasion when he was left to himself 
enough to go and buy ointment fiom Brer Rabbit, 
namely, make “a burst for the creek/ water being the 
uuickest thing to make them leave go. Unfortunately, 
the first time I had occasion to apply this short and 
easy method with the ant was when 1 was strolling 
about by Bell-Town with a white gentleman and his 
wife, and we strolled into Drivers. There were only two 
water-barrels in the vicinity, and my companions, being 
more active than myself, occupied them. 

While in West Africa you should always keep an eye 
lifting for Driver*. You can start doing it as soon as 
you land, which will postpone the catastrophe, not avoid 
it ; for the song of the West Coaster to his enemy is 
truly, " Some day, some day, some day I shall meet you ; 
Love, 1 know not when nor how.” Perhaps, therefore, 
this being so, and watchfulness a strain when done 
deliberately, and worrying one of the worst things you 
can do in West Africa, it may be just as well for you to 
let things slide down the time-stream until Fate sends a 
column of the wretches up your legs. This experience 
will remain “indelibly limned on the cablets of your 
mind when a yesterday has faded from its page/ or, as 
the modem school of psychologists would have it, u The 
affair will be brought to the notice of your subliminal 
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consciousness, and that part of your mind will watch for 
Drivers without worrying you, and an automatic habit 
will be induced that will cause you never to let more 
than one eye roam spell-bound over the beauties of the 
African landscape ; the other will keep fixed, turned to 
the soil at your feet. 

The Driver is of the species Potura , and is generally 
referred to the species anomrnu areas. The females and 
workers of these ants are provided with stings as well as 
well dcvolopcd jaws. They work both for all they are 
worth, driving the latter into your flesh, enthusiastically 
up to the hilt ; they then remain therein, keeping up 
irritation when you have hastily torn their owner off in 
response to a sensation that is like that of red-hot 

e rrs. The full-grown worker is about half an inch 
and without ocelli even. Yet one of the most re- 
markable among his many crimes is that he will always 
first attack the eyes of any victim. These creatures 
seem to have no settled home ; no man has seen the 
beginning or end, as far as I know, of one of their long 
trains. As you are watching the ground vou see a 
ribbon of glistening black, one portion of it lost in one 
clump of vegetation, the other in another, and on 
looking closer you see that it is an neks inslitufa of 
Driver ants. If you stir the column up with a stick 
they make a peculiar fisting noise, and open out in all 
directions in search of the enemy, which you take care 
they don't find. 

These ants are sometimes also called "visiting ants," 
from their habit of calling in quantities at inconvenient 
hours on humanity. They are fond of marching at night, 
and drop in on your house usually after you have gone 
to bed. I fancy, however, they are about in the day- 
time as well, even in the brightest weather ; but it 'l* 
certain that it is in dull, wet weather, and after dusk, 
that you come across them most on paths and open 
spaces. At other times and hours they make their way 
among the tangled ground vegetation. 

Their migrations arc infinite: and they create some of 
the most brilliant sensations that occur in West Africa, 
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replacing to the English exile there his lost burst water 
pipes of winter, and such-like things, while they enforce 
healthy and brisk exercise upon the African. 

I will not enter into particulars about the customary 
white man's method of receiving a visit of Drivers, those 
methods being alike ineffective and accompanied by 
dreadful language. Barricading the house with a rim of 
red hot ashes, or a river of burning paraffin, merely adds 
to the inconvenience and endangers the establishment. 

Tire native method with the Driver ant is different : 
one minute there will be peace in the simple African 
home, the heavy-scented hot night air broken only by 
the rhythmic snores and automatic side slaps of the 
family, accompanied outside by a chorus of cicadas and 
bull frogs. Enter the Driver— -the next moment that 
night is thick with hurrying black forms, little and big, 
for the family, accompanied by rats, cockroaches, snakes, 
scorpions, centipedes, and huge spiders, animated by the 
one desire to get out of the visitors' way, fall helter- 
skelter into the street, where they arc joined by the 
rest of the inhabitants of the village, fnr the ants when 
they once start on a village usually make a regular 
house-to-house visitation. I mixed myself up once in 
a delightful knockabout farce near- Kabir.da, and possibly 
made the biggest fool of myself I ever did. I was in a 
little village, and out of a hut came the owner and his 
family and all the household parasites pell mell, leaving 
the Drivers in possession ; but the mother and father of 
the family, when they recovered from this unwonted 
burst of activity, showed such a lively concern, and such 
unmistakable signs of anguish at having left something 
behind them in the hut, that I thought it must be the 
baby. Although not a family man myself, the idea of 
that innocent infant perishing in such an appalling 
manner roused me to action, and I joined the frenzied 
group, crying, “ Where him live?" “ In him far corner 
for floor ! " shrieked the distracted parents, and into 
that hut I charged. Too true ! There in the corner 
lay the poor little thing, a mere inert black mass, with 
hundreds of cruel Drivers already swarming upon it. 
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To seize it and give it to the distracted mother was, 
as the reporter would say, * the work of an instant," 
She gave a cry of joy, and dropped it instantly into a 
water barrel, where her husband held it down with a 
hoe, chuckling contentedly. Shiver not, my friend, at 
the callousness of the Ethiopian ; that there thing 
wasn't an infant — it was a ham ! 

These ants clear a house completely of all its owner’s 
afflictions in the way of vermin, killing and eating all 
they can get hold of. They will also make short work 
of any meat they come across, but don’t care about flour 
or biscuits. Like their patron Mephistopheles, however, 
they do not care for carrion, nor do they destroy furniture 
or stuffs. Indeed they are typically West African, 
namely, good and bad mixed. I n a few hours they leave 
the house again on their march through the Ewigkeit, 
which they enliven with criminal proceedings. Yet in 
9pitc of the advantage they confer on humanity, I believe 
if the matter were put to the human vote, Africa would 
decide to do without the Driver ant. Mankind has 
never been sufficiently grateful to its charwomen who, 
like these insect equivalents, do their tidying up at 
supremely inconvenient times. I remember an incident 
at one place in the Lower Congo, where I had been 
informed that "cork fever" was epidemic in a severe 
form among the white population. I was returning to 
quartern from a beetle hunt, in pouring rain ; it was, as 
it often is, “ the wet season," &c„ when I saw a European 
gentleman about twenty yards from his comfortable- 
looking house, seated on a chair, clad in a white cotton 
suit, umbrellaless, and with the water running off him as 
if he was in a douche bath. I liad never seen a case of 
cork fever, but I had heard such marvellous and quaint 
talcs of its .symptoms that I thought— well, perhaps, any- 
how, I would not open up conversation. To my remorse 
he said, as I passed him, “ Drivers." Inwardly apologis- 
ing, I outwardly commiserated him, and we discoursed. 
It was on this occasion that I saw a mantis, who is by 
way of being a very pretty pirate on his own account, 
surrounded by a mob of the blind hurrying Drivers who, 
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I may remark, always attack like Red Indians in open 
order. That mantis perfectly well knew his danger, but 
was as cool as a cucumber, keeping quite quiet and lifting 
his legs out of the way of the blind enemies around him. 
But the chances of keeping six legs going dear, for long, 
among such brutes without any of them happening on 
one, were small, even though he only kept three on the 
ground at one time. So, being a devotee of personal 
courage, 1 rescued him — whereupon he bit me for my 
pains. Why didn’t he fly ? How can you fly, I should 
like to know, unless you have a jumping off place ? 

Drivers arc indeed dreadful. I was at one place where 
there had been a white gentleman and a birthday party 
in the evening ; he stumbled on his way home and went 
to sleep by the path side, and in the morning there was 
only a white gentleman’s skeleton and clothes. 

However, I will dwell no more on them now. 
Wretches that they arc, they have even in spirit pursued 
me to England, causing a critic to observe that brevi 
ipalio interj/do is my only Latin, whereas the matter is 
this. 1 was once in distinguished society in West 
Africa that included other ladies. We had a distin- 
guished native gentleman, who had had an European 
education, come to tea with us. The conversation turned 
on Drivers, for one of the ladies had the previous evening 
had her house invaded by them at midnight. She 
snatched up a blanket, wrapped herself round with it, 
unfortunately allowed one comer thereof to trail, where- 
by it swept up Drivers, and awful scenes followed. Then 
our visitor gave us many reminiscences of his own, 
winding up with one wherein he observed " brevi spalio 
inlerjeito, ladies; 6ff came my breeches.” After this 
we ladies all naturally used this phrase to describe rapid 
action. 

There is another ant, which is commonly called the 
red Driver, but it is quite distinct from the above-men- 
tioned black species. It is an unwholesome-looking, 
watery-red thing with long legs, and it abides among 
trees and bushes. An easy way of obtaining specimens 
of this ant is to go under a mango or other fruit tree 
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and throw your cap at the fruit You promptly get as 
many of these insects as the most ardent naturalist 
could desire, its bite being every bit as bad as that of 
the black Driver. 

These red ones build nests with the leaves of the tree 
they reside on. The leaves arc stuck together with what 
looks like spiders' webs. I have seen these nests the 
size of an apple, and sent a large one to the British 
Museum, but I have been told of many larger nests 
than 1 have seen. These ants, unfortunately for me 
who share the taste, are particularly devoted to the fruit 
of the rubber vine, and also to that of a poisonous small- 
leaved creeping plant that bears the most disproportion- 
ately-sized spiny, viscid, yellow fruit. It is very difficult 
to come across specimens of either of these fruits that 
have not been eaten away by the red Driver. 

It is a very fascinating thing to see the strange 
devices employed by many kinds of young seedlings 
and sapling* to keen off these evidently unpopular 
tenants. They chicny consist in having a sheath of 
exceedingly slippery surface round the lower part of the 
stem, which the ants slide off when they attempt to 
climb. 1 used to spend hours watching these affairs. 
You would see an ant dash for one of these protected 
stems as if he were a City mar. and his morning train 
on the point of starting from the top of the plant stem. 
He would get up half an inch or so because of the dust 
round the bottom helping him a bit, then, getting no 
heading-ground, off he would slip, and falling on his 
back, desperately kick himself right side up, and go at 
it again as if he had heard the bell go, only to meet 
with a similar rebuff. The plants are most forbearing 
teachers, and their behaviour in every way a credit to 
them. I hope that they may in time have a moral and 
educational effect on this overrated insect, enabling him 
to realise how wrong it U for him to force himself where 
he is not welcome ; but a few more thousand years, 1 
fear, will elapse before the ant is anything but a chuckle- 
headed, obstinate wretch. Nothing nowadays but his 
happening to fall off with his head in the direction of 
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wnc other vegetable frees the slippery plant from his 
attempts. To this other something off he rushes, and 
if it happens to be a plant that docs not mind him up 
he goes, and I have no doubt congratulates himself on 
having carried out his original intentions, understanding 
the world, not being the man to put up with nonsense 
and nil that sort of thing, whereas it is the plant that 
manages him. Some plants don't mind ants knocking 
about among the grown-up leaves, but will not have 
them with the infants, and so cover their young stuff 
with a fur or down wherewith the ant can do nothing. 
Others, again, keep him and feed him with sweetstuff, 
so that he should keep off other enemies from its fruit, 
&c. But I have not space to sing in full the high in- 
telligence of West African vegetation, and I am no 
botanist ; yet one cannot avoid being struck by it, it is 
so manifold and masterly. 

Before closing these observations I must just mention 
that tiny, sandy-coloured abomination Myriaica mo/esto. 
In South West Africa it swarms, giving a quaint touch 
to domestic arrangements. No reckless putting down 
of basin, tin, or jam-pot there, least of all of the sugar- 
basin, unless tlie said sugar-basin is one of those com- 
monly used in those parts, of rough, violet-coloured 
glass, with a similar lid. Since I left South West Africa 
1 have read some interesting observations of Sir John 
Lubbock’s on the dislike of ants to violet colour. 1 
wonder if the Portuguese of Angola observed it long 
ago and adopted violet glass for basins, or was it merely 
accidental and empirical? I suspect the latter, or they 
would use violet glass for other articles. As it is, every- 
thing eatable in a house there is completely insulated 
in water— mints of water with a dash of vinegar in it— 
to guard it from the ants from below. To guard from 
the ants from above, the same breed and not a bit 
better, eatables arc kept in swinging safes at the end 
of coir rope recently tarred. But when, in spite of these 
precautions, or from the neglect of them, you find, say 
your sugar, a brown, busy mass, just stand it in the full 
glare of the sun. Sun is a thing no ant likes, I believe, 
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and it is particularly distasteful to arts with pale com- 
plexions ; and so you can see them tear themselves 
away from their beloved sugar and clear off like a Hyde 
Park meeting smitten by a thunderstorm. 

This kind of ant, or a nearly allied species, is found in 
houses in England, where it is supposed they have been 
imported from the Brazils or West Indies in 1828. 
Possibly the Rrar.ils got it from South West Africa, with 
which they have had a trade since the sixteenth century, 
most of the Brazil slaves coming out of Congo. It is 
unlikely that the importation was the other way about ; 
for exotic things, whether plants or animals, do not 
catch on in Western Africa as they do in Australia. In 
U former land everything of the kind requires constant 
care to keep it going at all, and protect it from the 
terrific local circumstances. It is no use saying to 
animal or vegetable, “ There is room for all in Africa ” — 
for Africa, that is Africa properly so called— Equatorial 
West Africa— is full up with its own stuff now, crowded 
and fighting an internecine battle with the most marvel- 
lous adaptations to its environment 




CHAPTER II 

SIERRA LEONE AND ITS SURROUNDINGS 

Concerning the perils that b-se( i!te navigator in the Bai«os of St 
Ann, with some description of the country between the Sierra 
Ifc*>c and Cape Palmas and the reasons wherefrom it came to 
be called the Pepper, Grain, or Melogucsta Coast 

It was late evening-time when the reached that 

part of the South Atlantic Ocean where previous ex- 
perience and dead reckoning led our captain to believe 
that Sierra Leone existed. The weather was too thick 
to sec ten yards front the ship, so remembering certain 
captains who, under similar eircurr.stance-i, failing to 
pick up the light on Cape Sierra Leone, had picked 
up the Carpenter Rock with their keels instead, he let 
go his anchor, and kept us rolling about outside until 
the morning came Slippcrty slop, crash !. slippcrty 
slop, crash I went all loose gear on board all night long ; 
and those of the passengers who went in for that sort 
of thing were ill from the change of motion. The mist, 
our world, went gently into grey, and then black, 
growing into a dense darkness tilled with palpable, 
woolly, wet air, thicker far than it had been before. 
This, my instructors informed me, was caused by 
the admixture of the "solid malaria coming off the 
land." 

However morning came at last, and even 1 was on 
deck as it dawned, and was rewarded for my unwonted 
activity by a vision of beautiful, definite earth-form 
dramatically unveiled. No longer was the our 
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only material world. The mist lifted itself gently off, 
as it seemed, out of the ocean, and then separated 
before the morning breeze; one great mass rolling 
away before us upwards, over the land, where 
portions of it caught amongst the forests of the 
mountains and stayed there all day, while another 
mass went leisurely away to the low Bullhani shore, 
from whence it came again after sunset to join the 
mountain and the ocean mists as they drew down and in 
from the sea, helping them to wrap up Freetown, 
Sierra Leone and its lovely harbour for the night. 

It was with a thrill of joy that I looked on Free- 
town harbour for the first time in mv life I knew 
the place so well, Yes ; there were all the bays, Km, 
English and Pirate ; and the mountains, whose thunder 
rumbling caused Pedro do Centra to call the place 
Sierra Leona when he discovered it in 1462. And had 
not my old friend, Charles Johnson, writing in 1724, 
given me all manner of information about it during 
those delicious hours rescued from school books and 
dedicated to a most contentious study of A General 
History of Robber us and Murders of the most Notorious 
Pyraits ? That those bays away now on my right 
hand “were safe and convenient for cleaning and 
watering ; m and so on, and there rose up before my 
eyes a vision of the society ashore here in 1724 that 
lived “very friendly with the natives— being thirty 

» shmcn in all ; men who in some part of their lives 
>een either privateering, buccaneering, or pirating, 
and still retain and have the riots and humours 
common to that sort of life.*' Hard by, tco, was Bence 
Island, where, according to Johnson, " there lives an old 
fellow named Crackers (his true name he thinks fit to 
conceal), and who was formerly a noted buccaneer ; he 
keeps the best house in the place, has two or three guns 
before his door with which he salutes his friends the 
pyrates when they put in, and lives a joval life with them 
all the while they arc there." Alas I no use to me was 



the careful list old Johnson had given me of the residents. 
They were all dead tow, and I could not go ashore and 
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hunt up “ Peter Brown ” or" John Jones," who had “ one 
long boat and an Irish young roan.” Social things 
were changed in Freetown, Sierra Leone; but only 
socially, for the old description of it is, as far as scenery 
goes, correct to-day, barring the town. Whether or no 
everything has dunged for the better is not my business 
to discuss here, nor will I detain you with any descrip- 
tion of the town, as I have already published one after 
several visits, with a better knowledge than I had on my 
first call there. 

On one of my subsequent visits I fell in with Sierra 
Leone receiving a shock. We were sitting, after a warm 
and interesting morning spent going about the town 
talking trade, in the low long pleasant room belonging 
to the Coaling Company whose windows looked out 
over an eventful warehouse yard ; for therein abode a 
large dog-faced baboon, who shied stones and sticks at 
toys ana any one who displeased him, pretty nearly as 
well as a Flintshire mar,. Also in the yard were a large 
consignment of kola nuts packed as usual in native- 
made baskets, called bilys, lined inside with the large 
leaves of a Ficus, anti our host was explaining to my 
mariner companions their crimes towards this cargo, 
while they defended themselves with spirit It seemed 
that this precious product if not kept on deck made a 
point of heating and then going mildewed ; while, if you 
did keep it on deck, either the first officer’.-, minions went 
fooling about it with the hose, which made it swell up 
and burst and ruined it, or left it in unmitigated sun, 
which shrivelled it— and so on. This led, naturally, to 
a general conversation on cargo between the mariners 
and the merchants, during which some dreadful things 
were said about the way matches arrived, in West 
Africa and other things, shipped at shipper's own risk, 
let alone the way trade suffered by stowing hams next 
the boilers. Of course the other side was a complete 
denial of these accusations, but the affair was too vital 
for any of us to attend to a notorious member of the 
party who kept bothering us “ to get up and look at 
something queer over King Tom." 
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Now it was market day in Freetown ; and market 
day there has got more noise lo the square inch in it 
than most things. You feci when you first meet it 
that if it were increased a little more it would pass 
beyond the grasp of human car, like the screech of 
that whistle they show o(T at the Royal Society's 
Conversazione. However, on this occasion the market 
place sent up an entire compound yell, still audible ; 
and we rose as one man as the portly housekeeper, 
followed by the small but able steward, burst into 
the room, announcing, in excited tones, “ Oh ! the 
town be took by locusts I The town be took by 
locusts 1" (D.C jortiuimo) Anc we attended to the 
incident; ousting the reporter of “ the queer thing over 
King Tom " from the window, and ignoring his “ I told 
you sc," because he hadn't 

This was the first cloud of locusts that had come 
right into the town in the memory of the oldest 
inhabitant, though they occasionally raid the country 
away to the North. 1 am informed that when the chiefs 
of the Western Soudan do net give sufficient gifts to the 
man who is locust king and has charge of them— keep- 
ing them in holes in the desert of Sahara- he lets them 
out in revenge. Certainly that year he let them out with 
a vengeance, for when I was next time down Coast in the 
Oil Rivers I was presented with specimens that bad 
been caught in Old Calabar and kept as big curios. 

This Freetown swarm came up over the wooded hills 
to the South-West in a browr, cloud of singular structure, 
denser in some parts than others, continually changing 
its points of greatest density, like one of Thompson's 
diagrams of tire ultimate structure of gases, for you could 
see the component atoms as they swept by. They were 
swirling round and round upwards-dowmvards like the 
eddying snow Hakes in a winter's storm, and the whole air 
rustled with the beat of the locusts' wings. They hailed 
against the steep iron roofs of the store-houses, slid 
down it, many falling feet through the air before they 
recovered the use of their wings— the gutters were soon 
full of them — the ducks in the yard below were gobbling 

D 
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and squabbling over the layer now covering the ground, 
and the baboon chattered as he seized handfuls and 
pulled them to pieces. 

Everybody took them with excitement, save the jack 
crows, who on their arrival were sitting sleeping on the 
roof ridge. They were horribly bored and bothered by 
the affair. Twice they flopped down and tried them. 
There they were lying about in gutters with a tempting 
garbage/ took, but evidently the jack crows found 
them absolutely mawkish ; so they went back to the 
roof ridge in a fuming rage, because the locusts battered 
against them atvd prevented them from sleeping. 

We left Sierra Leone on the late in the afternoon, 

and ran out again into tl»e same misty wet weather. The 
next morning the balance of our passengers were neither 
up early, nor lively when they were up ; but to my sur- 
prise, after what 1 had heard, no one had the much* 
prognosticated attack of fever. All day long wc steamed 
onwards, passing the Banana Isles and Sherboro Island 
and the sound usually called Sherboro River. 1 Wc, 
being a South-West Coast boat, did not cal! at the 
trading settlements here, but kept on past Cape St. Ann 
for the Kru coast. 

All day long the rain came down a9 if thousands of 
cr.crgctic— well, let us say — angels were hurriedly baling 
the waters above the firmament out into the ocean. 
Everything on board was reeking wet 

You could sweep the moisture off the cabin panelling 
with your hand, and our clothes were clammy and musty, 
and the towels too damp on their own account to dry 
you. Why none of us started specialising branchiie I 
do not know, but feel that would have been the proper 
sort of breathing apparatus for such an atmosphere. 

The passengers were all at the tail end of their spirits, 
for Sierra Leone U the definite beginning of the Coast to 
the outgocr. You arc down there wlien you leave it out- 
ward bound ; it is indeed the complement of Canary. 
Those going up out of West Africa begin to gel excited 

1 This word is probably n corruption of the old name for this 
ifiuriet, Ccrbcras 
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at Sierra I -cone ; those going down into West Africa, 
particularly when it is the wet season, begin to get 
depressed. It did not, however, operate in this manner 
on me. I had survived Sierra Lefme, I had enjoyed 
it ; why, therefore, not survive other places, and enjoy 
them ? Moreover, my scientific training, combined 
with close study of the proper method of carrying on 
the local conversation, had by now enabled me to under- 
stand its true spirit, never contradict, and, if you can, 
help it onward. When going on deck about 6 o'clock 
that evening, I was alarmed to see our gallant captain 
in red velvet slippers. A few minutes later the chief 
officer burst on my affrighted gaze in red velvet slippers 
too. Oti my way hurriedly to the saloon I encountered 
the third officer similarly shod. When I recovered from 
these successive shocks, I carried out my mission of 
alarming the rest of the passengers, who were in the 
saloon enjoying themselves peacefully, and reported 
what I had seen. The old Coasters, even including 
the silent ones, agreed with me that we were as good as 
lost so far as this world went ; and the deaf gentleman 
went hurriedly on deck, wc think, " to take the sun " — it 
was a way he had at any time of day, because " he had 
been studying about how to fix points for the Govern- 
ment— and wished to keep himself in practice." 

My fellow new-comer9 were perplexed ; and one of 
them, a man who always made a point of resisting edu- 
cation, and who thought nothing of calling some of our 
instructor's best information “ Tommy Rot I " said, " I 
don't see what can happen ; we’re right out at sea. and 
it’s as calm as a millpond." 

“ Don’t you, my young friend ? don’t you ? ’’ sadly said 
an old Coaster. " Well, I'll just tell you there’s precious 
little that can’t happen, for we’re among the snoals of 
St Ann." 

The new-comers went on deck ° just to look round ; " 
and a9 there was nothing to be seen but a superb speci- 
men of damp darkness, they returned to the saloon, one 
of them bearing an old chart sheet which he had bor- 
rowed from the authorities. Now that chart was not 

D 2 
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reassuring ; the tiling looked like an exhibition pattern 
of a prize shot gun, with the quantity of rocks marked 
down on it 

u Ixiok here, 1 ' said an anxious inquirer; “why arc 
some of these rocks named after the Company’s ships ? * 

' Think," said the calm old Coaster. 

“Oh, 1 sayl hang it all, you don't mean to say they’ve 
been wrecked here ? Anyhow, if they have, they got off 
all right How is it the * Yoruba Rock ’ and the ' Gambia 
Rock?’ The ‘Yoruba’ and the 'Gambia' arc running 
now.” 

“ Those,” explains the old Coaster kindly, " were the 
old ' Yoruba ' and ' Gambia.' The * Bonny ' that runs now 
isn’t the old ' Bonny.’ It's the way with most of them, 
isn’t it ? ” he says, turning to a fellow old Coaster. “ Na- 
turally," says hi* friend. " But this is the old original— 
you know, and it’s just about time she wmte up her 
name on one of these tombstones.” “You don't save 
ships," he continues, for the instruction of the new- 
comers, attentive enough now; “that go on the ICru 
coast, and if you get ashore you don’t save the things 
you stand up in — the natives strip you." 

" Cannibals I " I suggest. 

1 Oh, of course they arc cannibals ; they arc all can 
nibals, are natives down here when they get the chance. 
But, that docs not matter ; you see what 1 object to is 
being brought on board the next steamer that happens 
to call crowded with all sorts of people you know, and 
with a lady missionary or so among them, just with 
nothing on one but a flyaway native cloth. You re- 
member D ? ” " Well," says his friend. Strengthened 

by this support, he takes his turn at instructing the 
young critic, saying soothingly, "There, don’t you worry ; 
have a good dinner." (It was just being laid.) “For if 
you do get ashore the food is something beastly. But, 
after all, what with the sharks and the surf and the can- 
nibals, you know the chances are a thousand to one that 
the worst will come to the worst and you will live to 
miss your trousers." 

After dinner we ncw-comcrs went on deck to keep 
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an eye on Providence, and I was called on to explain 
how the alarm had been given me by the footgear of 
the officer* I said, like all great discoveries, ‘it was 
founded on observation made in a scientific spirit.” I 
had noticed that whenever a particularly difficult bit of 
navigation had to be done on our boat, red velvet 
slippers were always worn, as for instance, when running 
through the heavy weather wc had met south of the 
Bay, on going in at Puerto de la Luz, and on rounding 
the Almadia reefs, and on entering Freetown harbour 
in fog. But never before had I seen more than one 
officer wearing them at a time, while to-night they were 
blazing like danger signals at the shore ends of all 
three 

My opinion as to the importance of these articles to 
navigation became further strengthened by subsequent 
observations in the Bights of Biafra and Benin. We 
picked up rivers in tnem, always wore them when 
crossing bars, and did these things on the whole suc- 
cessfully. But once 1 was on a vessel that was rash 
enough to go into a difficult river — Rio Del Rcy — without 
their aid. That vessel got stuck fast on a bank, ar.d, as 
likely as not, would be sticking there now with her crew 
and passengers mere mosquito-caten skeletons, had not 
our first officer rushed to his cabin, put on red velvet 
slippers and gone out in a boat, energetically sounding 
around with a hand lead. Whereupon we got off, for 
clearly it was not by his sounding ; it never amounted 
to more than two fathoms, while wc required a good 
three-and a half Yet that first officer, a truthful man 
always, said “ Nobody did a stroke of work on board that 
vessel bar himself”; so 1 must leave the reader to escape 
if he can from believing it was the red velvet slippers 
that saved us, merely remarking that these invaluable 
nautical instruments were to be purchased at Hamburg, 
and were possibly only met with on boats that nln to 
Hamburg and used by veterans of that fleet. 

If you will look on the map, not mine, but one visible 
to the naked eye, you will sec that the Coast from Sierra 
Leone to Cape Palmas is the lower bend of the hump of 
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Africa and the turning point into the Bights of Benin, 
Biafra and Panavia. 

Its appearance gives the voyager his first sample of 
those stupendous sweeps of monotonous landscapes so 
characteristic of Africa. From Sherboro River to Cape 
Mount, viewed from the sea, every mile looks a« like the 
next as peas in a ood, and should a cruel fate condemn 
you to lire ashore here in a factory you get so used to 
the eternal sameness that you automatically believe that 
nothing else but this sort of world, past, present, or 
future, can ever have existed : and that cities and moun- 
tains arc but the memories of dreams. A more horrible 
life than a life in such a region for a man who never 
takes to it, it is impossible to conceive ; for a man who 
does take to it. it is a kind of dream life. I am judging 
from the few men I have met who have been stationed 
here in the few isolated little factories that arc estab- 
lished. Some of them look like haunted men, who, 
when they are among white men again, cling to their 
society : others are lazy, dreamy men, rather bored by it 
The kind of country that produces this effect must be 
exceedingly simple in make : it i* not the mere isolation 
from fellow white men that does it — for example, the 
handful of men who are On the Ogowe do not gel like 
this, though many of them arc equally lone men, yet 

a are bright and lively enough. Anyhow, exeeed- 
> simple in make as is this region of rkfrica from 
Sherboro to Cape Mount, it consists of four different 
things in four long lines — lines that go away into 
eternity for as far as eye can see. There is the bard of 
yellow sard on which your little factory is built. This 
band Is walled to landwards by a wall of dark forest, 
mounted against the sky to seaward by a wall of white 
surf, beyond that there is the horizon-bounded ocean. 
Neither the forest-wall nor surf-wall changes enough to 
give any lively variety ; they just run up and down a 
ut of the same set of variations. In the light of 
st noon the forest-wall stands dark against the 
dull blue sky, in the depth of the darkest night you can 
sec it stand darker still, against the stars ; on moonlight 
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nights and on tornado nights, when you see the forest-wall 
by the lightning light, it Icxik* as if it had been done 
over with a coat of tar. The surf-wall is equally 
consistent, it may bz bad, or good as surf, but it's 
generally the former, which merely means it is a higher, 
broader wall, and more noisy, but it*s the same sort of 
wall, making the same sort of noise all the time. It Is 
always white ; in live sunlight, snowy white suffused with 
a white mist wherein are little broken, quivering bits of 
rainbows. In the moonlight, it gleams with a whiteness 
there is in nothing ebe on earth. If you can imagine a 
r.on -transparent diamond wall. I think you will get some 
near idea to it, and even cn the darkest of dark nights 
you can still see the surf-wall clearly enough, for it 
shows like the ghost of its daylight self seeming to have 
in it a light of its own, and you love or hate iL Night 
and day and season changes pa *3 over these things, like 
refections in a mirror, without altering the mirror frame ; 
but nothing comes that ever stills for one-half second 
the thunder of the surf-wall or makes it darker, or makes 
the forest-wall brighter than the rest of your world. 
Mind you, it in intensely beautiful, intensely soothing, 
intensely interesting, if you can read it and you like it, 
but life for a man who cannot and does not is a living 
death. 

But if you are seafaring there is no chance for a 
brooding melancholy to seize on you hereabouts, for you 
soon run along this hit of coast and see the sudden, 
beautiful headland of Cape Mount, which springs aloft 
in several rounded hills a thousand and odd feet above 
the sea and looking like an island After passing it, 
the land rapidly sinks again to the old level, for a 
stretch of another 46 miles or so when Cape Mesurado, 1 
rising about 2CO feet, seems from seaward to be another 

1 The derivation of this name given by Barbot is from Misrri- 
terdia. “ A* socn# pr«ttrd 00 occasion of a Portuguese ship cut 
stray near the little river Druro, the men of that ship were assaulted 
by ine negroes which made the Portuguese cry for quarter, using 
the word Mircntanfto, tan which by corruption mesurado * 
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The capital of the Liberian Republic, Monrovia, is 
situated on the southern side of the river Mewrado, and 
right under the high land of the Cape, but it is not 
visible from the roadstead, and then again comes the 
low coast, unrolling its ribbon of sandy beach walled as 
before with forest-wall and surf, but with the difference 
that between the sand beach and the forest arc long 
stretches of lagooned waters. Evil looking, mud-fringed 
things they were, when 1 once saw them at the end of a 
hal'd, dry season, but when the wet season’s rains come 
they are transformed into beautiful lakes ; communicat- 
ing with each other and overflowing by shallow channels 
which they cut here and there through the sand-beach 
ramparts into the sea. 




rivers doubling on themselves sneak out between sand 
banks, and make no obvious break in surf or forest wall. 
The old sailing direction that gave as a landmark the 
" Tree with two crows on it ” is as helpful as any one 
could get of many places here, and when either the 
smoke season or the wet season is on of course you 
cannot pt as good as that Hut don’t imagine that 
unless the navigator wants to call on business, he can 
" just put up his heels and blissfully think o’ nowt," for 
this bit of the West Const of Africa is one of the meet 
trying in the world to work. Monotonous as it is ashore. 
It is exciting enough out to sea in the way of the rocks 
and shoals, and an added danger exists a: the beginning 
ami end of the wet, and the beginning of the dry season, 
in the shape of tornadoes 1 These are sudden storms 
coming up usually with terrific violence; customarily from 
the S.E, and E, but sometimes towards the end of the 
season straight from S. More slave ships than enough 
have been lost along this bit of coast in their time, let 
alone decent Bristol Guineamcn into the bargain, owing 
to " a delusion that occasionally seined inexperienced 

1 Tornado is possibly - corruption from tl* Portuguese trouafo, 
a ihnnrlcrstoim ; or from /onttdo, signifying returned : bat most 
likely it cocnra from the Spanisfc tornado, signifying thunder. 
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commanders that it was well to heave- to for a tornado, 
whereas a sailing ship’s best chance lay in her heck 1 
It was a good chance too, for owing to the short duration 
of this breed of hurricane and their terrific rain, there 
accompanies them no heavy sea, the tornado-rain iron- 
ing the ocean down ; so if, according to one of my 
eighteenth century friends, you see that well-known 
tornado-cloud arch coining, and you are on a Guinea- 
man, for vour sins, “ a dray of a vessel with an Epping 
Ferest of sea growth on her keel, and two-thirds of the 
Cltw down with fever or dead of it, as likely they will 
be after a spell on this coast," the sooner you get her 
ready to run the better, and with as little on her as you 
can do with. If, however, there be a white cloud inside 
the cloud-arch you must strip her quick and clean, for 
that tornado is going to be the worst tornado you were 
ever in. 

Nevertheless, tornadoes are nothing to the reeks round 
here. At the worst, there are but two tornadoes a day, 
always at tide turn, only at certain seasons of the year, 
and you can always see them coming ; but it is not that 
way with the rocks. There is at least one to each 
quarter hour in the entire twenty-four. They arc there 
all the year round, and more than one time in forty you 
can’t see them coming. In case you think I am over- 
stating the case, I beg to lay before you the statement 
concerning rocks given me by an old captain, who was 
used to these seas and never lost a ship. 1 had said 
something flippant about rocks, and he said, “ I’ll write 
them down for you, missy.” This is just his statement 
for the chief rocks between Junk River and BafTu ; not 
a day's steamer run. 41 Two and three quarters miles 
and six cables N.W. by W. from Junk River there is 
1 Hooper’s Patch/ irregular in shape, about a mile long 
and carrying in some places only 2i fathoms of water. 
There is another bad patch about a mile and a-half from 
Hcoper's, so if you have to go dodging your way into 
Marshall, a Liberian settlement, great caution and good 
luck is useful. In Waterhouse Bay there’s a cluster of 
pinnacle rocks all under water, with a will-o’-thc wisp 
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kind of buoy, that may be there or not to advertise 
them. One rock at Tobokanni has the civility to show 
its head above water, and a chum of his, that lies about 
a mile W. by S. from Tobokanni Point, has the seas 
constantly breaking on it. The coast there is practically 
reefed for the next eight miles, with a boot channel 
near the shore. But there is a gap in this reef at Young 
Scstera, through which, if you handle her neatly, you 
can run a ship in, In some places this reef of rock is 
three-quarters of a mite out to sea. Trade Town is the 
next place where you may now call for cargo. Its par- 
ticular rock lies a mile out and shows well with the sea 
breaking on it. After Trade Town the rocks arc more 
scattered, and the bit of coast by Kurrau River rises in 
cliffs 40 to 60 feet high. The sand at their base is 
strewn with fallen blocks on which the surf breaks with 
great force, sending the spray up in columns ; and until 
you come to Sestos River the rocks are innumerable, 
but not far out to sea, so you can keep outside them 
unless you want to run in to the little factory at Tembo. 
Just beyond Sestos River, thrcc-quartcre of a mile S.S.W. 
of Fen River, there arc those Fen rocks on which the 
sea breaks, but between these and the Manna rocks, 
which are a little more than a mile from shore N.W. by 
N. from Sestos River, there are any quantity of rocks 
marked and not marked on the chart. These Manna 
rocks arc a jolly bad lot, black, and only a few break- 
ing, and there is a shoal bank to the S.E. of these for 
half a mile, then for the next four mills, there are not 
more than 70 hull openers to the acre. Meat of them 
are not down on the chart, so there's plenty of oppor- 
tunity now about for you to do a little African discovery 
until you come to Sestos reef, off a point of the same 
name, projecting half a mile to westwards with a lot of 
foul ground round it Spence rock which breaks, is W. 
two-thirds 5 ., distant ij miles from Sestos Point ; within 
5 miles of it is the rock which Tkt Corisco discovered in 
1885. It is not down on the chart yet, all these set of 
rocks round Sestce are sharp too, so the lead gives you 
no warning, and you are safer right away from them. 
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Then there's a very nasty one called Diabolitos. I cx- 

E t those old Portuguese found it out, it's got a lot of 
le ones which exler.il 2 miles and more to seaward. 
There is another devil reck off Bruni, called by the 
natives Ba Ya. It stands £0 foet above sea -level, and 
has a towering crown of trees on it It is a bad one is 
this, for in thick weather, as it is a mile off shore and 
isolated, it is easily mistaken, and so acts as a sort of 
decoy for the lot of sunken devil rocks which arc round 
it Further along towards Baffu there are four more 
rocks a mile out, and foul ground all the way." 

I jus: give you this bit of information ns an example, 
because I happen to have this rough rock list of it ; but 
a little to the cast the rocks and dangers of the Kru 
Coast are quite as Lad, both in quantity and quality", 
indeed, more so, for there is more need for vessels to 
call. I often think of this bit of coast when I see pea- 

S le unacquainted with the little local peculiarities of 
car West Africa looking at a map thereof and wonder- 
ing why such ar.d such a Bay is not utilised as a harbour, 
or such and such a river not navigated, or this, that and 
the other bit of Coast so little known of and traded with 
Such undeveloped regions have generally excellent local 
reasons, reasons that cast no blaroc on white man’s 
enterprise or black man’s savagery. They arc rock- 
reefed coast or barred rivers, and therefore not worth 
the expense to the trader of working them, and you 
must alwavs remember that unless the trader opens up 
bits of West Africa no one else will. It may seem 
strange to the landsman that tire navigator should hug 
such a coast as the shoals (the Baixoi as the old Portu- 
guese have it) of St Ann — but they da If you ask a 
medem steamboat captain he will usually tel) you it is 
to save time, a statement that the majority of the pas- 
sengers on a West Coast boat will receive with open 
derision and contempt, holding him to be a spendthrift 
thereof ; but I myself fancy that hugging this coast is a 
vestigial idea. In the old sailing-ship days, if you ran 
out to sea far from these shoals you lost your wind, and 
maybe it would take you five mortal weeks to go from 
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Sierra Leone to C*pe Mount or Wash Congo, as the 
natives called it in the 17th century. 

Off the Kru Coast, both West Coast and South-West 
Coast steamers and mcn-o'-war on this station, call to 
ship or unship Krumen. The character of the rocks, of 
which I have spoken — their being submerged for the 
most part, and pinnacles — increases Ihc danger con- 
siderably, for a ship may tear a wound in herself that 
will make short work of her, yet unless she remains 
impaled on the rock, making, as it were, a buoy of 
herself, that rock might not be found again for years. 

This sort of thing has happened many times, and the 
surveying vessels, who have been Instructed to localise 
the danger and get it down on the chart, have failed to 
do so in spite of their most elaborate efforts ; whereby 
the more uncharitable of the sun-eying officers arc led 
in their wrath to hold that the mercantile marine officers 
who reported that rock and gave its bearings did so 
under the influence of drink, while the more charitable 
and scientifically inclined have suggested cha: elevation 
and subsidence are energetically and continually at 
work along the Bight of Benin, hoisting up shoals to 
within a few feet of the surface in some places, ar.d 
withdrawing them in others to a greater depth. 

The people ashore here are commonly spoken of as 
Liberians and Kruboys. The Liberians are colonists in 
the country, having acquired settlements on this coast 
by purchase from the chiefs of the native tribes. The 
idea of restoring the Africans carried off by the slave 
trade to Africa occurred to America before it did to 
England, for it was warmly advocated by the Rev. 
Samuel Hoskins, of Newport, Rhode Island, in 1770. 
but it was i8ld before America commenced to act on it, 
and the first emigrants embarked from New York for 
Liberia in 1820. On tho other hand, though England 
did not get the idea until 1787, she took action at once, 
buying from King Tom, through the St George’s Bay 
Company, the land at Sierra Leone between the 
Rochelle and Kitu River. This was done on the 
recommendation of Mr. Smcatham. The same year 
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WU shipped off to this new colony the first consignment 
of 460 free negro servants and 60 whites ; out of those 
400 arrived and survived their first fortnight, and set 
themselves to build a town called Granville, after Mr, 
Granville Sharpe, whose exertions had resulted in Lord 
Mansfield’s epoch-making decision in the case of 
Somerset v. Mr. J. G. Stewart, his master, i.e., that no 
slave could be held on English soil. 

The Liberians were differently situated from their 
neighbours at Sierra Leone in many ways ; in seme of 
these they have been given a better chance thar the 
Africans sent to Sierra Leone — in other ways not so 
good a chance. Neither of the colonies has been com- 
pletely successful. 

I hold the opinion that if those American and 
English philanthropist', could not have managed the 
affair better than they did, they had better have confined 
their attention to talking, a thing they were naturally 
great on, and left the so-called restoration of the African 
to his native soil alone. For they made a direful mess 
of the affair from a practical standpoint, ana thereby 
inflicted an enormous amount of suffering and a terrible 
mortality on the Africans they shipped from England. 
Canada, and America : the tradition whereof still clings 
to the colonics of Liber.a and Sierra Leone, and gravely 
hinders their development by the emigration of educated, 
or at any rate civilised Africans now living in the West 
Indies and the Southern States of America. 

I am aware that there are many who advocate die 
return to Africa of the Africans who were exported 
from the West Coast during the slavery days. But 1 
cannot regard this as a good or even necessary policy, 
for two reasons. One b that those Africans woe not 
wanted in West Africa, The local supply of African is 
sufficient to develop the country in every way. There 
are in West Africa now, Africans thoroughly well edu- 
cated, as far as European education gees, and who are 
quite conversant with the nature of their own country 
and with the language of their fellow countrymen. 
There are also any quantity of Africans there "ho, 
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though not well educated, are yet past-masters in the 
particular culture which West Africa has produced on 
its inhabitants. 

The second reason is that the descendants of the 
exported Africans haw seemingly lost their power of 
resistance to the malarial West Coast climate. This is a 
most interesting subject, which some scientific gentleman 
ought to attend to, tor there is a sufficient quantity of 
evidence ready for his investigation. The mortality 
mong the Africans sent to Sierra Leone and Liberia 
has been excessive, and so also has been that amongst 
the West Indians who went to Congo Beige, while the 
original intention of the United Presbyterian Mission to 
Calabar had to be abandoned from the same cause. In 
fact it looks as if the second and third generation of 
deported Africans liad no greater power of resistance to 
West Africa than the pure white races ; and such being 
the case it seems to me a pity- they should go there. 
They would do better to bring their energies to bear on 
developing the tropical regions of America and leave 
the undisturbed stock of Africa to develop its own. 

However, wc will not go into that now. I beg to 
refer you to Bishop Ingram's Sierra Leone after a 
Hundred Years, for the nistory of England's philan- 
thropic efforts. I may, some day, perhaps, in the 
remote future, write myself a book on America's effort, 
but I cannot write it now, because I have in my posses- 
sion only printed matter— a wilderness of opinion and a 
mass of abuse on Liberia as it is. No sane student of 
West Africa would proceed to form an opinion on any 
part of it with such stuff and without a careful personal 
study of the thing a* it it. 

The natives of this part of the West coast, the abori- 
ginal ones, as Mrs. Gault would call them, arc a different 
matter. You can go and live in West Africa without 
seeing a crocodile or a hippopotamus or a mountain, but 
no white man can go there without seeing and ex- 
periencing a Kruboy, and Krutoys are one of the main 
tribet here. Kruboy* are, indeed, the backbone of 
white effort in West Africa, and I think 1 may say there 
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is but one man of all of us who have visited West Africa 
who has not paid a tribute to the Kruboys* sterling 
qualities Alas ! that one was one of England's greatest 
men. Why he painted that untrue picture of them I do 
not know. I know that on this account the magnificent 
work he did is discredited by all West Coasters. “ If he 
said that of Kruboys,” say the old Coasters, “ how can lie 
have known or understood anything ?" It is a painful 
subject, and my opinion on Kruboys is entirely with the 
old Coasters, who know them with an experience of 
years, not with the experience of any man, however 
eminent, who only had the chance of seeing them for a 
few weeks, and whose information was so clearly drawn 
from vitiated sources. All I can say in defence of my 

C fellow countryman is that he came to West Africa 
the very worst school a man can for understanding 
the Kraboy, or anv true Negro, namely, from the Bantu 
African tribes, and that he only fell into the error many 
other great countrymen of mine have since fallen into, 
whereby there is war and misunderstanding and dis- 
affection between our Government and the true Negro 
to-day, and nothing, as far as one can see, but a grievous 
waste of life and gold ahead. 

The Kruboy is indeed a sore question to all old 
Coasters. They have devoted themselves to us English, 
and they have suffered, laboured, fought, been massacred, 
and so on with us for generation after generation. 
Many a time Kronen have come to me wher. we have 
been together in foreign possessions and said, “ Help us, 
we are Englishmen.” They have never asked in vain of 
me or any Englishman in West Africa, but recognition of 
their services by our Government at home is — well, about 
as much recognition as most men get from it who dc good 
work in West Africa. For such men are a mere handful 
whom a so-called Imperialism can neglect with impunity, 
ar.d even if it has for the moment to excuse itself for so 
doing, it need only call us - traders." I say '• us," because 
I am vain of haring been, since my return, classed among 
the Liverpool traders by a distinguished officer. 

This part of Western Africa from Sierra Leone to 
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Cape Palmas was known to the geographers amongst the 
classics as Lcuct /Ethiopia : to their suceesvons as the 
Grain or Pepper or Mcleguetta Coast I will discourse 
Inter of the inhabitants, the Kru, from an ethnological 
standpoint, because they arc too interesting and im- 

E »rt ant to be got in here. The true limits of the 
rain coast arc from the River Scstros to Growy, two 
leagues east of Cape Palmas according to Sorbot, and 
its name came from the fact that it was thereabouts 
that the Portuguese, on their early expeditions in the 
15th century, first came across grains of paradise, a 
circumstance that much excited those navigators at the 
time and encouraged them to pursue their expeditions to 
this region, for grains of paradise were in those days much 
valued and had been long known in European markets. 

These euphoniously-named spices arc the seeds of 
clivers amomums or in lay language, cardamum— 
AfuouiRm Mcleguetta (Roscoe) or as Pereira has it, 
Amomum gronuiti Parodist, Tlieir more decorative 
appellation 11 grains of Paradise M is of Italian origin, the 



Italians having known and valued this spice, bought it, 
ainl sold it to the rest of Europe at awful prices long 
before the Portuguese, under Henry the Navigator, visited 
the West African Coast. The Italians had bought the 
spice from the tawny Moors, who brought it, will: other 
products of West Africa, across the Desert to the 
Mecli temincan port Monte Barca by Tripoli. 

The reason why this African cardamum received either 
the name of grains of Paradise or of Mcleguetta pepper 
is, like most African things, wrapt in mystery to a 
certain extent. Some authorities hold they got the 
first name on their own merits. Others that the Italian 
merchants gave it them to improve prices. Others 
that the Italians gave it them honestly enough on ac- 
count of their being nice, and no one knowing where on 
earth exactly they came from, said, therefore, why not 
say Paradise? It is certain, however, that before the 
Portuguese went down into the unknown seas and found 
the Pepper coast that the Italians knew these peppers 
came from the ccuntiy of Mdli, but as they did not know 
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where that was, beyond that it was somewhere in 
Africa, this did not take away the sense of romance from 
tile spice. 

A9 for their name Meleguetta, an equal divergence of 
opinion reigns. 1 myself think the proper word is 
roeneguetta. The old French name was mancguilia, 
and the name they arc still called by at Cape Palmas in 
the native tongue is emanequetta. The French claim to 
have brought peppers and ivory from the River Sestros 
as early as 1364, and the River Sestros was on the sea- 
board of the kingdom of Mcne, but the termination 
quetta is mast probably a corruption of the Portuguese 
name for pepper. But, on the other hand, the native name 
for them among the Sestros people is Waizanzag. And 
therefore, the whole name may well be European, and 
just as well called ineleguetta ai meneguetta, because 
the kingdom of Menc was a fief of the Empire of Mclli 
when the Portuguese first called at Sestros. The other 
possible derivation is that which savs melc is a corrup- 
tion of the Italian name for Turkey millet, melauga, 
a thing the grains rather resemble. Another very 
plausible derivation is that the whole word is Portuguese 
:u origin, but a corruption of mafa gens, the Portuguese 
having found the people they firs! bought them of a bad 
lot, and so named the pepper in memory thereof. This 
however is interestingly erroneous, and an early example 
of the danger of armchairism when dealing with West 
Africa For the coast of the vtal/gent was not the coast 
the Portuguese first got the pepper from, but it was that 
coast just to the east of the Melcguetta, where all they 
got was killing and general unpleasantness round by 
the Rio San Andrew, Drcwin way, which coast is now 
included in the Ivory. 

The grains themselves are by no means confined to 
the Grain Coast, but arc the fruit of a plant common in 
all West African districts, particularly so on Cameroon 
Mountain, where just above the 3 ,CCO feet level on the 
east and south-east face, you come into a belt cf them, 
and horrid walking ground they make. I have met 
with them also in great prolusion in the Sierra del 
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Crystal ; but there is considerable difference in the 
kinds. The grain of Paradise of commerce is, like that 
of the East Indian cardamum, enclosed in a fibrous 
capsule, and the numerous grains in it arc surrounded 
by a pulp having a most pleasant, astringent, aromatic 
taste. This is pleasant eating, particularly if you do not 
manage to chew up with it any of the grains, for they arc 
amazingly hot in the mouth, and cause one to wonder 
why Paradise instead of Hades was reported as their 
M country of origin.* 

The natives arc very fond of chewing the capsule 
and the inner bark of the stem of the plant. They 
are, for Ok* matter of that, fond of chewing anything 
but the practice in this case seems to me more rc- 
than when carried on with kola or ordinary 

kinds of mdeguetta pepper come up from 
Guinea. That from Accra is the larger, plumper, 
and tougher skinned, and commands the higher price. 
The capsule, which is about 2 Inches long by ] inch 
in breadth, is more oval than that of the other kind, 
and the grains in it are round and bluntly angular, 
bright brown outside, but when broken open showing 
a white inside. The other kind, the ordinary Guinea 
Grain of commerce, comes from Sierra Leone and 
Liberia They are devoid of the projecting 
tuft on the umbcllicus. The capsule is like that of 
the Accra grain. When dry, it is wrinkled, and if 
soaked does not display the longitudinal frill of the 
Javan Amomum maximum r which it is sometimes 
used to adulterate. This common capsule is only 
about li inches long and £ an inch in diameter, but 
the grain when broken open is also white like the 
Accra one. There arc, however, any quantity on 
Camaroom of the winged Javan variety, but these 
have so far not been exported. 

The plant* that produce the grains are zingibcraccous, 
cane-likc in appearance, only having broader, blunter 
leaves than the bamboo The flower is very pretty, in 
some kinds a violet pink, but in the most common a 
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violet purple, and they are worn as marks of submission 
by people in the Oil Rivers suing for peace. These 
flowers, which grow doje to the ground, seeming to 
belong more to the root of the plant than the stem, or, 
more properly speaking, looking as if they had nothing 
to do with the graceful great soft canes round them, but 
were a crop of lovely crocus-likc flowers on their own 
account, are followed by crimson-skinned cods enclosing 
the black and brown seals wrapped in juicy pulp, ouite 
unlike the appearance they present when dried or 
withered. 

There is only a small trade done in Guinea grains 
now, George III. (Cap. 58) having declared that no 
brewer or dealer in wine shall be found in possession of 
grains of Paradise without paving a fine of £200, and 
that if any druggist shall sell them to a brewer that 
druggist 9hall pay a fine of/500 for each such offence. 

The reason of this enactment was the idea that the 
grains were poisonous, and that the brewers in using 
them to give fire to their liquors were destroying their 
consumers, His Majesty’s lieges As far as poison gees 
this idea was wrong, for Meleguetta pepper or grains of 
Paradise are quite harmless, though hot Perhaps, how- 
ever, 9 ome consignment may have reached Europe with 
poisonous seeds in it I once saw four entirely different 
sorts of seeds in a single sample. That is the worst of our 
Ethiopian friends, they adulterate every mortal thing that 
passes through their hands. I will do them the justice 
lo say they usually do so with the intellectually compre- 
hensible end in view of gaining an equivalent pecuniary 
advantage by it Still it is commercially unsound of 
them ; for example, for years they sent up the seeds of 
the Ktckia Africana as an adulteration for Strophantus, 
whereas they would haw made more by finding out 
that the Kickia was a great rubber-producing tree. 
They will often take as much trouble to put in foreign 
matter as to get more legitimate raw malarial. I really 
fancy if any one were to open up a trade in Kru Coast 
rocks, adulteration would be found in the third shipment 
It is their way, and legislation is useless. All that is 
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necessary is that the traders who buy of them should 
know their business, and not make infants of themselves 
by regarding the African as one or expecting the govern- 
ment to dry nurse them. 

In private life the native uses and values these Guinea 
grains highly, using them sometimes internally, some- 
times externally, pounding them up into a paste with 
which they beplaster their bodies fur various aches and 
pains. For headache, not the sequelae of trade gin, but 
of malaria, the forehead and temples arc plastered with 
a stiff paste made of Guinea grain, hard oil, chalk, or 
some such suitable medium, and it is a mest efficacious 
treatment for this fearfully common oomplaint in West 
Africa. 3ut the careful ethnologist must not mix this 
medicinal plaster up with the sort of prayerful plaster 
worn by the West Africans at the time for Ju Ju, and go 
and mistake a person who is merely attending to his 
body for one who is attending to his souL 




CHAPTER III 

AFRICAN CHARACTERISTICS 

Contaiainis some account of the divers noises of Western Afrik, 
and an account of the country east of Cape Palmas, and other 
things i to which is added an account of the manner of 
shipping timber j of the ©VI Bristol trade ; and, mercifully for 
the reader, A lea» ing oT. 

Wiien wc got our complement of K rumen on board, 
we proceeded down Coast with the intention of calling 
off Accra. I will spare you Ihe description of the 
scenes which accompany the taking on of Kniboys; 
they have frequently bom described, for they always 
alarm the new-comer— they are the first bit of real 
Africa he sees if bound for the Gold Coast or beyond. 
Sierra Leone, charming as it is, has a sort of Christy 
Minstrel air about it for which he is prepared but the 
Km boy as he comes on board looks quite the Boys’ 
Book of Africa sort of thing; though, needless to 
remark, as innocent as a lamb, bar a tendency to acquire 

C ble property. Nevertheless, Kruboys coming on 
for your first time alarm you ; at any rate they 
did me, and they also introduced me to African noise, 
which like the insects is another most excellent thing 
that you should get broken into early. 

Woe Co the man in Africa who cannot stand 
perpetual uproar ! Few things surprised me more than 
the rarity of silence and the intensity of it when vou did 
get it There is only that time which comes between 
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10.30 A.M. and 4.30 P.M., in which you can look for 
anything like the usual quid of an English village. We 
will give Man the first place in theorchestra, he deserve* il. 
I fancy the main body of the lower classes of Africa 
think externally instead of internally. You will hear 
them when they are engaged together on some job — 
each man issuing the fullest directions and prophecies 
concerning it, in shouts ; no one taking the least notice 
of his neighbours. If the head man really wants them 
to do something definite he fetches those within his 
reach an introductory whack ; and even when you are 
sitting alone in the forest you will hear a man or woman 
coming down the narrow bush path chattering away 
with such energy and expression that you can hardly 
believe your- eyes when you leam from him that he has 
no companion. 

Some of this talking i*, I fancy, au equivalent to our 
writing. I know many English people who, if (hey 
want to gather a clear conception of an affair, write it 
down ; the African, not having writing, first talks it out. 
And again more of it is conversation . with spirit 
guardians and familiar spirits, and also with those of 
their dead relatives and friends, and I have often seen a 
man, sitting at a bush fire or m a village palaver house, 
turn round and say, " You remember that, mother ? * to 
the ghost that to him was there. 

I remember mentioning this very touching habit of 
theirs, as it seemed to me, in order to console a sick and 
irritable frier.d whose cabin was close to a gangway then 
in possession of a very lively lot of Sierra Leone 
Krutoys, and lie said, " Oh, I dare say they do, Miss 
Kingsley ; but I’ll to hanged if Hell is such a damned 
way off West Africa that they need shout so loud. 1 ' 

The calm of the hot noontide fades towards evening 
time, and the noise of things in general revives and 
increases. Then do the natives call in instrumental 
aid of diverse and to my or pleasant kinds. Great is 
the value of the tom-tom, whether it be of pure native 
origin or constructed from an old Dcvo3 patent paraffin 
oil tin. Then there is the kitty-kacty, so called from its 
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strange scratching-vibrating sound, which you hear down 
South, and on Fernando Fo, of the excruciating mouth 
harp, and so on, all accompanied by the voice. 

If it be play night, you become the auditor to an 
orchestra as strange and varied as that which played 
before Shadracb, Mesh cell, and A be cl n ego. I know I am 
no musician, so I own to loving African music, bar that 
Femandian harp ! Like Benedick, I can say, “ Give me 
a horn for my money when all is done," unless it be a 
tom-tom. The African horn, usually made of a tooth 
of ivory, and blown from a hole in the side, is an 
instrument I unfortunately cannot play on. I haw riot 
the lung capacity. It requires of you to breathe in at 
ono breath a whole S.W. gale of wind anil then to 
empty it into the hom, which responds with a 
l>reliminary rcot-too-tcot before it gees oil into its noble 
dirge bellow. It is a fine instrument, and should be 
introduced into European orchestras, for it is full of 
colour But I think that evoi the hom, and certainly 
all other instruments, savage and civilised, should bow 
their heads in homage to the tom-tom, for, as a method 
of getting at the inner soul of humanity where arc they 
compared with that noble instrument? You doubt it 
Wei), go and hear a military tattoo or any |ierformancc 
on kettledrums up here, and I fed you will reconsider the 
affair ; but even then, remember you have not heard all 
the African tom-tom can tell you. I don’t soy it's an 
instalment suited for serenading your lady-love with, 
but that is a thing 1 don't require of an instrument All 
else l lie tnm-tom can do, and do well. It can talk as 
well as the human tongue. It can make you want to 
dance or fi^ht for no private reason, as nothing else can, 
and be you biacl; or white it calls up in you all your 
Neolithic man. 

Many African instruments are, however, sweet and 
gentle, and as mild as sucking doves, notably the xylo- 
phonic family. These Marimbas, to use their most 
common name, arc all over Africa, from Senegal to 
Zambesi. Their form varies with various tribes — the 
West African varieties almost universally have wooden 
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keys instead of iron ones like the East African. 
Personally, 1 like the West African best ; there is some- 
thing exquisite in the sweet, clear, water-like notes 
produced from the strips of soft wood of graduated length 
that make the West African key-board. All these 
instruments have the sound magnified and enriched by 
a hollow wooden chamber under their key-beard. In 
Calabar this chamber is one small shallow box, 
ornamented, as most wooden things arc in Calabar, with 
poker work— but in among the Fan, under the key-board 
were a set of calabashes, and in the calabashes one hole 
apiece and that hole covered carefully with the skin of a 
large spider. While down in Angola you met the 
xylophone in the imposing form you can see on the 
opposite page. Of the orchid fibre stringed harp, I have 
jpaken elsewhere, and there remains but one more 
truly great instrument that I need mention. I have 
had a trial at playing every African instrument I 
have come aero*, under native teachers, and they have 
assured me that, with application, I should succeed in 
becoming a rather decent performer on the harp and 
xylophone, and had the makings of a genius for the 
tom-tom but my greatest and most rapid triumph was 
achieved on this other instrument. 1 picked up the hang of 
the thing in about five minutes, and then being vain when 
I returned to white society I naturally desired to show 
olT my accomplishment, but met with no encouragement 
whatsoever — Indeed my friends said gently, but firmly, 
that if I did it again they should leave, not the settlement 
merely, but the continent, and devote their remaining 
years to sweeping crossings in their native northern 
towns — they said they would rather do this than hear 
that instrument played again by any one. 

This instrument is mace from an old powder keg, with 
both ends removed ; a piece of raw hide is tied tightly 
round it over what one might call a bung-hole, while a 
piece of wood with a lump of rubber or fastening is 
passed through this hole. The performer then wets his 
hand, inserts it into the Instrument, and lightly grasps 
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the knob beau the dram skin with a beautiful boom, and 
the Mick gives an exquisite screech as it passes through 
the hole in the skin, which the performer enhances with an 
occasional howl or wail of his own, according to his taste 
or feeling. Theie are other varieties of this instrument, 
some with one end of the cylinder covered over and the 
knob of the stick heating the inside, but in all its forms 
it is impressive. 

Next in point of strength to the human vocal and 
instrumental performers come frogs. The small green 
one, whose note is like that of the cricket's magnified, is 
a part -singer, but the big bull frog, whose tones are all 
his own, sings in Handel Festival sized choruses. I don’t 
much mind either of these, but the one I hate is a solo 
frog who seems eternally engaged at night in winding up 
a Waterbury watch. Many a r.ight have I stocked thick 
with calamity on that frog's account ; many a night have 
! landed myself in hailing distanceof Amen Corner from 
having gone out of hut, or house, with my mind too 
full of the intention of flattening him out with a slipper, 
to think of driver ants, leopards, or snakes. Frog hunt- 
ting is one of the worst things you can do in West 
Africa. 

Next to frogs come the crickets, with their chorus of 
“ sire did, she didn’t," and the desdas, but they knock of! 
earlier than fregs, and when the frogs have done for the 
night there is quiet for the few hours of cool, until it gels 
too cool, and the drill that comes before the dawn wakes 
up the birds, and they wake you with their long, mellow, 
exquisitely beautiful whistles. 

The aforesaid arc everyday noises in West Africa, and 
you scon get used to them or die of them ; but there arc 
myriads of others that you hear when in the bush. The 
grunting sigh of relief of the hippos, the strange groaning, 
whining bark of the crocodiles, the thin cry of the bats, 
the cough of the leopards, and that unearthly yell t'ua: 
sometimes comes out of the forest in the depths of dark 
nights. Yes, my naturalist friends, it's all very well to 
say it is only a love-lorn, innocent little marmoset-kind 
of thing that makes it l know, poor dear, Softly, Softly, 
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and he wouldn't do it Anyhow, you just wait until you 
hsir it in a shaky little native hut, or when you arc 
spending the night, having been foo! enough to lose 
yourself, with your back against a tree quite alone, and 
that ycii comes at you with its agony of anguish and 
appeal out of that dense black world of forest which the 
moon, be she never so strong, cannot enlighten, and 
which looks all the darker for the contrast of the glisten- 
ing silver mist that shows here and there in the clearings, 
or over lagoon, or river, wavering, twining, rising and 
fulling ; so full of strange motion and beauty, yet, some- 
how, as sinister in its way as the rest of your surroundings, 
and so deadly silent I third: if you hear that yell cutting 
through this sort of thing like a knife and sinking des- 
pairingly into the surrounding silence, you will agree 
with me that it seems to favour Duppy, and that, |w?r- 
clunce, the strange red patch of ground you passed at the 
foot of the cotton tree before nigh: came down on you, was 
where the yell came from, for that place is red and damp, 
and vour native friends liave told you it is so because of 
the bleed wiped 01T a sasa-bonsum and his victims a* 
he goes down through it to his under-world home. 

Seen from the sea, the Ivory Coast is a relief to the 
eye after the dead level of the Grain Coast, but the at- 
tention of the mariner to rocks has no practical surcease ; 
and there is that submarine horror for sailing ship*, the 
Bottomless pit. They used to have great tragedies with 
it in olden times, and you can still, if you like, for that 
matter: but the French having a station 15 miles to the 
east of it at Grand Bassam would nowadays prevent your 
experiencing the action of this phenomenon thoroughly, 
aril getting not only wrecked but killed by the natives 
ashore, though they are a lively lot still. 

Now, although this is not a manual of devotion, I must 
my a few words on the Bottomless pit All along the 
West Coast of Africa there is a great shelving bank, 
submarine, formed by the depositor the great mud-laden 
rivers and the earth-wash of the heavy rains. The sIodc 
of what the scientific term the great West African bank 
is, on the whole, very regular, except opposite Piccaninny 
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Bassam, where it is ait right through by a great chasm, 
presumably the result of volcanic action, This chasm 
commences about 15 miles from bud, and Is shaped like 
a V, with the narrow end shorewards. Nine miles out 
it is three miles wider ami 2,403 feet deep, at three miles 
out the sides arc opposite each other and there is little 
more than a mile between them, and tbc depth is 1.536 
feet , at one mile from the beach the chasm is only a 
quarter of a mile wide and the depth (See feet— close up 
beiide the beach the depth is 1 20 feet The floor of this 
chasm is covered with grey mud, and some five miles 
out the surveying vessels got fragments of coral 
rock. 

The sides of this submarine valley seem almost 
vertical cliffs, and herein lies its danger for the sailing 
ship. The master thereof, In the smoke or fog season 
(December— Februaiy), may not exactly know to a mile 
or so where he is, and being unable to make out 
Piccaninny Bassam, which is only a smail native village 
on the sand ridge between the surf and the lagoon, he 
lets go his anenor on the edge of the cliffs of this 
Bottomless pit. Then the set of the tide and the 
onshore breeze cause it to drag a little, and over it goes 
down into the abyss, ar.d ashore he is bound to go. In 
old days he and his ship’s crew formed a welcome 
change in the limited dietary of the exultant native. 
Mr. Barfcot, who knew them well, feelingly remarks, •• It 
is from the bloody tempers of these brutes that the 
Portuguese gave them the name of Maiagens, for they 
eat human flesh," and he cites how “ recently they have 
massacred a great number of Portuguese, Dutch and 
English, who came for provisions and water, not 
thinking of any treachery, and not many years since, 
(that is to say, in 1677) an English ship lost three of its 
men ; a Hollander fourteen ; and, in 1678,3 Portuguese, 
nine, of whom nothing was ever heard since/' 

From Cape Palmas until you are past the mouth of 
the Taka river (St. Andrew' the coast is low. Then 
comes the Cape of the Little Strand (Caboda 1’raruba), 
now called, I think. Price's Point. To the east of this 
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you will see ranges of dwarf red cliffs rising above the 
beach and gradually increasing in height until they 
attain their greatest in the face of Mount Bedford, 
where the cliff is 280 feet high. The Portuguese called 
these Barreira Vermclhas ; the French, Kalazis Rouges ; 
and the Dutch, Roode Kliftin, all meaning Red Cliffs. 
The sand at their feet is strewn with boulders, and the 
whole country round here looks fascinating and 
interesting. 1 regret never having had an opportunity 
of seeing whether those cliffs had fossils on them, for 
they seem to rne so like those beloved red cliffs of mine 
in Kacongo which have. The investigation, however, of 
such makes of Africa is messy. Those Kacongo cliffs 
were of a sort of red clay that took on a greasy 
slipperiness when they were wet, which they frequently 
were on account of tire little springs of water that came 
through their faces. When pottering about them, after 
having had my suspicions lulled by twenty or thirty yards 
of numbly dryness, I would ever and anon come across a 
water spring, and down I used to go -and lose nothing 
by it, going home in die evening time in what the lccal 
natives would have regarded as deep mourning for a 
large family -red clay being their sign thereof. The 
fossils I found in them were horizontally disposed layers 
of dam shells, with regular intervals, or bands, of red 
clay, four or five feet across ; between the layers some of 
the she'd layers were 40 or more feet above the present 
beach level. Identical deposits of shell I also found far 
inland in Ka Congo, but that has nothing to do with the 
Ivory Coast 

Inland, near Drewin, on the Ivory Coast, you can see 
from the sea curious shaped low hills ; the definite range 
of these near Drewin is called the Highland of Drewin ; 
after this place they occur frequently close to the shore, 
usually isolated but now and again two or three together, 
like those called by sailors the Sisters. I am much 
interested in these peculiar -shaped hills that you sec on 
the Ivory and Gold Coast, and again, far away down 
South, rising out of the Ouronucgou swamp, and have 
endeavoured to find out if any theories have been 
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suggested as to their formation, but in vain They look 
like great bubbles, and run from 300 to 2fxx> feet. 

The red cliffs end at Mount Bedford and the estuary 
of the Fresco River, and after passing this the coast is 
low until you reach what is now called the district of 
Lahu. a native sounding name, but really a corruption 
from its old French name La- Hoe ot Hou. 

You would not think, when looking at this bet of coast 
from the sea, that the strip of substantial brown sand- 
beach is but a sort of viaduct, behind which lies a chain 
of stagnant lagoons. In the wet season, these stretches 
of dead water cut off the sand-beach from the forest for 
as much as 40 miles and more. 

Beyond Mount La- Hou on this sand strip there are 
many native villages— each village a crowded clump of 
huts, surrounded by a grove of coco paiir. trees, each tree 
belonging definitely to some native family or individual, 
and having its owner's particular mark on it, and each 
grove of palm trees slanting uniformly at a stiff angle, 
which gives you no cause to ask which is the prevailing 
wind here, for they tell you bright and dcar.as they lean 
N.E., that the S.W. wind brought them up to do so. 

Groves of coco palms are no favourites of mine. I 
don't like them. The trees are nice enough to look on, 
ar.d nice enough to use In the divers ways you can use a 
coco-nut palm ; but the noise of the breeze in their 
crowns keeps up a perpetual rattle with their hard leaves 
that sounds like heavy rain day and night, so that you 
feel you ought to live under an umbrella, and your mind 
girts worried about it when you arc not looking after it 
with your common sense 

Then the natives are such a nuisance with coco-nuts. 
For a truly terrific kniff give me even in West Africa 
a sand-beach with coco-nut palms and natives. You 
never get coco-nut palms without natives, because they 
won’t grow out of sight of human habitation. I am told 
also that one coco will not grow alone ; it must have 
another coco as well as human neighbours, so these 
things, of course, end in a grove. It's like keeping cats 
with no one to drown the kittens. 
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Well, the way the and) comes about in this affair is 
thus. The natives bury the coco-nuts in the sand, so as 
to get the fibre off them. They have buried nuts in that 
sand foi ages before you arrive, and the nuts have rotted, 
and ci&hs have come to see what was going on, a thing 
crabs will do, and they have settled down here and died 
in their generations, and rotted too. The sandflies and 
all manner of creeping things have found that sort of 
district suit them, and have joined in, while the natives, 
who arc great hands at fishing, have flung all their fish 
offal there, and then there is usually a lagoon behind 
all this which contributes its particular aroma, so that 
between them the smell i3 a good one, even for West 
Africa. 

The ancient geographers called this coast Ajanginal 
/Ethiopc, and the Dutch and French used to reckon it 
from Growe, where the Mdsguetta Coast ends. Just 
east of Cape Palmas, to the Rio dc Swciro da Costa, 
where they counted the Gold Coast to begin, the Portu 

E iese divided the coast thus. The Ivory, or, as the 
utchmen called it, the Tand Kust, from Gowe to Rio 
St. Andrew ; the Mdsguetta from St Andrew to the 
Rio I-agos ; 1 and the Quaqua from the Rio Lagos to 
Rio de Swetro da Costa, which is just to the cast of what 
is now called Assini. 

It is undoubtedly one of the most interesting and now- 
adays least known bits of the coast of the Bight of Benin ; 
but, taken altogether, with my small knowledge of it, I 
do not feel justified in recommending the Ivory Coast 
as either a sphere for emigration or a pleasure resort 
Nevertheless, it is a very rich district naturally, and one 
of the most amusing features of West African trade you 
can see on a steamboat is to watch the shipping of 
timber therefrom. 

This region of the Bight of Benin is one of enormous 
timber wealth, and the development of this of late years 
has been great, adding the name of Timber Ports to the 
many other names this particular bit of West Africa 
bears, the Timber Ports being the main ports of the 
• No conaectoo with Ac Colony of Lagoj. 
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French Ivory Coast, and the English port of Axim on 
the Gold Coast 

The best way to watch the working of this industry is 
to stay on board the steamer , if by chance you go on 
shore when this shipping of mahogany is going on you 
may be expected to help, or get out of the way. which is 
hot work, or difficult. The last time I was in Africa wc on 

the shipped 170 enormous baulks of timber. These 

logs run on an average 20 to 30 feet long and 3 to 4 feet 
in diameter. They are towed from the beach to the 
vessel behind the surf boats, seven and eight at a time, 
tied together by a rope running through rings called 
dogs, which arc driven into the end of each log, and 
when alongside, the rope from the donkey engine crane 
is dropped overboard, and passed round the log by the 
negroes swimming about in the water regardless of sharks 
and as agile as fish. Then, with much uproar and advice 
the huge Iocs are slowly heaved on board, and cither de- 
posited on the deck, or forthwith swung over the hatch and 
lowered down. It is almost needless to remark that, with 
the usual foresight of Man, the hatch is of a sire unsuited 
to the log. and therefore as it hangs suspended, a chorus 
of counsel surges up from below and from all sides. 

The officer in command of this particular hatch 
pnsently shouts " Lower away," waving his hand grace- 
fully from the wrist as though he were practising for 
piano playing, but really to guide Shoo Fly, who is 
driving the donkey engine. The tremendous log hovers 
over the hatch, and then gradually, “ softly, softly,” as 
Shoo Fly would say, disappears into the bowels of the 
ship, until a heterogeneous yell in English and Kru warns 
the trained intelligence that it is low enough, or more 
probably too low. " Heave a link ! “ shouts the officer, 
and Shoo Fly and the donkey engine heaveth. Then 
the official hand waves, and the crane swings round with 
a whiddlc, whiddlc, and there is a moment's pause, the 
rope strains, and groans, and waits, and as soon as the 
most important and valuable people on board, such as 
the Captain, the Doctor and myself, are within its reach 
to give advice, and look down the hatch to sec what is 
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going on. that rope likes to break, and comes clawing at 
us a mass of bent and broken wire, and as wc scatter, 
the great log goes with a crash into the hold. Fortu- 
nately, the particular log 1 remember as indulging in 
this catastrophe did not go through the ship’s bottom, as 
I confidently expected it bad at the time, nor was any 
one killed, such a batch of miraculous escapes occurring 
for the benefit of the officer and men below as can only 
be reasonably accounted foe by their having expected 
this sort of thing to happen. 

Quaint are the ways of mariners at times. That time 
they took on quantities of great logs at the main gang- 
way, well knowing chat they would have to go down the 
hatch aft, and that this would entail hauling them along 
the narrow alley ways. This process was effected by 
rigging the steam winches aft, then two sharp hooks 
connected together by a chain at the end of the wire 
hawser were fixed into the head of the log, and the word 
passed " Haul away,” water being thrown on the deck 
to make the legs slip easier over it. and billets of wood 
put underneath the log with the same intention, and the 
added hope of saving the deck from being tom by the 



rough-hewn, hard monster. 
Now there 



there arc two superstitions rife regarding this 
affair. The first is, that if you hitch the hooks lightly 
into each side of the log's head and then haul hard, the 
weight of the log will cause the hooks to get firmly and 
safely embedded in it The second is, that the said 
weight will infallibly keep the billets undeT it in due 
position. 

Nothing short of getting himself completely and per- 
manently killed shakes the mariner's faith in these 
notions. V/hat often happens is this. When the strain 
is at its highest the hooks slip out of the wood, and try 
and scalp any one that’s handy, and now and again they 
succeed. There was a man helping that day at Axim 
whom the Doctor said had only last voyage fallen a victim 
to the hooks , they slipped out of the head of the leg and 
played round his own, laying it open to the bone at the 
back, cutting him over the cars and across the forehead, 
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and if that man hail r.nt had a phenomenally thick skull 
be must have died. But no, there he was on this voyage 
as busy a3 ever with the timber, close to those hooks, and 
evidently with his superstitious trust in the invariable 
embedding of hooks In timber unabated one fraction. 

Sometimes the performance is varied by the hauling 
rope itself parting and going up the alley-way like a boa 
constrictor in a fit, whisking up black passengers and 
boxes full of screaming parrots in its path from places 
they had placed themselves, or been placed in, well out 
of its legitimate line of march. But the day it succeeds 
in clawing hold of and upsetting the cook’s grease-tub, 
which lives in the alley- way, that is the day of horror for 
the first officer and the inauguration of a period of 
anient holystoning for his minions. 

Should, however, the broken rope fail to find, as tbc 
fox-hunters would say, in tbc alley-way, it flings itself 
in a passionate embrace round the person of the donkey 

S nc aft, and gives severe trouble there. The mariners, 
an admirable faith and patience, untwine it, talking 
seriously to it meanwhile, and then fix it up again, may 
be with more care, and the shout " Heave away ! ” 
goes forth again ; the rope groans and creaks, the hooks 
go in well on either side of the log. and off it moves once 
more with a graceful, dignified glide towards its 
destination. The Bo'sun and Chips with their eyes on 
the man at the winch, and let us hope their thoughts 
employed in the penitential contemplation of their past 
sins, so as to be ready for the consequences likely to 
arise for them if the rope parts again, do not observe the 
little Whitehindunderbillet, as a German would call it, 
which is getting nearer and nearer the end of the log, 
which has stuck to the cock. In a few moments the log 
is off it, and down on Chips' toes, who returns thanks 
with great spontaneity, in language more powerful than 
select. The Bo'.un yells, " Avast heaving, there 1 " and 
several other things, while his assistant Kruboys, 
chattering like a rookery when an old lady’s pet parrot 
has just joined it, get crowbars and raise up the timber, 
and the Carpenter is a free man again, and the little 

Y 
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white billet reinstated. * Huu! away ! " roars the Bo’sun, 
* Abadco Na nu He am oro de Kri Kri,” join in the 
hoarse-voiced Kruboys, “ Ji na oi," answers the excited 
Shco Fly, and off goa that log again. The particular 
leg whose going; on 1 am chronicling slewed round at 
this juncture with the force of a Roman battering ram, 
drove in the panel of my particular cabin, causing all 
softs of bottles and tilings Inside to cast themselves on 
the floor and smash, whereby I, going in after dark, got 
cut. But no matter, that log, one of the classic sized 
legs, was in the end safely got up the alley-way and 
duly stowed among its companions. For let west Africa 
send what it may. be it never so large or so difficult, be 
he never so ill-provided with tackle to deal with it, the 




Cam are dye-wcods, and, before the Anilines came in 
these woods were in great request ; invaluable they were 
for giving the dull rich red to bandana handkerchiefs and 
the warm brown tints to tweed stuffs. Camwood was 
once popular with cabinet makers and wood-turners 
here, but of late years it has onlv come into this market 
in roots or twisty bits — all the better these for dyeing, 
but not for working up; and so it has fallen out of 
demand among cabinet makers, in spite of its beautiful 
grain and fine colour, a pinky yellow when fresh cut, 
deepening rapidly on exposure to the air into a rich, dark 
red brown. Amongst old Spanish furniture you will 
find things made from Camwood that are a joy to the 
eye. There lias been some confusion as to whether Bar 
and Camwood are identical— merely a matter of age in 
the same tree or no— but I have seen the natives cutting 
both lives? timbers, and they are quite different trees in 
the look of them, as any one woukl expect from seeing a 
billet of Bar and one of Cam ; the former is a light 
porous wood and orange colour when fresh cut, while 
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Sco billets of Bar and only 1 ;o to 200 of Cam go to the 

ton. 

There are many signs of increasing enterprise in the 
West African timber trade, but so far this form of wealth 
has barely been touched, so vast arc the West African 
forests and so varied tire trees therein. At present it, 
like most West African industries, is fearfully handi- 
capped by the deadly climate, the inferiority and 
expensivencto of labour, and the difficulties of trans- 
port 

At present it is useless to fell a tree, be it ever so fine, 
if it is growing at any distance from a river down which 
you can float it to the sea beach, for it would be 
impossible to drag it far through the liane-tangled West 
African forest. 

Indeed, it is no end or a job to drag a decent-sized 
log even two hundred yards or so to a river. Tire way 
it is done is this. When felling the tree you arrange 
that its h«id shall fall away from the river, then trim off 
the rough stuff and hew the heavy end to a rough point, 
so that when the boys are pully-hauling dow n the slope 
— you must have a slope — to the bank, it may not only 
be able to pierce the opposing undergrowth snearwise 
more easily than if its end were flat or jagged, but also 
by the fact of its own weight it may help their exertions. 

I have seen one cr two grand scenes on the Ogow4 
with trees felled on steep mountain sides, wherein you 
had only got to arrange these circumstances, start your 
leg on its downward course to the river, get out of 
the fair way of it, and leave the rest to gravity, 
which carried tilings through in grand style, with a 
crashing rush and a glorious splash into the river. 
You had, of course, to take care you had a clear bank 
and not one fringed with dead trees, into which your 
mighty spear would embed itself, and also to have a 
canoe load of energetic people to get hold of the log and 
keep it out of the current of that lively Ogowi: river, nr 
it would go off to Kama Country express. But this 
work on timber was far easier than that on the Gold or 
Ivory Coasts, whence most timber comes to Europe, and 

F 2 
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where the make of the country docs not give you so 
fully the assistance of steep gradients. 

After what I have told you about the behaviour of 
these great baulks on board ship you will not imagine 
that the log behaves well during its journey on land. 
Indeed, my belief in the immorality of inanimate nature 
has been much strengthened by observing the conduct 
of African timber. Nor am 1 alone in judging it harshly, 
for an American missionary once said to me, “ Ah I it 
will be a grand day for Africa when we have driven out 
all the heathen devils ; they are everywhere, not only in 
graven images, but just universally scattered around." 
The remark was made on the occasion of a floor that 
had been laid down by a mission carpenter coming up on 
its own account, as native timber floors laid down by 
native carpenters customarily come, though the native 
carpenter lays Norway bear as wcil enough. 

When, after much toil and tribulation and uproar, the 
log has been got down to the river and floated, iron rings 
arc driven into it, and it is branded with its owner’s 
mark. Then the owner does not worry himself much 
about it for a month or so, but lets it float its way down 
ai’.d soak, and generally lazy about until he gets together 
sufficient of its kind to make a shipment. 

One of the many strange and curious things they told 
me of on the West Coast was that old idea that hydro- 
phobia is introduced into Europe by means of these logs. 
There is, they say, on the West Coast of Africa a 
peculiarly venomous scorpion that makes its home on 
the logs while they arc floating in the river, three-parts 
submerged on account of weight, and the other part 
most delightfully damp and cool to the scorpion’s mind. 
When the logs get shipped frequently the scorpion gets 
shipped too, and subsequently comes out in the hold and 
bites the resident rats. So far I accept this statement 
fully, for I have seen more than enough rats and 
scorpions in the hold, and the West Coast scorpions arc 
particularly venomous; but feelin? that in these days it 
ts the duty of every one to keep their belief for religious 
pur poses, I cannot go on and in a whole souled way 
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believe that the dogs of Liverpool, Havre, Hamburg, 
and Marseilles worry the said rats when they arrive in 
dock, and, getting bitten by than, breed rabies 

Nevertheless, I do not interrupt and say, “Stuff," 
because if you do this to the old Coaster he only offers 
to fight you, or see you shrivelled, cr bet you half-a- 
crown, or in some other time-honoured way demonstrate 
the truth of his assertion, and he will, moreover, go on 
and say there is more hydrophobia in the aforesaid towns 
than elsewhere, and as the chances arc you have not got 
hydrophobia statistics with you, you are lost Besides, 
it's very unkind and unnecessary to make a West 
Coaster go and say or do things which will only malic 
things harder for him in the time " to come,” and any- 
how if you are of a cautious, nervous disposition you 
had better search your bunk for scorpions, before turning 
in, when you arc on a vessel that has got timber on 
board, and the chances are that your labours will be 
rewarded by discovering specimens of this interesting 
animal. 

Scorpions and centipedes are inferior in worrying 
power to driver ants, but they are a feature in Coast life, 
particularly in places— Cameroons, for example If you 
see a man who seems to you to have a morbid caution 
in the method of dealing with his hat or folded dinner 
napkin, judge him not harshly, for the chances are he is 
from Cameroon, where there arc scorpions — scorpions of 
great magnitude and tough constitutions, as was 
demonstrated by a little affair up here that occurred in a 
family I know. 

The inhabitants of the French Ivory Coast are an ex- 
ceedingly industrious and enterprising set of people in 
commercial matters, and the export and import trade is 
computed by a recent French authority at ten millioo 
francs pa annum. No official computation, however, of 
the trade of a Coast district is correct, for reasons I will 
not enter into now. 

The native coinage equivalent here is the man ilia— a 
bracelet in a state of sinking into a mere conventional 
token. These manilla3 are made of an alloy of copper 
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and pewter, manufactured mainly at Birmingham and 
Nantes, the individual value being from 20 to 25 
centimes. 

Changes for the worse as far as English trade is 
concerned have passed over the trade of the Ivory Coast 
recently, but the way, even in my time, trade was 
carried on was thus. The native traders deal with the 
captains of English sailing vessels and the French 
factories, buying palm oil and kernels from the bush 
people with merchandise, and selling it to the native 
or foreign shippers. They get paid m manillas, which 
they can, when they wish, get changed again into 
merchandise cither at the factory or on the trading 3hip. 
The manilla is, therefore, a kind of bank for the blade 
trader, a something he can put his wealth into when he 
wants to store it for a time. 

They have a singular system of commerdal corre- 
spondence between the villages on the beach and the 
villages on the other aide of the great lagoon that 
separates it from the mainland Each village on the 
shore has its particular village on the other side of the 
lagoon, thus AUndja Badon is the interior commercial 
centre for Grand Jack on the beach, Abia for Anama- 
quoa, or Half Jack, and so on. Anamaquoa is only 
separated from its sister village by a little lagoon that 
is fordable, but the other towns have to communicate 
by means of canoes. 

Grand Bassam, Assini, and Half Jack arc the most 
important places on the Ivory Coast The main portion 
of the firet-nsmed town is out of sight from seaboard, 
being some five miles up the Costa River, andall you can 
see on the beach arc two large but lonesome-looking fac- 
tories. Half Jack, Jack a Jack, or Anamaquoa— there 
is nothing like haring plenty of names for one place in 
West Africa, because it leads people at home who don’t 
know the joke to think there is more of you than there 
naturally is — gives its name to the bit of coastfrom Cape 
Palmas tc Grand Basaam, this coast being called the 
Half Jack, or quite as often the Bristol Coast, and for 
many years it was the main point of call for the Guinea- 
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men, old-fashioned sailing vessels which worked the 
Bristol trade in the Bights. 

This trade was established during the last century by 
Mr. Henry King, of Bristol, for supplying labour to the 
West Indies, and was further developed by his two sons, 
Richard, who hated men-o'-war like a quaker, and 
William who loved science, both very worthy gentlemen. 
After their time up till when I was first cn the Coast, 
this firm carried on trade both on the Bristol Coast and 
down in Cameroon, which in old days bote the name of 
Little BristoHn-Hell, but now the trade is in other hands 

According to Captain Bingcr, there are now about 30 
sailing ships still working the Ivory Coast trade, two of 
them the property of an energetic American captain, but 
the greater part belonging to Bristol. Their voyage out 
from Bristol varies from 60 to 90 days, according as you 
get through the horve latitudes — so-called from the 
number of horses that used to die in this region of calms 
when the sailing vessels bringing them across from 
South America lay, week out and week in, short alike of 
wind and water. 

In old cays, when the Bristol ship got to die Coast 
she would call at the first village on It Then the native 
chiefs and head men would come on board and haggle 
with the captain as to the quantity of gcods he would 
let them have on trust, they covenanting to bring in 
exchange for them in a given time a certain number of 
slaves or so much produce. This arrangement being 
made, off sailed the Guineaman to his next village, where 
a similar game took place all the way down Coast to 
Grand Bassam. 

When sbe had paid out the trust goods to the last 
village she would stand out to sea and work back to her 
first village of call on the Bristol Coast to pick up the 
promised produce, this arrangement giving the native 
traders time to collect it In nine cases out of ten, how- 
ever, it was not ready for her, so on she went to the next 
By this time the Guincaman would present the spectacle 
of a farmhouse that had gone mad, grown masts, and 
run away to sea ; for the decks were protected from the 
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burning sun by a well-built thatch roof, and she lounged 
along heavy with the rank sea growth of these seas 
Sometimes she would be unroofed by a tornado, some- 
times seized by a pirate parasitic on the Guinea trade, 
but barring these interruption* to business she called 
regularly on her creditors, from some getting the pro* 
mised payment, from others part of it, from othem again 
only the renewal of the promise, and then when she had 
again reached her last point of call put out to sea once 
more and worked back again to the first creditor village. 
In those days she kept at this weary round until she got 
in all her debts, a process that often took her four or five 
years, and cost the lives of half her crew from fever, and 
tlien her consorts drafted a man or 20 on board her, and 
kept her going until she was full enough of pepper, gold, 
gum, ivory, and native gods to sail for Bristol. There, 
when the Guir.caman came in, were grand doings for the 
small boys, what with parrots, oranges, bananas. See., but 
sad tiroes for most of those whose relatives and friends 
had left Bristol on her. 

In much the same way, and with much the same risks 
the Bristol Coast trade goes on now, only there is little 
of it left, owing to the French system of suppressing 
trade. Palm oil is the modem equivalent to slaves, and 
just as in old days the former were trans-shipped from the 
coasting Guineaman to the transatlantic slavers, so now 
the palm oil is shipped off on to the homeward bound 
African steamers, while, as for the joys and sorrows, 
century change affects them not So long as Western 
Africa remains the deadliest region on earth there will be 
joy over those who come up out of it ; heartache and 
anxiety over those who are down there fighting as men 
fought of old for those things worth fighting for, God, 
Glory and Gold ; and grief over those who arc dead 
among all of us at home who are ill -advisee enough to 
really care for men who have the pluck to go there. 

During the smoke season when dense fogs hang over 
the Bight of Benin, the Bristol ships get very considerably 
sworn at by the steamers. They have letters for them, 
and they want oil off them ; between ourselves, they want 
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oil off eve- 
easy to fin 



created thing, and the Bristol boat is not 
So the steamer goes dodging and (ambling 



about after her, swearing softly about wasting coal all 
the time, and more harshly still when he finds he has 
picked up the wrong Guincaman, only modified if she 
has stuff to send home, stuff which he conjures the 
Bristol captain by the lore he bears him to keep, and 
ship by him when lie ison his way home from windward 
poits, or to let him have forthwith. 

Sometimes the Bristolman will signal to a passing 
steamer for a doctor. The doctors of the African and 
British African beats are much thought of all down the 
Coast, and arc only second in importance to the doctor 
on board a telegraph ship, who, being a rare specimen, 
is regarded as, ipso facto, more gifted, so that people will 
save up their ailments for the telegraph ship's medical 
man, which is not a bad practice, as it leads commonly 
to their getting over those ailments one way or the other 
by the time the telegraph ship arrives It is reported that 
one day one cf the Bristolmcn ran up an urgent signal to a 
passing mail steamer for a doctor, and the captain thereof 
ran up a signal of assent, and the doctor went below to 
get his medicines ready. Meanwhile, instead of 
displaying a patient gratitude, the Bristolman signalled 
" Repeat signal." “ Give it 'em again,” said the steam- 
boat captain, "those Bristolmcn ain't got no Board 
schools. Still the Bristolman kept bothering, running 
up her original signal, and in due course off -.vent the 
doctor to her in the gig. When he returned his captain 
asked him, saying, “ Pills, are they all mad on board that 
vessel or merely drunk as usual?” “Well," says the 
doctor, “ that’s curious, for it's the very same question 
Captain N. lias asked me about you. He is very anxious 
about your mental health, and wants to know why you 
keep on signalling ' Haul to, or I will fire into you/ "and 
the story goes that an investigation of the code and the 
steamer's signal supported the Bristolman’s reading, and 
the subject was dropped in steam circles. 

Although the Bristo'men do not carry doctors, they 
are provided with grand medicine chests, the supply of 
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medicines in West Africa being frequently in the inverse 
ratio to the ability to administer them advantageously. 

Inside the lid of these medicine chests b a printed 
oaper of instructions, each drug having a number before 
its name, and a hint as to the proper dose after it- Thus, 
we will say, for example, I was jalap ; 2, calomel ; 3, 
croton oil ; and 4, quinine. Once upon a time there was 
a Bristol captain, as good a man as need be and with a 
fine head on him for figures. Some of his crew were 
smitten with fever when he was out of number 4, so he 
argues that 2 and 2 are 4 ail the world over, but being 
short of 2, it being a popular drug, he further argues 3 
and 1 make 4 as well, and the dose of 4 being so much 
he makes that do 3 C up cut of jalap and croton ciL 
Some of the patients survived ; at least, a mar. I met 
claimed to have done so. His report is not altogether 
reproducible in full, but, on the whole, the results of the 
treatment went more towards demonstrating the danger 
of importing raw abstract truths into everyday affairs 
than to encouraging one to repeat the experiment of 
arithmetical therapeutics. 




CHAPTER IV 
FISHING IN WEST AFRICA 

THERE is one distinctive charm about fishing — its fasci- 
nations will stand any climate You may sit crouching 
on ice over a hole inside the arctic circle, or on a Windsor 
chair by the side of the River Lea in the so-called tem- 
perate zone, or you may squat in a cance on an equa- 
torial river with the surrounding atmosphere 45 per cent 
mosquito, and if you arc fishing you wfil enjoy yourself; 
and what is even more important than this enjoyment, 
you will not embitter your present, nor endanger your 
future, by going home in a bad .temper, whether you 
have caught anything or not, provided always that you 
arc a true fisherman. 

This is not the case with other sports ; I have been 
assured by experienced men that it " makes one feel 
awfully bad M when, after carrying for hours a very* heavy 
elephant gun, for example, through a tangled forest you 
have got a wretched bad chance of a shot at an eiechant : 
and as for football, cricket, &c., well, 1 need hardly 
speak of the unchristian fccling3 they engender in the 
mind towards umpires and successful opponent* 

Bring, as above demonstrated, a humble, but enthu- 
siastic devotee of fishing — I dare not say, as my great 

e lessor Dame Juliana Berner* sayV‘ with an angle/' 
use my conscience tells me I am a been poacher— 
1 need hardly remark that when I heard, from a reliable 
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authority at Gaboon, that there were lakes in the centre 
of the island of Corisco, and that these fresh-water lakes 
were fished annually by representative ladies from the 
villages on this island, and that their annual fishing was 
just about due, 1 decided that I must go there forthwith. 
Now, although Corisco is not more than twenty miles 
out to sea from the Continent, it is not a particularly 
easy place to get at nowadays, no vessels eve: calling 
there ; so I got, through the kindness of Dr. Nassau, a 
little schconer and a black crew, and, forgetting my 
solemn resolve, formed from the fruits of previous ex- 
periences, never to go on to an Atlantic island again, off 
1 sailed. I will rot go into the adventures of that voyage 
here. My reputation as a navigator was great before I 
left Gaboon. 1 had a record of having once driven my 
bowsprit through a conservatory, and once taken all the 
pain: off one side of a smallpox hospital, to say nothing 
of repeatedly having made attempt* to climb trees in 
boat* I commanded ; but when I returned, 1 had sur- 
passed these thing* by having successfully got my main- 
mast jammed up a tap, and I had done sufficient work 
in discovering new sandbanks, rock shoals, &c., in 
Corisco Bay, and round Cape Esterias, to necessitate, or 
call for, a now edition of Tkt Wat African Pilot, 

Corisco Island is about three miles long by i# wide : 
its latitude ©56 N, long. 9°?oJ E. Mr. Winwood Reads 
was about the last traveller to give a description of 
Corisco, and a very interesting description it is. He was 
there in the early sixties, and was evidently too fullv 
engaged with a drunken captain and a mad Malay ccok 
to go inland. In his days small trading vessels used to 
call at Corisco for cargo, but they do so no longer, all 
the trade in the Bay now being carried on at Messrs. 
Holt’s factory on Little Eloby Island (an island nearer 
in .shore), and on the mainland at Coco Beach, belonging 
to Messrs. Hatton and Cookson. 

In Winwood Readc’s days, too, there was a settlement 
of the American Presbyterian Society on Corisco, with a 
staff of white men. This has been abandoned to a native 
minister, because the Society found that facts did not 
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support their theory that the island would be more 
healthy than the mainland, the mortality being quite 
as great as at any continental station, so they moved on 
to the continent to be nearer their work. The only 
white people that arc now on Corisco are two Spanish 
priests and three nuns ; but of these good people I saw 
little or nothing, as my headquarters were with the 
Presbyterian native minister, Mr. Ibca. and there was 
wax between him and the priests. 

The natives are Benge, a coast tribe now rapidly 
dying out They were once a great tribe, and in the 
old days, when the slaves and the whalers haunted 
Corisco Bay, these Benga were much in demand as 
crew men, in soitc of the reputation they bore for 
ferocity. Nowadays the grown men get their living by 
going as travelling agents for the white merchants into 
the hinterland behind Corisco Bay, amongst the very 
dangerous and savage tribes there, and when one of 
them has made enough money by this trading, he comes 
back to Corisco, and rests, and luxuriates in the ample 
bosom of ids family until he has spent his money — then 
he pets trust from the white trader, and goes to the 
Bush again, pretty frequently meeting there the sari fate 
of the pitcher that went too often to the well, and get- 
ting killed by the hinterlamiers. 

On arriving at Corisco Island, 1 “ soothed with a gift, 
and greeted with a smiic" the dusky inhabitants. 
“ Have you got any tobacco ? " said they. •' I have,” 
I responded, and a friendly feeling at once arose. I then 
explained that I wanted to join the fishing party. They 
were quite willing, and said the ladies were just finishing 
planting their farms before the tornado season came on, 
and that they would make the peculiar, necessary 
baskets at once. They did rot do so at once in the 
English sense of the term, but we all know there is no 
time south of 40', and so I- waited patiently, walking 
about the island. 

Corisco is locally celebrated for its beauty. Winwood 
Reade says : “It is a little world in miniature, with its 
miniature forests, miniature prairies, miniature moun- 
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tains, miniature rivers, and miniature precipices on the 
sca-shore. M In consequence partly of these things, 
and partly of the inhabitants' rooted idea that tnc 
proper way to any place on the island is round by 
the seashore, the paths of Corisco arc as strange 
as several other things arc in latitude o, and, like 
the other things, they require understanding to get 
on with. 

They start from the beach with the avowed Intention 
of just going round the next headland because the tide 
happens to be in too much for you to go along by the 
beach ; but, once started, their presiding genii might 
sing to the wayfarer Mr. Kipling’s M The Lord knows 
where we shall go, dear lass, and the Deuce knows what 
we shall see.” You go up a path olT the beach gladly, 
because you have been wading in fine white sand over 
your ankles, and in banks of rotten and rotting seaweed, 
on which centipedes, and other cacamumpuses, craw! in 
profusion, not to mention sand-flies, &c, and the path 
makes a plunge inland, as much as to say, * Come and 
see our noted scenery,” and having led you through a 
miniature swamp, a miniature forest, and a miniature 
prairie, 41 Its a pity” says the path, "not to ca 11 at 
So-and-so's village now we are so near it,° and off it 
goes to the village through a patch of grass or planta- 
tion. It wanders through the scattered village calling at 
houses, for some time, and then say#, 44 Bless me, I had 
nearly forgotten what I came out for ; we must hurry 
back to that beach/’ and off it goes through more 
scenery, landing you ultimately about fifty yards off the 
place where you first joined it, in consequence of the 
South Atlantic waves flying in foam and fury against a 
miniature precipice— the first thing they have met that 
dared stay their lordly course since they left Cape Horn 
or the ice wall$ of the Antarctic 

At last the fishing baskets were ready, and we set off 
for the lakes by a path that plunged into a little ravine, 
crossed a dded swamp, went up a hill, and on to an 
open prairie, in the course of about twenty minutes. 
Passing over this prairie, and through a wood, we came 
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to another prairie, like most things in Coiisco just then 
(August) dried up, for it was the height of the dry 
season. On this prairie we waited for some of the 

X sentitivc ladies from other villages to come up ; for 
>ut their presence our fishing would not have been 
legal. When you wait in West Africa it cat3 into your 
lifetime to a considerable extent, and we spent half-an- 
hour or so standing howling, in prolonged, intoned 
howls, for the absent ladies, notably grievously for 
On-gou-ta ; and when they came not, we threw ourselves 
down on the soft, fine, golden-brown grass, in the sun, 
and all, with the exception of myself, went asleep. After 
about two and a half hours I was aroused from the 
contemplation of the domestic habits of some beetles, by 
hearing a crackle, crackle, interspersed with sounds like 
small pistols going off, and loosing round saw a fog 
of blue-brown smoke surmounting a rapidly-advancing 
wall of red fire 

1 rose, and spread the news among my companions, 
who were sleeping, with thumps and kicks. Shouting 
at a sleeping African is labour lost. And then I made 
a bee-line for the nearest green forest wall of the prairie, 
followed by my companions. Yet, in spite of some very 
creditable sprint performances on their part, three mem- 
bers of the band got scorched Fortunately, however, 
our activity landed us close to the lakes, so the scorched 
ones spent the rest of the afternoon sitting in rr.ud- 
holes, comforting themselves with the balmy black slime. 
The other ladies turned up scon after this, and said 
that the fire had arisen from some man having set fire 
to a comer of the prairie some days previously, to 
make a farm ; he had though: the fire was out round 
his patch, whereas it was not, but smouldering in the 
tussocks of grass, and the wind had sprung up that 
afternoon from a quarter that fanned it up. I said, 
“ People should be very careful of fire,” and the scorched 
ladies profoundly agreed with me, and said things 1 will 
not repeat here, regarding "that fool man” and his 
female ancestors. 

The lakes arc pools of varying extent and depth, in 
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:he bed-rock 1 of the island, and the fact chat they are 
surrounded by thick forests on every side, and that the 
dry season is the cool season on the Equator, prevents 
them from drying up. 

Most of these lakes are encircled by a rim of rock, 
from which you jump down into knee-deep black slime, 
and then, if you are a representative lady, you waddle, 
and squeal, and grunt, and skylark generally on your 
way to the water in the middle. If it is a large lake 
you arc working, you and your companions drive in 
two rows of stakes, cutting each other more or less at 
right angles, more or less in the middle of the lake, so 
as to divide it up into convenient portions. Then some 
ladies with their specially shaped baskets form a line, 
with their backs to the bank, and their faces to the 
water-space, in the enclosure, holding the baskets with 
one rim under water. The others go into the water, 
and splash with hands, and feet, and sticks, and, need- 
less to say, yell hard all the time. The naturally alarmed 
fish fly from them, intent on getting into the mud, and 
are deftly scooped up by the peck by the ladies in their 
baskets. In little lakes the staking is not necessary, 
but the rest cf the proceedings are the same. Some 
of the smaller lakes arc too deep to be thus fished at all, 
being. I expect, clefts in the rock, such as you see in 
other parts of the island, sometimes JO or 40 feet deep. 

The usual result of the day's fishing is from twelve 
to fifteen bushels of a common mud-fish* which is very- 
good eating. The spoils arc divided among the repre- 
sentative ladies, and they take them back to their re- 
spective villages and distribute them. Then ensues, that 
same evening, a tremendous fish supper, and the fish 
left over are smoked and carefully kept as a delicacy, 
to make sauce with. &c. r until the next year’s fishing 
day comes round. 

The waters of West Africa, salt, brackish, and fresh 



1 Specimens of rock identified by the Geologic;! Surr ey, Loadou, 
as ercuceixtt, and said by other geotouist* up here to be possibly 
Jurassic 

■ Clariai lavuifij. 
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abound with fish, and many kinds are, if properly cooked, 
excellent eating. For culinary purposes you may 
divide the fish into sea-fish, lagoon-fish, and river-fish ; 
the first division, the sea-fish, are excellent eating, and 
are in enormous quantities, particularly along the 
Windward C<wut on the Great West African Bank. 
South of this, at die mouths of the Oil rivers, they fall 
off, from a culinary standpoint though scientifically they 
increase In charm, as you find hereabouts fishes of 
extremely early types, whose relations have an interesting 
series of monuments in the shape of fossils, in the sand- 
stone ; but if primeval mar. had to live on them when 
they were alive together, I am sorry for him, for he 
might just as well have eaten mud, and better, for then 
he would not have run the risk of getting choked with 
bones. On the South-West Coast the culinary value 
goes up again ; there arc found quantities of excellent 
deep-sea fish, and round the mouth; of the rivers, £hoal3 
of bream and grey mullet. 

The lageon-fisn arc not particularly good, being as a 
rule supremely muddy and bony , they have their uses, 
however, for I am informed that they indicate to Lagos 
when it may expect ar. epidemic ; to this end they die, 
in an adjacent lagoon, and float about upon its surface, 
wrong side up. until decomposition does its work. Their 
method of prophecy is a sound one, for it demonstrates 
(a) that the lagoon drinking water is worse than usual ; 
{oj if it is not already fatal they will make it so. 

The river-fish of the Gold Coast arc better than those 
of the mud-sewers of the Niger Delta, because the Gold 
Coast rivers arc brisk sporting streams, with the 
exception of the Volta, and at a short distance inland 
they come down over rocky rapids with a stiff current. 
The fish of the upper waters of the Delta rivers are 
better than those down in the mangrovc-awamp region ; 
and in the South-West Coast river*, with which I am 
personally well acquainted, the up-river fish arc excellent 
in quality, on account of the swift current. I will 
however leave culinary considerations, because cooking 
is a subject upon which I am liable to become diffuse 

C- 
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and wc will turn to the consideration of the sporting side 
of fishing. 

Now, there is one thing you will always hear the Gold 
Coaster (white variety) grumbling about, “There is no 
sport” He has only got himself to blame. Let him try 
and introduce the Polynesian practice of swimming 
about in the surf, without his clothes, and with a suitable 
large, sharp knife, slaying sharks— there’s no end of 
sharks on the Gold Coast, and no end of surf. The 
Rivermen have the same complaint, and I may recom- 
mend that they should try spearing sting-rays, things 
that run sometimes to six feet across the wings, and 
every inch of them wicked, particularly the tail. There 
is quite enough danger in either sport to satisfy a Sir 
Samuel Baker; for myself, being a nervous, quiet 
rational individual, a large cat-fbh in a small canoe 
supplies sufficient excitement 

The other day I wen: out for a day’s fishing on an 
African river, I and two black men, in a canoe, in 
company with a round net, three stout fishing-lines, three 
paddles, Dr. Glinther's Slutfy of Fishes, some bait in an 
old Morton's boiled-mutton tin, a little manioc, stinking 
awfully (as is its wont), a broken calabash baler, a lot of 
dirty water to sit in, ar.d happy and contented minds. I 
catalogue these things because they are either essential 
to, or inseparable from, a good day's sport in West 

Africa. Yes, even /, asks my vie friends down (here, 

I feel sure they will tell you that they never had such 
experiences before my arrival. I fear they will go on 
and say, “ Never again !" and that it was nil my fault, 
which it was not. When things go well they ascribe it, 
and their survival, to Providence or their own pre- 
cautions ; when things are merely usual in horror, it's 
my fault, which is a rank inversion of the truth, for it is 
only when circumstances get beyond my control, and 
Providence takes charge, that accidents happen. 1 will 
demonstrate this by continuing my narrative. Wc 
paddled away, far up a mangrove creek, and then went 
up against the black mud-bank, with its great network 
of grey-white roots, surmounted by the closely-interlaced 
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btack-groen foliage. Absolute silence reigned, as it can 
only reign in Africa in a mangrove swamp. The ivater- 
laden air wrapped round us like a warm, wet blanket. 
The big mangrove flies came silently to feed on us and 
leave their progeny behind them in the wounds to do 
likewise. The stink of the mud, strong enough to break a 
window, mingled fraternally with that of the sour manioc. 

I was reading, the negroes, always quiet enough when 
fishing, were silently carrying on that great African 
native industry— scratching themselves —so, with our 
lines over side, life slid a wav like a dreamless sleep, 
until the middle man hooked a cat-fish It came on 
board with an awful grunt, right in the middle of us ; 
flop, swish, scurry and yell followed ; I tucked the study 
of fishes in general under my arm and attended to this 
individual specimen, shouting " Lcf cm, Ic: cm ; hcv cm 
for water one time, you sens of unsanctified house 
lizards, " 1 and such like valuable advice and admonition. 
The man in the more remote end of the canoe made an 
awful swipe at the 3 ft.-long, grunting, flopping, ycilovr- 

S slimy tiling, but never reached it owing to the 
le meeting in mid-air with the flying leg of the man 
in front of him, drawing blood profusely. I really fancy 
about this time, that, barring the cat-fish and myself, 
the occupants of the canoe were standing on their heads, 
with a view of removing their lower limbs from the 
terrible pectoral and dorsal fins, with which our prey’ 
made such lively play. 

" Brivi spatio inttrjfclo" as Crcsar says, in the middle 
of a bad battle, over' went the canoe, while the cat-fish 
went off home with the line and hook. One black man 
went to the bank, whither, with a blind prescience of 
our fate, I had flung, a second before, the most valuable 
occupant of the canoe, Tkt Study of FisArs. f went 
personally to investigate fluvial deposit in situ. When 
I returned to the surface — accompanied by great swirls 
of mud and great bubbles of the gases of decomposition 
I had liberated on my visit to the bottom of the river— 
1 Translation : " Leave il alone I Leave i( alone I Throw it 
into the water at once I What did you catch it far .’ " 

G 2 
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I observed the canoe floating bottom upwards, accom- 
panied by Morton’s tin, the calabash, and the paddles, 
while oil the bank one black man was engaged in 
hauling the other one out by the legs; fortunately this 
one's individual god had seen to it that his toes should 
become entangled in the net, and this floated, and so 
indicated to his companion where, he was, when he had 
dived into the mud and got fairly embedded. 

Now it's my belief that the most diflicult thing in the 
world is to turn over a round-bottomed canoe that is 
wrong side up, when you are in the water with the said 
canoe. The ‘next most difficult thing is to get into the 
canoe, after accomplishing triumph number one, and 
had it not been for my black friends that afternoon, I 
should not have done these tilings successfully, and 
there would be by now another haunted creek in West 
Africa, with a mud and blood bespattered ghost trying 
for ever to turn over the ghost of a little canoc. How- 
ever, all ended happily. We collected all our posses- 
sions, except the result of the day’s fishing — the cat-fish 
—but w c had had as much of him as we wanted, and so, 
adding a thankful mind to our contented ones, went 
home. 

None of us gave a verbatim report of the incident 
I held my tongue for fear of not being allowed out 
fishing again, and I heard my men giving a fine account 
of a fearful fight, with accompanying prodigies of valour, 
that we had had with a witch crocodile, l fancy that 
must have been just their way of putting it, because it 
is not good form to be frightened by cat-fish on the 
West Coast, and I cannot for the life of me remember 
even having seer, a witch crocodile that afternoon. 

I must, however, own that native methods of fishing 
are usually safe, though 1 fail to see what I had to do 
in producing the above accident. The usual method of 
dealing with a cat-fish is to bang him on the head with 
a dub, and then break the spiny fins off, for they make 
nasty wounds that are difficult to heal, and very painfuL 

The native fi»hing-cTaft is the dug-out canoe in its 
various local forms. The Accra canoc is a very safe 
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and firm cance for work of any sort except heavy cargo, 
and it is particularly good for surf ; it is, however, slower 
than many other kinds. The cancc that you can get the 
greatest pace out of is undoubtedly the Adootna, which 
is narrow and flat-bottomed, and simply flics over the 
water. The paddles used vary also with locality, and 
thdr form is a mere matter of local fashion, for they all 
do their work well. There is the leaf-shaped Km 
paddle, the trident-shaped Accra, the long-lozenged 
Niger, and the long-handled, small-headed IgaTwa 
paddle ; and with each cf these forms the native, to the 
manner bom, will send his canoe flying along with that 
unbroken sweep which I consider the most luxurious 
and perfect form of motion on earth. 

It is when it comes to sailing that the African is 
inferior. He does not sail half as much as he might, 
but still pretty frequently. The materials of which the 
sails are made vary immensely in different places, and 
the most beautiful arc those at Loanda, which arc made 
of small grass mats, with fringes, sewn together, end arc 
of a warm rich sand-colour. Next in beauty comes the 
branch of a palm, or other tree, stuck in the bov/s, and 
least in beauty is the fisherman's own damaged waist- 
cloth. I remember it used to seem very strange to me 
at first, to see my companion in a canoe take off his 
clothing and make a sail with it, or. a wind springing up 
behind us. The very strangest sail 1 ever sailed under 
was a black man’s blue trousers, they were tied waist 
upwards to a croxvstick, the legs neatly crossed, and 
secured to the thwarts of the canoe. You cannot weil 
tack, or cany out any neat sailing evolutions with any 
of the African sails, particularly with the last-named 
form. The shape of the African sail is almost always in 



appearance a triangle, and fastened to a cross-stick 
which is secured to an upright one. It is not the form, 
however, that prevents it from being handy, but the way 
it is put up, almost always without sheets, for river and 



one. It is not the form. 



however, that prevents it from being handy, but the way 
it is put up. almost always without sheets, for river and 



it is put up. almost always without sheets, for river and 
lake work, and it is tied together with tic tic — bush 
rope. If you should personally be managing one, and 
trouble threatens, take my advice, and take the mast 
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out one time, and deal with that tic tic palaver at your 
leisure. Never mind what people say about this method 
not being seaman-like — you survive 

The mat sails used for sea-work are spread by a 
bamboo sprit. There is a single mast, to the head of 
which the sail is cither hoisted by means of a small line 
run through the mast, or, more frequently, made fast 
with a soiling. Such a sail is worked by means of a 
sheet and a brace on the sprit, usually by one man, 
whose companion steers by a paddle over the stern ; 
sometimes, however, one man performs both duties. 
Now and again you will find the luff of the sail bow- 
lined out with another stick. This is most common 
round Sierra Leone. 

The appliances for catching fish are, firstly, fish traps, 
sometimes made of hollow legs of trees, with one end 
left open and the other closed. One of these is just 
dropped alongside the bank, left for a week or so. until a 
fish family makes a home in it, and then it is removed 
with a jerk. Then there are fish-baskets made from 
split palm-stems tied together with tie tie; they are cir- 
cular and conical, resembling our lobster pots and eel 
baskets, and they are usually baited with lumps of kank 
soaked in palm oil. Then there are drag nets made of 
pineapple fibre, one edge we ghted with stones tied in 
bunches at intervals , as a rule these run ten to twenty- 
five feet long, but in some places they are much longer. 
The longest i ever saw was when out fishing in the lovely 
harbour of San Paul de Luanda. This was over thirty 
feet and was weighted with bunches of clam shells, and 
made of European yarn, as indeed moat nets are when 
this is procurable by the natives, and it was worked by 
three canoes which were being poled about, as is usual 
in Luanda Harbour. Then there is the universal hook 
and line, the hcok either of European make or the 
simple bent pin of our youth. 

But my favourite method, and the one by which I 
got most of my fish up-rivem or in creeks is tlie stockade 
trap. These arc constructed by driving in stakes close 
together, leaving one owning, not in the middle of the 
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stockade, but towards the up-river end. In tidal waters 
these stockades are visited daily, at nearly low tide, for 
the high tide carrier the fish in behind the stockade, and 
leaves them there on falling Up-river, above tide water, 
the stockades are left for several days, in order to allow 
the fish to congregate. Then the opening is closed 
up, the fisher-women j*o inside and throw out the water 
and collect the fish. There is another kind of stockade 
that gives great sport. During the wet season the 
terrific rush of water tears 01T hits of bank in such 
rivers as the Congo* and Ogowi, where, owing to the 
continual fierce current of fresh water the brackish tide 
waters do not come far up the river, so that the hanks 
arc not shielded by a great network of mangrove roots. 
In the Ogowd a good many of the banks are composer! 
of a stout clay, and so the pieces torn off hang together, 
and often go sailing out to sea, on the current, waving 
their bushes, and even trees, gallantly in the broad 
Atlantic, out of sight of land. Bit s of the Congo Free 
State arc great at sea-faring too. and owing to the 
terrific stream of the great Zaire, which spreads a belt of 
fresh water over the surface of the ocean 200 miles from 
land, ships fall in with these floating islands, with their 
trees still flourishing. The Ogowd is not so big as the 
Congo, but it is a very respectable stream even for the 
great continent of rivers, and it pours into the Atlantic, 
in the wet season, about 1,750,000 cubic feet of fresh 
water per second, on which float some of these island* 
But by no means every island get* out to sea, many 
of them get into slack water round corners in the Delta 
region of the Ogowd and remain there, collecting all 
sorts of debris that comes down on the flood water, 
getting matted more and more firmly by the floating 
grass, every joint of which grows on the smallest oppor- 
tunity. In many places these floating islands are of 
considerable size , one I heard of was large enough to 
induce a friend of mine to start a coffee plantation 
on it ; unfortunately the wretched thing came to pieces 
when he had cut down its trees and turned the soil up. 
And one 1 saw In the Karkola river, was a weird affair. 
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It was In the river opposite our camp, and very slowly, 
but perceptibly, it went round and round in an orbit, 
although it was about half an acre in extent. A good 
many of these bits of banks do not attain to the honour 
of becoming islands, but get on to sand-hanks in their 
early youth, near a native town, to the joy of the in- 
habitants, who forthwith go off to them, and drive round 
them a stockade of stakes, firmly anchoring them. 
Thousands of fishes then congregate round the little 
island inside the stockade, for the rich feeding in among 
the roots and grass, and the affair is left a certain time. 
Then the entrance to the stockade is firmly closed up, 
and the natives go inside and bale out the water, and 
catch the fish in baskets, tearing the island to pieces, 
with shouts ami squeals of exultation. It's messy, but 
it's amusing, and you get tremendous catches. 

A very large percentage of fish traps an* dedicated to 
the capture of shrimp and craw-fish, which the natives 
value highly when smoked, using them to make a sauce 
for their Icank ; among these is the shrimp* basket 
These baskets are tied on sticks laid out in parallel lines 
of considerable extent. They run about three inches in 
diameter, and their length varies with the place that is 
being worked. The stakes are driven into the mud, and 
to each stake is tied a basket with a line of tie tie, the 
basket acting as a hat to the stake when the tide is 
ebbing ; as the tide comes in, it lowers the basket into 
the current and carries into its open end large quantities 
of shrimps, which get entangled and packed by the force 
of the current into the tapering end of the basket, which 
is sometimes eight or ten feet from the mouth. You can 
always tell where there is a line of these baskets by 
seeing the line of attendant sea-gulls all solemnly 
arranged with their heads to wtn'ard, sea-gull fashion. 

Another device employed in small streams for the 
capture of either craw-fish or small fish is a line of 
calabashes, or earthen pots with narrow mouths ; these 
arc tied on to a line, 1 won't say with tie tic. because I 
have said that irritating word so often, but still you 
understand they arc ; this line is tied to a tree with 
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more, and carried across the stream, sufficiently slack to 
submerge the pots, and then to a tree on the other bank, 
where it is secured with the same material, A fetish 
charm is then secured to it to take care that any one 
who interferes with the trap, save the rightful owner, 
will "swell up and burst," and then the trap u left 
for the night, the catch being collected in the morning. 

Single pots, well baited with bits of fish and with a 
suitable stone in to keep them steady, are frequently 
used alongside the bank. These are left for a day or 
more, and then the owner with great care crawls along 
the edge of the bank and clap* on a lid and secures the 
prey. 

Hand nets of many kinds are used. The most fre- 
quent form is the round net, weighted ail round its outer 
edge. This is used by one man. and is thrown with 
great deftness and grace, in shallow waters. 1 suppose 
one may hardly cali the long wreaths of palm and palm 
branches, used by the Loango and Kacongo coast native 
for fishing the surf with, nets, but they arc most effective 
When the Calemma (the surf; is not too bad, two or 
more men will carry this long thick wreath out into it, 
and then drop it and drag it towards the shore. The fish 
fly in front of it on to the beach, where they fall victims 
to the awaiting ladies, with their baskets. Another very 
quaint set of devices is employed by the Kruboys when- 
ever they go to catch their beloved laud and shore crabs. 
I remember once thinking 1 had providentially lighted 
on a beautiful bit of Ju ju; the whole stretch of mud 
beach had little lights dotted over it on the ground. I 
investigated. They were crab-traps. “ Bottle of Reer," 
"The Prince of Wales,” "Jane Ann," and "Pancake” had 
become— by means we will not go into hero — possessed 
of bits of candle, and had cut them up and put in front 
of them pieces of wood in an ingenious way. The crab, 
a creature whose intelligence is not sufficiently appre- 
ciated, fired with a scientific curiosity, went to see what 
the light was made of, and then could not escape, or 
perhaps did not try to escape, but stood spell-bound 
at the beauty of the light ; anyhow, they fell victims to 
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their spirit of inquiry. I have also seen drop-traps put 
for crabs round their holes. In this case the sense of 
the beauty of light in the crab is not relied on. and once 
in he is shut in, and cannot go home and communicate 
the result of his investigations to his family. 

Yet, in spite of all these advantages and appliances 
above cited, I grieve to say the West African, all along 
the Coast, descends to tile unsportsmanlike trick of poison- 
ing. Certain herbs arc bruised and thrown into the 
water, chiefly into lagoons and river-pools. The method 
is effective, but I should doubt whether it is wholesome. 
These herbs cause the fish to rise to the surface stupe- 
fied, when they are scooped up with a calabash. Other 
herbs cause the fish to lie at the bottom, also stupefied, 
and the water in the pool is thrown out, and they arc 
collected 

More as a pastime than a sport 1 must class the 
shooting of the peculiar hopping mud-fish by the small 
boys with bows and arrows, but this is the only way you 
can secure them as they go about star-gating with their 
eyes on the tops of their heads, instead of attending to 
baited hooks, and their hearing (or whatever it is) is so 
keen that they bury themselves in ihe mud-banks too 
rapidly for you to net them. Spearing is another very 
common method of fishing. It is carried on at night, 
a bright light being stuck in the bow of the canoe, 
while the spearer, crouching, screens his eyes from the 
glare with a plantain leaf, and drops hi9 long-hafted 
spear into the fish as they come up to look at the light 
It is usually the big bream that arc caught in this way 
out in the sea, and the carp up in fresh water. 

The manners and customs of many West African 
fishes arc quaint I have never yet seen that fish the 
natives often tell me about that is as big as a man, only 
thicker, and which walks about on its fins at night, in 
the forest, so 1 cannot vouch for it ; nor for that other 
fish that hates the crocodile, and follows her up and 
destroys her eggs, and now and again dedicates itself 
to its hate, and goes down her throat, and then spreads 
out its spiny fins and kills her. 
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The fish I know personally arc interesting in quieter 
ways. As for instance the strange electrical fish, which 
sometimes have sufficient power to kill a cluck and 
which arc much given to congregating in sunken boats, 
causing much trouble when the bait has to be floated 
again, because the natives won't go near them, to bale 
her out 

Then there is that deeply trying creature the Ning 
Ning fish, who, when you arc in some rivers in fresh 
water and want to have a quiet night's rest, just as you 
have tucked in your mosquito bar carefully and success- 
fully, comes alongside and serenades you, until you have 
to get up and throw things at it with a prophetic feeling, 
amply supported by subsequent experience, that hordes 
of mosquitos are busily ensconcing themselves inside 
your mosquito bar. What makes the Ning Ning— it 
is called after its idiotic song — so maddening is that i: 
never seems to be where you have thrown the things at 
it You could swear it was close to the bow of the canoe 
when you shied that empty 3oda-\vater bottle or that 
ball of your precious india-rubber at it, but instantly 
comes “ ning, ning, ning" from the stem of the canoe. 
It is a ventriloquist or goes about in shoals, I do not 
know which, for the latter and easier explanation seems 
debarred by their rot singing in chorus ; the perform- 
ance is undoubtedly a solo : any one experienced in this 
fish soon finds out that it is not driven away or de- 
stroyed by an artillery of missiles, but merely lies low 
until its victim has got under his mosquito curtain, and 
resettled his mosquito palaver — and then back it cornea 
with its “ning ning." 

A similar affliction is the salt-water drum-fish, with 
its " bum-bum.” Loanda Harbour abounds with these, 
and so does Chiloango. In the bright moonlight 
nights i have looked overside and seen these fish in a 
wreath round the canoe, with their silly noses against 
the side, " bum-bumming M away ; whether they admire 
the canoe, or whether they want it to come on and fight 
it out, I do not know, because my knowledge of the 
different kinds of fishes and of their internal affairs is 
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derived from Dr. Glinthcr's great work, and that con- 
tains no section on ichthyological psychology. The 
West African natives have, I may say, a great deal of 
very curious information on the thoughts of fishes, but, 
much as I liked those good people, I make it a hard 
and fast rule to hold on to my common-sense and keep 
my belief for religious purposes when it comes to these 
deductions from natural phenomena— not that I display 
this mental attitude externally, for there is always in 
their worst and wildest fetish notions an underlying 
element of truth. The fetish of fish is too wide a sub- 
ject to enter on here, it acts well because it gives a close 
season to river and lagoon fish ; the natives round Lake 
Ayzingo, for example, saying that if the first fishes that 
come up into the lake in the great dry season arc killed, 
the rest of the shoal turn back, so on the arrival of this 
vanguard they are treated most carefully, talked to with 
" a sweet mouth," and given things The fishes that 
form these shoals arc Hnuichromit jasciatus and Chromii 
cgcrtvnuit. 

I know no more charming way of spending an after- 
noon than to leisurely paddle alone to the edge of the 
Ogowc sand bank in the dry season, and then lie and 
watch the ways of the water-world below. If you keep 
quiet, the fishes take no notice of you, and go on with 
their ordinary avocations, under your eyes, hunting, and 
feeding, and playing, and fighting, happily and cheerily, 
until one of the dreaded raptorial fishes appears upon 
the scene, and then there is a general scurry, Dreadful 
warriors are the little fishes that haunt sand banks 
(AUslis Kingsleya) and very bold, for when you put 
your hand down in the water, with some crumbs, they 
first make two or three attempts to frighten it, by sidling 
up at it and butting, but on finding there’s no fight in 
the thing, they swagger into the palm of your hand and 
take what is to be got with an air of conquest ; but 
before the supply is exhausted, there always arises a 
row among themselves, and the gallant bulls, some two 
inches long, w ill spin round and butt each other for a 
second or so, and then spin round again, and (lap each 
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other with their tails, their little red-edged fins and gill- 
covers growing crimson with fury. I never made out 
how you counted points in these fights, because no one 
ever seemed a scale the worse after even tlve most 
desperate duels. 

Most of the West Coast tribes are inveterate fisher- 
men. The Gold Coast native regards fishing as a low 
pursuit, more particularly oyster-fishing, or I should say 
oyster-gathering, for they are collected chiefly from the 
lower branches of the mangrove-trees ; this occupation 
is, indeed, regarded as being only fit for women, and 
among all tribes the villages who turn their entire 
attention to fishing arc regarded as low down in the social 
scale. This may arise from fetish reasons, but the idea 
certainly gains support from the conduct of the indivi- 
dual fisherman. Do not imagine Brother Anglers, that 
I am hinting that the Gentle Art is bad for the moral 
nature of people like you and me, but I fear it is bad for 
the African. You see, the African, like most of us. can 
resist anything but temptation — he will resist attempts 
to reform him. attempts to make him tell the truth, 
attempts to clothe, and keep him tidy, &c., and he will 
resist these powerfully ; but give him real temptation and 
he succumbs, without the European preliminary struggle. 
He has by nature a klcptic bias, and you see being 
out at night fishing, be has chances— temptations, of 
succumbing to this — and so you sec a man who has left 
his home at evening with only the intention of spearing 
fish in his mind, goes home in the morning pretty often 
with his missionary's ducks, his neighbours' plantains, 
and a few odd trifles from the traders’ beaches, in his 
canoe, and the outer world says, ■ Dem fisherman, all 
time, all same for one, with tief man.” 1 

The Accra*, who are employed right down the whole 
West Coast, thanks to the valuable education given them 
by the Basel Mission as cooks, carpenters, and coopers, 
cannot resist fishing, kt their other avocations be what 
they may. A friend of mine the other day had a new 
Accra cook. The man cooked well, and my friend 
1 Translation : “ All fishermen are thieves.” 
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vaunted himself, and was content for the first week. 
At the beginning of the second week the cooking was 
still good, but somehow or other, there was just the 
suspicion of a smell of fish about the house. The next 
day the suspicion merged into certainty. The third 
day the smell was insupportable, and the atmosphere 
unfit to support human life, but obviously healthy for 
flies. 

The cook was summoned, and asked by Her Britannic 
Majesty’s representative " Where that smell came from ? " 
He said he “could not smell it, and he did not know." 
Fourth day, thorough investigation of the premises re- 
vealed the fact that in the back-yard there was a large 
clothes-horse which had been sent out by my friend's 
wife to air his clothes ; this was literally converted into 
a screen by strings of fish in the process of drying, in., 
decomposing in the sun. 

The affair was eliminated from the domestic circle and 
cast into the Ocean by seasoned natives, and awful 
torture in this world and the next promised to the cook 
if he should ever again embark in the fish trade. The 
smell gradually faded from the house, but the ixx>r cook, 
bereaved of his beloved pursuit, burst out all over in 
boils, and took to religious mania and drink, and so had 
to be sent back to Accra, where I hope he lives happily, 
surrounded by his beloved objects. 




CHAPTER V 

FETISH 

Wherein the student of Fetish determines to make things quite 
clear this time, with results th*t any sage knowing the subject 
and the student would have safely prophesied ; to tvhich arc 
added some remarks concerning tnc position erf ancestor 
warship in West Africa. 

THE final object of all human desire is a knowledge of 
the nature of God. The human methods, or religions, 
employed to gain this object are divisible into three 
main classes, 

Firstly the submission to and acceptance of a direct 
divine message ; 

Secondly , the attempt by human intellectual power to 
separate the conception of God from material phenomena, 
and regard Him as a thing apart and unconditioned ; 

Thirdly , the attempt to understand Him as manifest 
in natural phenomena. 

1 personally am constrained to follow this last and 
humblest method, and accept as its exposition Spinoza's 
statement of it, * Since without God nothingcan exist or be 
conceived, it is evident that all natural phenomena in- 
volve and express the concqition of God. as far as their 
essence and perfection extends So we have a greater 
and more perfect knowledge of God in proportion to 
our knowledge of natural phenomena. Conversely 
(since the knowledge of an effect through a cause is the 
same thing as the knowledge of a particular property of a 
cause), the greater our knowledge of natural phenomena 
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the more perfect is our knowledge of the essence of God, 
which is the cause of all things ." 1 But I have a deep 
respect for all other forms of religion and for a!! men 
who truly believe, for in them clearly there is this one 
great desire of the knowledge of the nature of God, and 
11 Ein gntcr Mi inch in si in an dunkeln D range htsieh ties 
rechun IVeges whl bavnsst? Nevertheless the most 
tolerant human mind is subject to a feeling of irritation 
over the methods whereby a fellow-creature strives to 
attain his end. particularly if those methods arc a sort of 
heresy to his own, and therefore it is a most un- 
pleasant thing for any religious-minded person to 
speak of a religion unless he either profoundly believes 
or disbelieves in it For, if he does the one, he has the 
pleasure of praise ; if he docs the other, he has the 
pleasure of war. but the thing in between these is a thing 
that gives neither pleasure ; it is like quarrelling with 
one's own beloved relations. Thus it is with Fetish and 
me. 1 cannot say* I either disbelieve or believe in it, 
for, on the one hand, 1 clearly see it is a religion of the third 
class ; but, on the other, I know that Fetish is a religion 
that is regarded by my fellow white men as the em- 
bodiment of all that is lowest and vilest in man -not 
altogether without cause. Before Speaking further on it, 
however, I must say what I mean by f Fetish, for u the 
word of late has got ill sorted-" 

I mean by Fetish the religion of the natives of the 
Western Coast of Africa, where they have not been in- 
fluenced either by* Christianity or Mohammedanism. I 
sincerely wish there were another name than Fetish 
which we could use for it, but the natives have different 
names for their own religion in different districts, and 1 
do not know what other general name I could suggest, 
for I am sure that the other name sometimes used in 
place of Fetish, namely. Ju Ju, is, for all the fine wild 
sound of it, only a modification of the French word for 
toy or doll, jcwjou. The French claim to have visited 
West Africa in the fourteenth century, prior to the 
Portuguese, and whether this claim can be sustained on 
1 Of the Divine law, TratMat Thedegito Pdlitiews, Spinoa. 
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historic evidence or no, it is certain tlut the French have 
been on the const in considerable numbers since the 
fifteenth century, and no doubt have long called the 
little objects they saw the natives valuing so strangely 
jonjou, just as I have heard many a Frenchman do down 
there in my time. Therefore, believing Ju Ju to mean 
doll or toy, I rlo not think it is so true a word as Fetish ; 
and. after all. West Africa has a prior right to the use 
of this word Fetish, for it has grown up out of the word 
F.'UiiO used by the Portuguese navigators who redis- 
covered West Africa with all its wealth and worries for 
modern Europe. These worthy voyagers, noticing the 
veneration paid by Africans to certain objects, trees, fish, 
idols and so on, very fairly compared these objects with 
the amulets, talismans, charms, and little images of 
saints they themselves used, and called those things 
similarly used by the Africans Ftittp, a word derived 
from the Latin factitius, in the sense magically artful. 
Modern French and English writers have adopted this 
word from the Portuguese ; but it is a modern word 
in its present use. It is not in lohnson, and the term 
F/lichtsme was introduced by dc Brasses in his re- 
markable book, Du Cutte des Dieux ftiithts, i“6c> ; but 
doubtless, as Professor Tylor points out, it has obtained 
a great currency from Comte’s use of it to denote a 
general theory of primitive religion Professor Tylor, 
mn<t unfortunately for us who are interested in West 
African religion, confines the use of the word to one 
department of his theory of animism only— namely to 
the doctrine of spirits embodied in. or attached to or 
conveying influence through certain material objects.' 

I do not in the least deny Professor Tylor’* right to 
use the word Fetish’ in that restricted sense in his 
' PriaHthu Cuiturr, E. l! Tylor, p. 144- 
' Professor Tylor kindly allowed mo to place this statement 
before him, and he says that as the uoid Fetish, with the sense of 
the 11-* of hemes, daws, stones, and such objects as receptacles of 
spiritual influences, has had nearly too centuries of established 
usage, it would not be easy to sot it aside, nnd he advises rnc to use 
the term Weft African religion, or in some way make my meaning 
clear without expecting to upset the established nomenclature of 
compointii'C ethnology. 
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general study of comparative religion. I merely wish to 
mention that you cannot use it in this restricted sense, 
but want the whole of his grand theory of animism 
wherewith to describe the religion of the West Africans. 
For although there is in that religion a heavy percentage 
of embodied spirits, there is also a heavier percentage of 
unembodied spirits— spirits that have no embodiment in 
matter, and spirits that only occasionally embody them- 
selves in matter. 

Take, for example, the gods of the Ewe and Tshi. 1 
There is amongst them Tando, the native high god of 
Ashantce. He appears to his priesthood as a giant, 
tawny-skinned, lank-haired, and wearing the Ashantce 
robe. Rut when visiting the laity, on whom he is ex- 
ceedingly hard, he comes in pestilence and tempest, or, 
for more individual village visitations, as a small and 
miserable boy. desolate and crying for help and kindness, 
which, when given to him, Tando repays by killing ofl 
his benefactors and their fc!low-vil lagers with a certain 
disease. This trick. I may remark, is not confined to 
Tando, for several other West African gods use it when 
sacrifices to them arc in arrears ; and I am certain it is 
more at the back of outcast children being neglected 
than is either sheer indifference to suffering or cruelty. 
Because, fearing the disease, your native will be far more 
likely to remember he is in debt to the god and go 
and pay an instalment, than to take in that child 
whom he thinks is the god who has come to punish. 

But you have only to look through Ellis's important 
works, the Tshi-sfeabiug, Hw*sptaking y and Yontha- 
speaking peoples of the West Const of Africa , to find 
many instances of the gods of Fetish who do not inquire 
a material object to manifest themselves in. Ami I, 
while in West Africa, have often been struck by inci- 
dents that have made this point clear to me. When 
I have lk*m out with native companion* after nightfall, 
they pretty nearly always saw an apparition of some 

1 This word is pronounced by the natives and by people knowing 
them, Cheuuc, a* Ellis undoubtedly knew, but presumably he spdi 
it T*hi to please the authorities 
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sort, frequently apparitions of different sorts, in our path 
ahead. Then came a pause, and after they had seen the 
apparition vanish, on we went— not cheerily, however, 
until we were well past the place where it had been seen. 
This place they closely examined, and decided whether 
it was an Abambo, or Mnnu, or whatever name these 
spirit classes had in their local language, or whether it 
was something worse that had been there, such as a 
Sasabonsum or Ombuiri. 

They knew which it was from the physical condition 
of the spot. Either there was nothing there but ordi 
nary path stuff; or there was white ash, or there was a 
log or rock, or tree branch, and the icason for the dif- 
ferent emotions with which they regarded this latter was 
very simple, for it had teen an inferior class spirit, one 
that their charms and howled incantations could guard 
them against When there was ash, it had been a witch 
destroyed by the medicine they had thrown at it, or a 
medium class spirit they could get protection from * in 
town." Rut if " he left no ash ” the rest of our march 
was a gloomy one ; it was a bad business, and unless 
the Fetish authorities in town chose to explain that it 
was merely a demand for so much white calico, or a 
goat, &c., some one of our party would certainly get ilL 

Well do I remember our greatest terror when out at 
night on a forest path. I believe him to Ivave been 
a Sasabonsum, but he was very widely distributed — that 
is to sav we dreaded him on the forest paths round 
Mungo Mah Lobch ; we confidently expected to meet 
him round Calabar ; and, to my disgust, for he was a 
hindrance, when I thought 1 had got away from his 
distribution zone, down in the Ogowc region, coining 
home one night with a Fan hunter from Fula to Kangwe. 
I saw some one coming down the path towards us, and 
my friend threw himself into the dense bush beside the 
path so as to give the figure a wide berth. It was the 
old symptom. You see what we object to in this spirit 
is that one side of him is rotting and putrifying, the 
other sound and healthy, and it all depends on which 
side of him you touch whether you see the dawn again 

II 2 
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or no. Such being the case, and African bush paths 
being narrow, this spirit helps to make evening walks 
unpopular, for there arc places in every bush path where, 
if you meet him, you must brush against him— places 
where the wet season's rains have made the path a 
narrow ditch, with clay incurved walls above your head 
—places where the path turns sharply round a corner- 
places where it runs between rock walls. Such being 
the case, the risk of rubbing against his rotting side is 
held to be so great that it is best avoided by say- 
ing at home in the village with your wives and 
families, and playing the tom-tom or the orchid-fibre* 
stringed harp, or. if you arc a bachelor, sitting in the 
village club-house listening to the old ones talking like 
retired Colonels. Yet. however this may be, I should 
hesitate to call this half-rotten individual "a material 
object.” Sometimes we had merry laughs after these 
meetings, for he was only So-and-so from the village— 
it was not him. Sometimes we had cold chills down 
the back, for we lost sight of him ; under our eyes he 
went and he left no ash. 

Take again Mbuiri of the Mpongvve, who comes in 
the form usually of a man ; or Nkala, who comes as a 
crab ; or the great Nxambi of the Fjort— they leave no 
ash— and so on. This subject of apparition forms is a 
very interesting one, and requires more investigation. 
For such gods as N iambi Mpungu do not appear to 
human beings on earth at all, except in tempest and 

B isUlence. The great gods next in order leave no ash. 

Kc witch, if he or she be destroyed, dees leave ash, and 
the ordinary middle and lower class spirits leave the 
thing they have been in, so unaltered by their use of it 
that no one but a witch doctor can tell whether or no it 
has been possessed by a spirit. 

You see therefore Fetish is in a way complex and 
cannot be got into “ worship of a material object." There 
is no worahip in West Africa of a material not so pos- 
sessed, for material objects are regarded as in themselves 
so low down in the scale of thing* that nothing of 
the human grade would dream of worshipping them. 
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Moreover, apart from these apparitions* I do not think 
you can accurately use the word Fetish in its restricted 
sense to include the visions seen by witch-doctors, or 
incantations made of words possessing power in them- 
selves, and yet these things arc part and parcel of 
Fetish. In fact, not being a comparative ethnologist, 
but a student of West African religion. I wish to good- 
ness those comparative ethnologists would get another 
word of their own, instead of using our own old West 
Coast one. 

It is, however, far easier to state what Fetish is not, 
than to state what it is. Although a Darwinian to the 
core, 1 doubt if evolution in a neat and tidy perpen- 
dicular line, with Fetish at the bottom and Christianity 
at the top, represents the true state of things. It seems 
to me — I have no authority to fortify my position with, 
so it is only me-— that things arc otherwise in this 
matter. That there arc lines of development in religious 
ideas and that no form of religious idea is a thing 
restricted to one race, I will grant ; but if you will make 
a scientific use of your imagination, most carcfu'Iyon 
the lines laid down for that cxctcise by Professor 
Tyndall. I think you would see that the higher form of 
the Fetish idea is Brahmanism ; and that the highest 
possible form it could attain to is shown by two passages 
in the works of absolutely white people to have already 
been reached — first in that passage from a poem by an 
author whose name I have never Known, though I have 
known the lines these five-and-twenty years — 

w G<xl of the granite and the rose, 

Soil of thclily and the bee. 

The mighty t:de of being Row* 

In countless channels, Lord, from Thee. 

It springs to life in grass and dowers, 

Thnxigh every range of being runs, 

And fiom Creatkm's mighty towers 
Its glory dames in Stars and suns”— 

and secondly in this statement by Spinoza — M By the 
help of God, I mean the fixed and unchangeable order 
of nature, or chain of natural events, for 1 have said 
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before and shown elsewhere that the universal laws of 
nature, according to which all things exist and arc 
determined, are only another name for the eternal 
decrees of God, which always involves eternal truth and 
necessity, so that to say everything happens according 
to natural laws, and to say everything is ordained by 
the decree and ordinance of God, is to say the same 
thing. Now, since the power in nature is identical with 
the power of God, by which alone all things happen and 
are determined, it follows that whatsoever man as a part 
of nature provides himself with to aid and preserve his 
existence, or whatsoever nature affords him without his 
help, is given him solely by the Divine power acting 
either through human nature or through external cir- 
cumstances. So whatever human nature can furnish 
itself with by its own efforts to preserve its existence 
may be fitly termed the inward aid of God, whereas 
whatever eU t accrues to man's profit from outward 
causes may be called the external aid of God." 1 
Now both Ouse utterances arc magnificent Fetish, 
and because I accept them as true, ! have said I neither 
balieve nor disbelieve in Fetish. 1 could quote many 
more passages from acknowledged philosophers, par- 
ticularly from Goethe. If you want, for example, to 
understand the position of man in Nature according to 
Fetish, there is, as far as 1 know, no dearer statement of 
it made than is made by Goethe in his superb Prome- 
tUeus. By all means read it, for you cannot know how 
things really stand until you do. 

This was brought home to me very keenly when I was 
first out in West Africa. 1 had made friends with a 
distinguished witch doctor, or, nvare correctly speaking, 
he had made friends with me. I was then living in a 
deserted house the main charm of which was that it was 
the house that Mr. II. M. Stanley had lived in while he 
was waiting for a boat home after his first crossing 
Africa. This charm had not kept the house tidy, and it 
was a beetlcsome place by day. while after nightfall, if 
you wanted to see some of the best insect society in 
' T/u VwdlioH of the Htbnw, Spinota. 
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Africa, and have regular Walpurgis all round, you had 
only got to light a lamp ; but these things were .advan- 
tageous to an insect collector like myself, therefore I 
lodge no complaint against the firm of traders to whom 
that house belongs. Well, my friend the witch doctor 
used to call on me, and I apologetically confess I first 
thought his interest in me arose from material objects. 
I wronged that man in thought, as I haw many others, 
for one night, about n pm., I heard a pawing at the 
shutters — my African friends don't knock. 1 got up 
and opened the door, and there he was. I made some 
observations, which I regret now, about tobacco at that 
time of night, and he said. “ No. You he big man, 
suppose pusson sick?'* I acknowledged the soft im- 
peachment. “ Pusson sick too much ; pusson live for 
die. You fit for come ? " “ Kit” said I “ Suppose you 
come, you no fit to talk?” said lie. “No fit," said I, 
with a shrewd notion it was one of my Portuguese 
friends who was ill ard who did not want a blazing 
blister on, a thing that was inevitable if you called in 
the local regular white medical man, so, picking up a 
mcdkinc-casc, 1 went out into the darkness with my 
darker friend. After getting outside the closed ground 
he led the way towards the forest, and I thought it was 
some one sick at the Roman Catholic mission. On we 
went down the path that might go there ; but when we 

E :t to where you turn off for it. he took no heed, but 
rpt on, and then away up over a low hill and down 
into deeper forest still, I steering by his white cloth. 
But Africa is an alarming place to walk about in at 
night, both for a witch doctor who believes in all his 
local forest devils, ami a bdv who believes in all the 
local material ones, so we botn got a good deal chipped 
and frayed and frightened one way and another ; but 
nothing worse happened than our walking up against a 
python, which had thoughtfully festooned himself across 
the path, out of the way of ground ants, to sleep off a 
heavy meal. My eminent friend, in the inky darkness 
and his hurry* to reach his patient, failed to see this, and 
went fair up against it I, being dose behind, did ditto 
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Then my leader ducked under the excited festoon and 
went down the path at headlong speed, with me after 
him, alike terrified at losing sight of his guiding cloth 
and at the python, whom we heard going away into the 
bush with that peculiar-sounding crackle a big snake 
gives when he is badly hurried. 

Finally wc reached a small bush village, and on the 
ground before one of the huts was the patient extended, 
surrounded by unavailing, wailing women. He was 
suffering from a disease common in West Africa, but 
amenable to treatment by European drugs, which I gave 
to the medical man, who gave them to his patient with 
proper incantations and a few little things of his own 
that apparently did not hinder their action. As soon as 
the patient had got relief, my friend saw me home, and 
when wc got in, I said, Why did you do this, that and 
the other, as is usual with me and he sat down, looked 
far away, and talked for an hour, softly, wordily and 
gently . and the gist of what that man talked was 
Goethe’s Piometki/is. I recognised it after half an hour, 
and when he had done, said. " You got that -.tuff from a 
white man." " No, sir,’’ he said, “ that no be white man 
fash, that be country fash, white man no fit to savee our 
fash.” “ Aren't they, my fricr.d ? ’’ I said ; ami we parted 
for the night, I the wiser for it, he the richer. 

Now, I pray you, do not think I am saying that there 
is a “ wisdom religion ” in Fetish, or anything like that, 
or that Fetish priests arc Spinoza* ai»d Goethes— far 
from it. All that it seems to me to be is a perfectly 
natural view of Nature, and one that, if you take it up 
with no higher form of mind in you than a shrewd, 
logical one alone, will, if you carry it out, lead you 
necessarily to paint a white chalk rim round one eye, 
cat your captive, use Woka incantations for diseases, 
and dance and howl all night repeatedly, to the awe of 
your fellow-believers, and the scandal of Mohammedan 
gentlemen who have a revealed religion. 

Moreover, the mind-form which gel* hold of this 
truth that is in all things, makes a great difference in the 
form in which the religion works out For instance, to 
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a superficial observer, it would hardly seem possible 
that a Persian and a Mahdist were followers of the same 
religion, or that a Spaniard and an English Broad 
Churchman were .so. And yet it seems to me that it is 
only this class of difference that exists between the 
African, the Brahmanist, and the Shintoist 

Another and more fundamental point to be considered 
vs the influence of physical environment on religions, 
particularly these Nature religions. 

The Semitic mind, which had never been kept quite 
in its proper place by natural difficulties, gave to man 
in the scheme of Creation a pre-eminence that deeply 
influences Europeans, who have likewise not been kept 
in their place owing to the environments of the temper* 
ate zone. On the other hand, the African race has had 
about the worst set of conditions possible to bring out 
the higher powers of man. He has been surrounded by 
a set or terrific natural phenomena, combined with a 
good food supply and a warm and equable climate. 
These things arc not enough In themselves to account 
for his low-culture condition, but they are factors that 
must be considered. Then, undoubtedly, the nature of 
the African's mind is one of the most important (joints. 
It may seem a paradox to say of people who arc always 
seeing visions that they arc not visionaries ; but they 
are not. 

The more you know the African, the more you study 
his laws and institutions, the more you must recognise 
that the main characteristic of his intellect is logical, 
and you see how in all things he uses this absolutely 
sou nd but narrow thought- form. He is not a dreamer, 
nor a doubter ; everything is real, very real, horribly 
real to him. It is impossible for me to describe it 
clearly, but the quality of the African mind is strangely 
uniform. This may seem strange to those who read 
accounts of wild and awful ceremonials, or of the 
A Mean's terror at white man’s things ; but I believe 
you will find all people experienced in dealing with 
unculluiod Africans will tell you that this alarm and 
brief wave of curiosity is merely external, for the African 
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knows tlx; moment he has time to think it over, what 
that white man's thing really is, namely, either a white 
man's Ju Ju or a devil. 

It is this power of being able logically to account for 
everything that is, I believe, at the back of the tremend- 
ous permanency of Fetish in Africa, and the cause of 
many of the relapses into it by Africans converted to 
other religions ; ii is also the explanation of the fact 
that white men who live in districts where death and 
danger are everyday affairs, under a grim pail of bore- 
dom, arc liable to believe in Fetish, though ashamed of 
so doing. For the African, whose mind has been soaked 
in Fetish during his early and most impressionable years, 
the voice of Fetish is almost irresistible when affliction 
comes on him. Sudden dangers or terror he can face 
with his new religion, because he is not quick at think- 
ing. Hut give him time to think when under the hand 
of adversity, and the old explanation that answered it 
all comes back. 1 know no more distressing thing than 
to see an African convert brought face to face with that 
awful thing we arc used to, (he problem of an omnipot- 
ent God and a suffering world. This docs not worry 
the African convert until it hits him personally in grief 
and misery. When it does, and lie turns and calls upon 
the God he lias been taught will listen, pity and answer, 
his use of what the .scoffers at the converted African 
call " catch phrases " is horribly heartrending to me, for 
I know how real, terribly real, the whole thing is to him, 
and i therefore see the temptation to return to those 
old gods — gods from whom he never expected pity, 

C ided over by a god that docs not care. All that he 
to do with them was not to irritate them, to pro- 
pitiate them, to buy their services when wanted, and, 
above all, to dodge and avoid them, while he fought it 
out and managed devils at large. Risky work, but a 
man is as good as a devil any day if lie only takes 
proper care ; and even if any devil should get him un- 
aware-kill him bodily— he has the satisfaction of 
knowing he will have the power to make it warm for 
that devil when they meet on the other side. 
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There is something alluring in this, I think, to any 
make of human mind, but particularly so to the logical, 
intensely human one possessed by the West African. 
Therefore, when wearied and worn out by confronting 
things that he cannot reconcile, and disappointed by 
unanswered prayers, he turns back to his old belief en- 
tirely, or modifies the religion he has been taught until 
it fits in with Fetish, and is gradually absorbed by it 

It is often asked whether Christianity or Mohamme- 
danism is to possess Africa— as if the choice of Fate lay 
between these two things alone. I do not think it is so, 
at least it is not wise for a mere student to ignore the 
other thing in the affair. Fetish, which is as it were a 
sea wherein all things suffer a sea change. For remem- 
ber it is not Christianity alone that becomes tinged with 
Fetish, or gets engulfed and dominated by it. Islam, 
when it strikes the true heart of Africa, the great Forest 
Belt region, fares little better though it is more recent 
than Christianity, and though it is preached by men 
who know the make of the African mind. Islam is in 
its bluth-periori now In all the open parts, even on the 
desert regions of Africa from its Mediterranean shore 
to below the Equator, but so far it has beaten up against 
the Forest Belt like a sea on a sand beach. It ha* 
crossed the Forest Belt by the Lakes, it has penetrated 
it in channels, but in those channels the waters of Islam 
are, recent as their inroad there is. blackish. 

Therefore I make no pretence at prophesying which 
of these great revealed religions will ultimately possess 
Africa , but it is an interesting point to notice what has 
been the reason of the great power of immediate appeal 
to the African which they both possess. 

The African has a great over-Goe, and below him 
lesser spirits including man ; but the African has not in 
West Africa, nor so far as I have been able to ascertain 
elsewhere in the whole Continent, a God- man, a thing 
that directly connects man with the great over-God. 
This thing appeals to the African when it is presented 
to him by Christianity and Islam. 

It is, I am quite aware, not doctrinally true to say 
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that Islam offers him a God-man ; nevertheless in 
Mohammed practically it does so, and that too in a more 
easily believable form — by easily I do not mean that it 
is necessarily true. Moreover it minimises the danger 
of death in a more definite way, more in keeping with 
his own desires, and it is more reconcilable with his 
conscience in the treatment of life as he has to lire it 
Most of die higher class Africans are traders. Islam 
gives an easier, dearer line of rectitude to a trader than 
its great rival in Africa — under African conditions, 
There are many who will question whether conscience 
is a sufficiently large factor in an African mind for us to 
think of taking it into account, but whether you call it 
conscience, or religious bent, or fear, the factor is a large 
one. An African cannot say, as so many Europeans 
evidently easily can, “ Oh. that is all right from a religious 
point of view, but one must be practical, you know ; " 
and it is this factor that makes me respect the African 
deeply and sympathise with him, for I have this same 
unmanageable hindersome thing in my own mind, which 

S iu can call anything you like ; I myself call it honour. 

yy conscience when conditioned by Christianity is an 
exceedingly difficult thing for a trader to manage 
satisfactorily to himself. A mass of compromises have 
to be made with the world, and a man who is always 
making compromises gets either sick of them or sick of 
the thing that keeps on nagging at him about them, or 
he becomes merely gaseous-minded all round There 
are some few in all races of men who can think 
comfortably 

“ Thai consrience. like a restive horre. 

Will stumble if you check his course, 

But ride him with an easy rein. 

And rub him down with worldly eain, 

Hell cany you through thick ana thin. 

Safe, although ditty, 'till you win," 

but such men are in Africa a very small minority, and so 
it falls out that most men engaged in trade revert to 
Fetish, or become lax as Church members, or embrace 
Islam. 
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I think, if you will consider the ease, you will see that 
the workability of Islam is one of the chief reasons of its 
success in Africa. It is, from many African points of 
view, a most inconvenient religion, with its Rahmadhizan, 
bound every now and again to come in the height of the 
dry season; its restrictions on alcoholic drinks and 
gambling ; but, on the whole it is satisfying to the African 
conscience. Moreover, like Christianity, it lifts man into 
a position of paramount importance in Creation. He is 
the thing God made the rest for. 1 have often heard 
Africans say. “ It does a man good to know God loves 
him ; it makes him proud too much." Well, at any rate 
it is pleasanter than Fetish, where man, in company with 
a host of spirits, is fighting for his own hand, in an arena 
before the gods, eternally. 

We will now turn to the consideration of the status of 
the human soul in pure Fetish, that is to say in Fetish 
that is common to all Che different schools of West 
African Fetishism. 

What strikes a European when studying it i3 the lack 
of gaps between things. To the African there is per- 
haps no gap between the conception of spirit and matter, 
animate or inanimate. It is all an affair of grade —not 
of essential difference in essence. At the head of ex- 
istence arc those beings who can work without using 
matter, either as a constant associate or as an occasional 
tool— do it all themselves, as an African would say. 
Beneath this grade there arc many grades of spirits 
who occasionally or habitually, as in the case of the 
human grade, are associated with matter, and at the 
lower end of the scale is what we call matter, but 
which I believe the West African regards as the same 
sort of stuff as the rest, only very low— so low that 
practically it doesn’t matter ; but it is spirits, the things 
that cause all motion, all difficulties, dangers and cala- 
mities, that do matter and must be thought about, 
for they arc real thing? whether “they live for thing" 
or no. 

The African and myself are also in a fine fog about 
form, but I will spare you that point, for where that thing 
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comes from, often $o quickly and silently, and goes, often 
so quickly and silently » too. under our eyes, everlastingly, 
that thing on which we all so much depend at every 
moment of our lives, that thing we are quite as conscious 
of a* light ami darkness, heat or cold, yet which makes 
a thing no heavier in one shape than in another — is 
altogether too large a subject to touch on now. Yet, 
remember it is a most important part of practical Fetish, 
for on it depends divination and heaps of such like 
matters, that arc parts of both the witch doctor ami the 
Fetish priest’s daily work. 

One of the fundamental doctrines of Fetish is that the 
connection of a certain spirit with a certain mass of matter, 
a material object, is not permanent ; the African will 
point out to you a lightning-stricken tree and tell you 
that its spirit has been killed ; he will tell you when the 
cooking pot has gone to bits that it has lost its spirit ; 
if his weapon fails it is lxrcau.se some one has stolen or 
made sick its spirit by means of witchcraft. In every 
action of his daily life he shows you how he lives with a 
great, powerful spirit world around him. You will see 
him before starting out to hunt or fight rubbing medicine 
into his weapons to strengthen the spirits within them, 
talking to them the while ; telling them what care he has 
taken of them, reminding them of the gifts he has given 
them, though those gifts were hard for him to give, and 
begging them in the hour of his dire necessity not to 
fail him. You will see him bending over the face of 
a river talking to its spirit with proper incantations, 
asking it when it meets a man who is an enemy 
of his to upset his canoe, or drown him, or asking it 
to carry down with it some curse to the village below 
which has angered him, and in a thousand other ways 
he shows you what he believes if you will watch him 
patiently. 

It is a very important point in the study of pure 
Fetish to gain a clear conception of this arrangement of 
things in grades. As far as I have gone I think I may 
say fourteen classes of spirits exist in Fetish. Dr. 
Nassau of Gaboon thinks that the spirits commonly 
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affecting human affairs can be classified fairly completely 
into six classes. 1 

Regarding the Fetish view of the state and condition 
of the human soul there are certain ideas that I think I 
may safety say are common to the various cults of 
Fetish, both Negro and Bantu, in Western Africa. 
Firstly, the class of spirits that are human .souls always 
remain human souls. They do not become deified, nor 
do they sink in grade. I am aware that here I am on 
dangerous ground, so I am speaking carefully.* An 
eminent authority, when criticising my statements, 3 
dwelt upon their heterodoxy on this point, saying, 
however, '* We may throw out the conjecture that in 
remote and obscure West Africa men do not reach the 
necessary pitch of renown for mighty deeds or sanctity 
that qualifies them in larger countries for elevation after 
death to high places among recognised divinities." 

This conjecture I quite accept as an explanation of 
the non-deification of human beings :n West Africa, and 
I think, taken in conjunction with the grade conception, 
it fairly explains why West Africa has not what 
undoubtedly other regions of the world have in their 
religions, deified ancestors. 

After haring had my attention drawn to the strange- 
ness of this non-deification of ancestors, I did my best 
to work the subject out in order to sec if by any chance 
I had badly observed it. I consulted the accounts of 
West African religions given by Latat, Bosnian, Bastian 
and Ellis, and to my great pleasure found that the three 
first said nothing against my statements, and that Sir 
A. B. Ellis had himself said the same thing in his Ewe 
Speaking People. Moreover, I sent a circular written on 
this point to people in West Africa whom I knew had 
opportunities of knowing the facts as at present existing, 
—the answers were unanimous with Ellis and myself 

i See Trawls in Writ Africa < by M. H. Kinsley. Macmillan 
& Co. i8?7* 

* For further details 5« Trtnxh in W’clt AJfiOKp. 144 

J u Origins and Interpretations of Primitive lCetigions.* litiin 

Anfgk A :»virt* July, r^7, p 219 . 
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Nevertheless, mind, you will find something that looks 
like worship of ancestors in West Africa. Only it is no 
more worship, pr operly so called, than our own deference 
to our living, elderly, and influential relations. 

In almost all Western African districts (it naturally 
doe* not show clearly in those where reincarnation is 
believed to be the common and immediate lot of all 
human spirits) is a class of spirits called " the well 
disposed ones,” and this class is clearly differentiated from 
"them," the generic name used for non-human spirits. 
These 11 well disposed ones M arc ancestors, and they do 
what they can* to benefit their particular village or 
family, acting in conjunction with the village or family 
Fetish, who is not a human spirit, nor an ancestor. But the 
things given to ancestors are gifts, not in the proper sense 
of the word sacrifices, for the well disposed ones are not 
gods even of the rank of a Sasabonsum or an Ombuiri. 

In an extremely interesting answer to my inquiries 
that I received from Mr. J. H. Batty, of Cape Coast, who 
had kindly submitted my questions to a native gentle- 
man well versed in affairs, the statement regarding 
ancestors is, “The people believe that the spirits of their 
departed relations exercise a guardian care over them, 
and they will frequently stand over the graves of their 
deceased friends and invoke their spirits to protect them 
and their children from harm. It is imagined that the 
spirit lingers about the house some time after death. If 
the children arc ill the illness is ascribed to the spirit of 
the deceased mother having embraced them. Elderly 
women arc often heard to offer up a kind of prayer to 
the spirit of a departed parent, begging it either to go to 
its rest, or to protect the family by keeping off evil 
spirits, instead of injuring the children or other members 
of the family by its touch. The ghosts of departed 
enemies arc considered by the people as bad spirits, who 
have power to injure them." 

In connection with this fear of the ancestor’s ghost 
hurting members of its own family, particularly children, 
I may remark it has several times been carefully 
explained to me that this " touching" comes not from 
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malevolence, but from loneliness and the desire to have 
their company. A sentimental but inconvenient desire 
that the living human cannot give in to perpetually, 
though beg men will accede to their ancestors' desire for 
society by killing off people who may serve or cheer 
him. This desire for companionship is, of course, 
immensely greater in the -spirit that is not definitely 
settled in the society of spiritdom, and it is therefore 
more dangerous to its own belongings, in fact to all 
living society, while it is hanging about the other side of 
the grave, but this side of Hades Thus I well remember 
a delicious row that arose primarily out of trade matters, 
but which caused one family to yell at another family 
divers remarks, ending up with the accusation, “You 
good-for-nothing illegitimate offspring of house lizards, 
you don't bur)- your ditto ditto dead relations, but leave 
them knocking about anyhow, a cun»e to Calabar." 
Naturally therefore the spirit of a dead enemy is feared 
because it would touch for the purpose of getting spirit 
slaves ; therefore it follows that powerful ancestors are 
valued when thev are on the other side, for they can 
keep off the dead enemies. A great chief’s spirit is a 
thoroughly useful thing for a village to keep going, and 
in good order, for it conquered those who are among the 
dead with it, and can keep them under, keep them from 
aiding their proplc in the fights between its living 
relations and itself and them, with its slave spirit army. 
I ought to say that it is customary for the living to send 
the dead out ahead of the army, to bear the brunt in the 
first attack. 

Anccstor-cstccm you will find at its highest pitch in 
West Africa under the school of Fetish that rules the 
Tshi and Ewe peoples. Ellis gives you a full description 
of it for Ashantcc and Dahomey.' The next district 
going down coast is lire Yoruba one ; but Yoruba has 
been so long under the influcnccof Mohammedanism that 
its Fetish, judging from Ellis’s statement in his Yvruta 
Speaking Profit, is deeply tinged with it. I have no 

• Tit Trii Sft.il: nr, Sfitaiiag uaf Ycrul* Sptakiie 
PtafUtoJIkt Wat Coat! 0/ A/nij. —A ti Ellu. 
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person*! acquaintance with Yorubaland, but have no 
hesitation for myself in accepting his statements from 
the accuracy I have found them, by personal experience 
with Tshi and Ewe people, to possess. Relow Yoruba 
comes a district, the Oil Rivers, where, alas, Ellis did 
not penetrate, and where no ethnologist, unless you will 
graciously extend the term to me, has ever cautiously 
worked. 

In this district you have a school where reincarnation 
is strongly believed in, a different school of Fetish to 
that of Tshi and Ewe, a class of human ghosts called 
the well-disposed ones. And these are ancestors un- 
doubtedly. They do not show up clearly in those 
districts where reincarnation (s believed to be the 
common lot of all human souls. Nevertheless, they arc 
clear enough even there, as I will presently attempt to 
explain. 

These ancestor spirits have things given to them for 
their consolation and support, ard in return they do 
what they can to benefit and guard their own villages 
and families. Nevertheless, the things given to the well- 
disposed ones are not as things sacrifices! to gods. Nor 
arc the well-disposed ones gods, even of the grade of 
a Sasabonsum or an Ombuiri. It is a low down 
thing to dig up your father— i.e., open his grave ami 
take away the things in it that haw been given him. It 
will get you cut by respectable people, and aide people 
when there is a market-place row on will mention it 
freely ; but it won’t bring on a devastating outbreak of 
small- pox in the whole district 
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Wherein (lie student, ihinViau thing* may be nude dearer if it I* 
perceived tlut there are civets ichonli of Fetofc, discourses on 
the schools of West African religious thought. 

As I have had occasion to refer to schools of Fetish, 
and as that is a term of my own, I must exnlain why 
I use it, and what ! mean by it, in so far as 1 am able. 
When travelling from district to district you cannot fail 
to be struck by the difference in character of the native 
religion you are studying. My ocvn range on the 
West Coast is from Sierra Leone to Loanda ; and here 
and tlvere in places such as the Oil Rivers, the Ogowe, 
and the Lower Congo, 1 have gone inland into the 
heart of what I knew to be particularly rich districts for 
an ethnologist 1 make no pretence to a thorough 
knowledge of African Fetish in all its schools, but 
I feel sure no wandering student of the subject in 
Western Africa can avoid recognising the existence of 
at least four distinct forms of development of the Fetish 
idea. They have, every one of them, the underlying 
idea I have attempted to sketch as pure Fetish when 
speaking of the position or the human soul ; and yet 
they differ. And 1 believe much of the confusion 
which is supposed to exist in African religious ideas 
is a confusion only existing in the minds of cabinet 
ethnologists from a want of recognition of the fact of 
the existence of these schools 
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For example, suppose you take a few facts from 
Ellis and a few from Bastian and mix, and call the 
mixture West African religion, you do much the same 
sort of thing as if you tcok bits from Mr. Spurgeon's 
works and from those of some eminent Jesuit and of 
a sound Greek churchman, and mixed them and 
labelled it European religion. The bits would be all 
right in themselves, but the mixture would be a quaint 
affair. 

As far as my present knowledge of the matter goes. 
1 should state that there were four main schools of 
West African Fetish : (i) the Tshi and Ewe school. 
Ellis's school ; (2) the Calabar school ; (3) the M pong we 
school ; (4) Nkissism or the Fjort school. Subdivisions 
of these schools can easily be made, but 1 only make 
the divisions of the different main objects of worship, or 
more properly speaking, the thing each school especially 
endeavours to secure for man The Tshi and Ewe 
school is mainly concerned with the preservation of life ; 
else Calabar school with attempting to enable the soul 
successfully to pass through death; the Mpongwe 
school with the attainment of material prosperity ; while 
the school of Nkissi is mainly concerned with the wor- 
ship of the mystery of the power of Earth — Nkissinsi. 
You will find these divert things worshipped, or, 
rather, I would say cultivated, in all the schools of 
Fetish, but in certain schools certain ideas arc pre- 
dominant. Look at Srahmantin of the Tshi people and 
at N'zambi of the Fjort. Both these ladies know where 
the animals go to drink, what they say to each other, 
where their towns are, and what not ; also they both 
know what the forest says to the wind ami the rain, 
and all the forest's own small talk in the bargain, and. 
therefore, also the inner nature of all these things ; 
and both 1 have heard, like other ladies, prefer gentle- 
men's society. Women they havea tendency to be hand 
on, but either Srahmantin or Nzambi think nothing of 
taking up a man's time, making him neglect his busi- 
ness or his family affairs, or both together, by keeping 
him in the bush for a month or so at a lime, teaching 
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liim things about medicines and finally sending him back 
into town in soaddlcpatcd a condition that for months he 
hardly knows who he exactly is. When he comes round, 
however, if lie has any sense, he sets up in business as a 
medical man ; sometimes, however, he just remains 
merely cracky. Such a man was my esteemed Kefalki. 

But look how different under different schools is the 
position of Srahmantin and Nzambi. Srahmantin is 
only propitiated by doctors and hunters ; by all rcspcct- 
able, busy, family men forced to go through forests, she 
is simply dreaded, while Nzambi, the great Princess, 
entirely dominates the whole school of Nkissism. 

From what cause or what series of causes the pre 
dominance of these different things has come, I do not 
know, unless it be from different natural environment 
and different race. It is certainly not a mere tribal 
affair, for there arc many different tribes under each 
school. For example, I do not think you need make 
more tlum a subdivision between the Tshi, the Ga or 
Ogi and the Ewe jicoplcs' Fetish, nor more than a 
subdivision between those of the E bites and the l It bi- 
llin', nr tlwsc of the Fjort and Mussutongoes ; but we 
want more information before it would be quite safe to 
dogmatise. 

It IS impossible in the present state of our knowledge 
to give exact geographical limits to the different schools 
of Fetish, and 1 therefore only sketch their geogmiihical 
distribution in Western Africa, from Sierra Leone to 
Lonnda. hoping thereby to incite further research. 

Sierra Ixonc and its adjacent districts have not been 
studied by an ethnologist. We have only scattered 
information regarding the religion there ; and unfortu- 
nately the observations we have on it mainly bear on the 
operations of the secret societies, which in these regions 
have attained to much power, and are usually, though 
erroneously, grouped under the name of Poo rah Poorah, 
like all secret societies, is intensely interesting, for it is 
the manifestation of the law form of Fetish ; but secret 
societies are pure Fetish, and common to all districts. 
All that we can gather from the scattered observations 
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on the rest of the Fetish in thi.- region is that it is allied 
to the Fetish school of the Tshi speaking people. 

Next to this unobserved district, we come to the well 
observed districts of the Tshi, Ewe, and Yoruba 
speaking pcople—Ois’s region. 

It may seem unwise for me to attempt to group these 
three together and call them one school, because from 
this one district we have two distinct cults of Fetish in 
the West Indies, Voudou and Obeah (Tchanga and 
WangaX Voudou itself is divided into two sects, the 
white and the red — the first, a comparatively harmless 
one, requiring only the sacrifice of, at the most, a white 
cock or a white goat, whereas the red cult only uses the 
human sacrifice— the goat without horns. Obeah, on 
the other hand, kills only by poison — docs not show the 
blood at all. And there is another important difference 
between Voudou and Oixah, and that is that Voudou 
requires for the celebration of its rites a priestess and a 
priest. Obeah can lx worked by either alone, and is 
not lied to the presence of the snake, lioth these cults 
have sprung from slaw imported from Ellis’s district. 
Obeah from slaves bought at Koromantin mainly, and 
Voudou from those bought at Dahomey. Nevertheless, 
it seems to me these good people have differentiated 
their religion in the West Indies considerably : for 
example, in Obeah the spider (twansi) has a position 
given it equal to that of tire snake in Voudou. Now the 
spider is all very well in West Africa ; round him there 
has grown a series of most amusing stories, always to be 
told through the nose, and while you crawl about; but 
to put him on a plane with the snake in Dahomey is 
absurd ; hit equivalent there is the turtle, alsoa focus for 
many talcs, only more improper talcs, and not half so 
amusing. 

The tine importance and status of the snake in 
Dahomey is a thing hard to fix. Personally I believe it 
to be merely a ease of especial development of a local 
Ju Ju. We all know what the snake signifies, and 
instance* of its attaining a local eminence occur elsew here. 
At Creek Town, in Calabar, and Brass River it is more 
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than respected It i*; an accidental result of some bit of 
history we have lost, like the worship of the crocodile at 
Dixcovc and in the Lower Congo. Whereas it is clear 
that the general respect, amounting to seeming worship, 
of the leopard Is another affair altogether, for the leopard 
is the great thing in all West African forests, and forests 
and surf arc the great things in Western Africa— the 
lines of peipctual danger to the life of man. 

Hut there is a remarkable point that you cannot fail 
to notice in the Fetish of these three divisions of true 
Negro Fetish studied by Ellis, namely, that what is one 
god in Yoruba you get as several gods exercising one 
particular function in Dahomey, as hundreds of gods on 
the Gold Coast. Moteover, all these gods in all these 
districts have regular priests arxl priestesses in dozens, 
while below Yoruba regular priests and priestesses arc 
rare. There the officials of the law societies abound, and 
there are Fetish men, but there are different people to 
the priests of Bohorwissi and Tonda 

I do not know Yoruba land personally, but have had 
many opportunities of inquiring regarding its Fetish 
from educated and uneducated natives of that country 
whom 1 have met down Coast as traders and artisans. 
Therefore, having found nothing to militate against 
Ellis’s statements, I accept them for Yoruba as for 
Dahomey and the Gold Coast ; and my great i egret is 
that his careful rerearche.% did not extend down into the 
district below Yoruba — the district 1 class under the 
Calabar .school — more particularly so because the districts 
he worked at are all districts where there has been a 
great and long-continued infusion of bath European and 
Mohammedan forms of thought, owing to the four- 
hundred -ycar-nid European intercourse on the seaboard, 
and the even older and greater Mohammedan influence 
from the Western Soudan ; whereas below these districts 
you come to a region of pure Negro Fetish that has; 
undergone but little infusion of alien thought. 

Whether or no to place Benin with Yoruba or with 
Calabar is a problem. There is. no doubt, a very dose 
connection between it and Yoruba There is also no 
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doubt that Beilin was in touch, even as late as the 
seventeenth century, with Nome kingdom of the higher 
culture away in the interior. It may have been 
Abyssinia, or it may have been one of the cultured states 
that the chaos produced by the Mohammedan invasion 
of the Soudan destroyed. In our present state of 
knowledge we can only conjecture, I venture to think, 
idly, until we know more. The only thing that is certain 
is that Benin was influenced as in shown by its art 
development. Benin practically broke up long before 
Ashantee or Dahomey, for, as Proyart 1 remarks, •' many 
small kingdom^ or native states which at the present day 
share Africa among them were originally provinces 
dependant on other kingdoms, the particular governors- 
of which usurped the sovereignty.* Benin's north-western 
provinces seem to have done this, possibly with the 
assistance of the Mohammedanised people who came 
down to the seaboard seeking the advantages of white 
trade ; and Benin became isolated in its forest swamps, 
cut off from the stimulating influence of successful wars, 
anil out of touch with the expanding influence of 
commerce, and devoted its attention too much to Fetish 
matters to be healthy for itself or any one who fell in 
with it It is an interesting point in this connection to 
observe that we do not find in the accounts given by the 
earlier voyagers to Benin city anything like the enormous 
sacrifice of human life described by visitors to it of our 
own time. Other districts round Calabar. Bonny, Opobo, 
and so on, have human sacrifice as well, but they show 
no signs of being under Benin in trade matters, in which 
Benin used to be very strict when it had the chance. In 
fact, whatever respect they had for Benin was a 
sentimental one, such as the King of Kongo has, and 
dco; not take the practical form of paying taxes. 

The extent of the direct influence of Benin away 
into the forest belt to the east and south I do not think 
at any time was great Benin was respected because it 
wa3 regarded as possessing a big Fetish and great riches. 

1 Histvry cf Loartgo t by the AbW Proyart, 1776. l'inkerU/n 
vol. xvk p. 587. 
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In recent years it was regarded by people discontented 
with white men as their great hope, from its power to 
resist these being greater than their own. Nevertheless, 
the adjacent kingdom of Owarie (Wani), even in the 
sixteenth ccntiny, was an independent kingdom. So 
different was its Fetish from that of Benin that Warn 
had not then, and ha* not to this day, human sacrifice in 
its religious observances, only judicial and funeral killings 

Considering how very' easily Africans superficially 
adopt the religious ideas of alien people with whom 
they have commercial intercourse, we must presume 
that the people who imported the art of working in 
metals into Benin also imported some of their religion. 
The relies of religion, alien to Fetish, that show in Benin 
Fetish are undoubtedly Christian. Whether these relics 
arc entirely those of the Portuguese Roman Catholic 
missions, or are not also relies of some earlier Christian 
intercourse with Western Soudan Christianised states 
existing prior to the Mohammedan invasion of Northern 
Africa, is again a matter on which we require more in- 
formation. But just as I believe some of the metal 
articles found in Benin to be things made in Birming- 
ham, some to be old Portuguese, some to be native 
castings, copies of things imported from that unknown 
inland state, and some to be the original inland state 
articles themselves, so do I believe the relies of Chris- 
tianity in the Fetish to be varied in origin, all alike 
suffering absorption by the native Fetish. 

There is no doubt that up to the last twenty year; 
the three great Fetish kings in Western Africa were 
those of Ashantce. Dahomey, and Benin. Each of 
these kings was alike believed by the whole of the people 
to have great Fetish power in his own locality. In tire 
time of which we have no historical record— prior to the 
visits of the first white voyagers in the fifteenth century 
- there is traditional record of the King of Benin 
fighting with his cousin of Dahomey. Possibly Dahomey 
beat him badly ; anyhow something went seriously 
wrong with Renin as a territorial kingdom, before its 
discovery by modern Europe 
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l now turn to the Fetish of the Oil Rivers which I 
haw called the Calabar school. The predominance then? 
of the belief in reincarnation seems to me sufficient 
to separate it from the Gold Coast and Dahomey Fetish. 
Funeral customs, important in all Negro Fetish, l>ecomc 
;’n the Calabar school exceedingly so. A certain amount 
of care anywhere is necessary to successfully establish 
the human soul after death, for the human soul strongly 
objects to leaving material pleasures and associations 
and going to, at best, an uninteresting under-world ; but 
when you have not only got to send the soul down, but 
to bring it back into the human form again, and not any 
human form at that, but one of its own social status and 
family, the thing becomes more complicated still ; ami 
to do it so engrosses human attention, and so absorbs 
human wealth, that you do not find under the Calabar 
srhcol a multitude of priest-served gods as you do in 
Dahomey and on the Gold Coast. Mind you, so far as 
I could make out while in the Calabar districts myself, 
the equivalents of these »mc gods were quite believed 
in ; but they were neglected in a way that would have 
caused them in Dahomey, where they have been taught 
to fancy themselves, to wreck the place. Not only is 
care taken to send a soul down, but means are taken to 
sec whether or no it has duly returned ; for keeping a 
valuable soul, like that of a great Fetish proficient who 
could manage outside spirits, or that of a good trader, 
is a matter of vital importance to the prosperity of the 
Houses, so when such a soul has left the House in con- 
sequence of some sail accident or another, or some vile 
witchcraft, the babies that arrive at the House are 
closely watched. Assortment* of articles belonging to 
deceased members of the house arc presented to it, 
and then, according to the one it nicks out. it is decided 
who that .baby really is— “See, Uncle so-and-so knows 
his own pipe," &c — and 1 have often heard a mother re- 
proaching a child for some fault say. " Oh, we made a 
big mistake when >vc thought you were so-and-so." 1 
must say 1 think the absence of the idea of the deifi- 
cation of ancestors in West Africa shows up particularly 
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st rongly in the Calabar school, for herein you see so clearly 
that the dead <lo not pass into a higher, happier state 
—that the soul separate from the body is only a part of 
that thing we call a human being ; and in West Africa 
the whole is greater than a part, even in this matter, 

The pathos of the thing, when you have grasped the 
underlying idea, is so deep that the strangeness of it 
passes away, ami you almost forget to hate the horrors 
of the slaughter that hang round Oil River funeral 
customs, or, at any rate, you understand tlie tenacity 
you meet with here of the right to cany out killing at 
funerals, a greater tenacity than confronted us in Gold 
Coast or Dahomey regions, because a different idea U 
involved in the affair. On the Gold Coast, for example, 
you can substitute wealth for the actual human victim, 
because with wealth the dead soul could, after all, make 
itself comfortable in Srahmandazi, but not so in the 
Rivers. Without slaves, wives, and funds, how can the 
dead soul you care for speak with the weight of tes- 
timony of men as to its resting place or position ? 
Rolls of velvet or satin, and piles of manQlas or doub- 
loons alone cannot speak ; besides, they may have been 
stolen stuff, and the sou! you care for may be put down 
by the authorities as a mere thieving slave, a sort of mere 
American gold bug trying to pass himself off as a duke 
—or a descendant of General Washington— which would 
lead to that soul being disgraced and sent back in a viic 
foim. Think how you yourself, if in comfortable cir 
cumstanccs, belonging to a family possessing wealth 
and power, would like father, mother, sister, 01 brother 
of yours who by this change of death had just left 
these things, to go down through death, and come 
back into life in a squalid slum I 
We meet in this school, however, with a serious 
problem— namely, what does become of dead chiefs? 
It is a point I will not dogmatise on, but it certainly 
looks as if the Calabar under-world was a most aris- 
tocratic spot, peopled entirely by important chiefs and 
the retinues sent down with them— by no means having 
the fine mixed society of Srahmandazi 
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The Oil River deceased chief is dearly kept as a sort 
of pensioner. The chief who succeeds him in his 
headship of the House is given to “ making his father - 
annually. It is not necessarily his real father that he 
makes, but his predecessor in the headmanship — a slave 
succeeding to a free man would u make his father " to 
the dead free man, and so on. This function un- 
doubtedly consists in sending his predecessor a big 
subsidy for his support, and consolation in the shape 
of slaves and goods. I may as well own I have long 
had a dark suspicion regarding this matter — a suspicion 
a* to where those goods went. Their proper destination, 
of course, should be the under-world. Thither un- 
doubtedly on the Gold Coast they would go; but when 
sent in the Rivers I do not think they go so far. In 
fact, to make a dean breast of it, I do not believe big 
chiefs are properly buried in the Oil Rivers at all. I 
think they are, for political purposes, kept hanging 
about outside life, but not inside death, by their 
diplomatic successors. I feel emboldened to say tlui by 
what rnv friend, Major Leonard. Vice-Consul of the 
Niger Coast Protectorate, recently told me. When he 
was appointed Vice-Consul, and was introducing himself 
to his chiefs in this capacity, one chief he visited went 
aside to a deserted house, Opened the door, and talked 
to somebody inside , there was not any one in material 
form inside, only the spirit of his deceased predecessor, 
and all the things left just as they vverc when he died ; 
the live chief was telling the dead chief that the new 
Consul was come, &c. 

The reason, that is the excuse, for this seemingly un- 
principled conduct in not properly burying the chief, so 
that' he may be reincarnated to a complete human form, 
lies in the tact that he would be a political nuisance to 
his successor if he came back promptly ; therefore he is 
kept waiting. 

From first-class native informants I have had frag- 
ments of accounts of father-making ceremonies Par- 
ticularly interesting have been thdr accounts of what 
the live chief says to the dead one. Much of it. of 
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course, is, for diplomatic reasons, not known outside 
official circles. But the general tone of these corn mu* 
nicationa is well known to be of a nature to discourage 
the dead chief from returning, and to reconcile him to 
his existing state. Things arc not what they were here. 
The price of oil is down, women arc ten times more 
frivolous, slaves ten time:; more trying, white Consul 
men abound, also their guns arc more deadly than of 
old, this new Consul looks worse than the last, there is 
nothing but war and worry for a chief nowadays. The 
whole country is going to the degs financially and 
domestically, in fact, and you arc much better off where 
you arc. Then come petitions for such help as the ghost 
chief and his ghost retinue can give. 

This, 1 think, explains why chiefs* funeral custom* in 
the Rivers differ in kind, not merely in grade, from those 
of big trade boys or other important people, and also 
accounts for their repetition at intervals. Big trade boys, 
ar.d the slaves and women sent down with them, return 
to a full human form more or less promptly ; mere low 
grade slaves, slaves that cannot pull a canoe, provide 
a war canoe for the service of the House out of their 
own private estate, arc not buried at ail — they arc 
thrown away, unless they have a mother who will bury 
them. They will come back again all right as slaves, 
but then that is all they aye fit tor. 

Then we have left very interesting sections of the com- 
munity to consider from a funeral rite point of view — 
namely, those in human form who are not, strictly 
speaking, human beings, and those who, though human, 
have committed adultery with spirits — women who bear 
twins or who die in child-birth These sinners, I may 
briefly remark, arc neither buried nor just thrown away; 
they are. as far as possible, destroyed. But with the 
former class the matter is slightly different. Children, 
for example, that arrive with ready cut teeth, will in a 
strict family be killed or thrown away in the bush to die 
as they please ; but the feeling against them is not 
really keen- They may, if the mother chooses to be 
bjthered with them.be reared ; but the interesting point 
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is that any property they may acquire during life has no 
legal heir whatsoever. It may be dissipated, thrown 
away. This shows clearly that such individuals are not 
human, and, moreover, they arc not buried nor destroyed 
at death ; they are just thrown away. There is no par- 
ticular harm in them as there is in the sin-stained twins. 

The only class in West Africa I have found that arc 
like thfcu; spirit humans is that strange class, the min- 
strcls. 1 wish I knew more about these people. Were 
it not that Mr. F. Swanzy possesses material evidence of 
their existence, in the shape of the most superb song-net, 
I should hesitate to mention them at all. Some of my 
Fretveh friends, however, tell me they have seen them 
in Senegal, and I venture to think that region must be 
their head quarters. I have seen one in Accra, one in 
Sierra Leone, two on board steamers, and one in Buana 
town, Cameroon. Briefly, these arc minstrels who fre- 
quent market towns and for a fee sing stories. Each 
minstrel has a song-net — a strongly made net of Ashing 
net sort On to this net arc tied all manner and sort* 
of things, pythons' back bones, tobacco pipes, bits of 
china, feathers, bits of hide, birds heads, reptiles’ heads, 
bones, &c., Sc., and to every one of these objects hangs 
a tale. You see your minstrels net, you select an 
object and say how much that song. He names an 
exorbitant price ; you haggle ; no good. He won't l>r 
reasonable, say over the python bone, so you price the 
tobacco pipe — more haggle ; finally you settle on some 
object ana its price, and sit down on your heels and 
listen with rapt attention to the song, or, rather, chant. 
You usually have another. You sort of dissipate in 
novels, in fact. I do not say it’s quiet reading, because 
unprincipled people will come headlong and listen when 
you have got your minstrel started, without paying their 
subscription. Hence a row, unless you arc, like me, in- 
different to other people having a little pleasure. 

These song-net*, l may remark, are not of a regulation 
size I have never seen on the West Coast anything 
like so superb a collection of stories as Mr. Swanzy has 
tied on that Ming-net of his— Woe is me! without the 
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translating minstrel, a cycle of dead songs that mu at 
have belonged to a West African Shakespeare. The 
most impressive song-net that I saw was the one at 
Buana. Its owner I called Homer on the spot, because 
his works were a terrific two. Tied on to his small net 
were a human hand and a human jaw bone. They 
were his only songs. I heard them both regardless of 
expense. 1 did not understand them, because 1 did not 
know his language ; but they were fascinating thing*, 
and the human hand one had a passage in it which 
caused the singer to crawl on his hands and knee?, 
round and round, stealthily looking this side and that, 

S ' ring the peculiar leopard questing cough, and making 
e leopard mark on the earth with his doubled-up fist 
Ah ! that was something like a song ! It would have 
roused a rock to enthusiasm ; a civilised audience would 
have smothered its singer with bouquets. I — well, the 
headman with me had to interfere and counsel modera- 
tion in heads of tobacco. 

But what I meant to say about these singer* was only 
this They’ arc not buried as other people are ; they are 
|xit into trees when they arc dead — maybe because they 
arc “all same for one “ with those aingcis the birds. I 
do not know, 1 only hope Homer is still extant, and that 
some mote intelligent hearer than I will meet with him. 

The southern boundary of the Calabar school of 
Fetish lies in narrower legions than the boundary be- 
tween it and Ellis’s school in the north. I venture to 
think that this may in a measure arise from there being 
in the southern region the additional element of differ- 
ence of race. For immediately below Calabar in the 
Cameroon territory the true Negro meets the Bantu. 
In Cameroon in the tribes of the Duatla stem we have 
a people speaking a Bantu language, and having a 
Bantu culture, yet nevertheless having a great infusion 
of pure Negro blood, and largely under the dominion 
of the true Negro thought form. 

1 own that of all the schools of Fetish that 1 know, 
the Calabar school is the one that fascinate? me moat 
1 like it better than Elliss school, wherein the fate of 
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the soul after death is a life in a shadow land, with 
shadows for friends, lovers, and kinsfolk, with the 
shadows of joys for pleasures, the shadows of quarrels 
for hate— a thing: that at its best is inferior to the 
wrctchcdcst full-life on earth. Yet this settled sh&dow- 
lar.d of Srahmandazi or Gboohiadse is a better thing 
than the homeless drifting state of the soul in the school 
below Calabar — namely, the school I have ventured to 
term the Mpongwe school. To the brief consideration 
of this school we will now tum. 

In between the strongly-marked Calabar school and 
the strongly-marked school of Nkissism of Loango 
Kacongo, and lias Congo there exist s a school plainly 
differing from both. This region is interesting for many 
reasons, chief amongst which is that it is the sea-board 
region of the great African Forest belt. Tribe after 
tribe come down into it, flourish awhile, and die, unin- 
fluenced by Mohammedan or European culture. The 
Mohammedans in Africa as aforesaid have never mas- 
tered the western region of the forest belt ; and the 
Europeans have never, in this region between Cameroon 
and Loango, established themselves in force. It is un- 
doubtedly the wildest bit of West Africa. 

The dominant tribes here have, for as far back as we 
can get evidence — some short four hundred years — been 
tribes of the Mpongwe stem — the so-called noble tribe*. 
To-day they are dying— going off the face of the earth, 
leaving behind them nothing to bear testimony in this 
world to their great ability, save the most marvellously 
beautiful language, the Greek of Africa, as Dr. Nassau 
calls it, and the impress of their more elaborate thought - 
form on the mind* of the bush tribes that come into 
contact with them. Their last pupils arc the great 
Bafangh, now supplanting them in the regions of the 
Bight of Panavia. 

From their influence I think the school of Fetish of 
this region is perhaps best called the Mpongwe school, 
chough 1 do not altogether like the term, because I 
believe the Mpongwe stem to be in origin pure Negro, 
and the Fetish school they have elaborated and co- 
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ordlnatcd is Bantu in thought-form, just as the language 
they have raised to so high a pitch of existence is in 
itself a Bantu language. Yet the Mpongwe are rulers 
of both these things and they will thereby leave im- 
printed on the minds of their supplantcrs in the land 
the mark of their intelligence. 

I have said the predominant idea in this Mpongwe 
school is the securing of material prosperity. That is 
to say this is the part of pure Fetish that receives more 
attention than other parts of pure Fetich in thiv school ; 
but it attains to no such definite predominance as funeral 
rites do in the Calabar school, or the preservation of 
life in Ellis's school. One might, however, ouite fairly 
call the Mpongwe school the trade-charm school, great 
as trade charms arc in all West African Fetish. 

This lack of a predominance sufficient to dwarf 
other part* of pure Fetish makes the Mpongwe school 
particularly interesting ami valuable to a student ; it is 
a magnificent school to study your pure Fetish in, as 
none of it is here thrown by a predominant factor 
into the background of thought, and left in a neglected 
state. 

It is of this school that you will find Dr. Nassau's 
classification of spirits, and all the other observations 
of his that I have quoted of things absolutely be- 
lieved in by the natives, and also all the Mpongwe, 
Benga, Igalvva, Ncomi, ami Fetish I have attempted 
to describe. 1 

I I ha* no grxls with proper priests. Human beings 
arc here just doing their beat to hold their own with 
the spirit world, getting spirits under their control as 
far as possible, and dealing with the rest of them dip- 
lomatically. This state I venture to think is Fetish in a 
very early form, a form through which the now 
elaborate true Negro Fetish must have passed before 
reaching its present co ordinated Mate. How long ago 
it was when the true Negro was in this stage 1 will not 
venture to connect un*. Sir Hemy Maine, of whom I am 
a very humble follower, says, " Nothing moves that is 

* Travels in Weil Afrit*. Feiibh ClupUrt. 
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not Greek" This is a hard saying to accept, hut the 
truth of it grows on you when you arc studying things 
such as these, ami you are forced to ackiKMvledge that 
they at any rate have a slow rate of development— 
sometimes indosd it seems that there is a mere wave 
motion of thought among all men rising here and there 
when in the hands of superior tribes, like the Mpongwe 
for example, to a wave crest destined on their extinction 
to fall again. Now and again as a storm on the sea, the 
impulse of a revealed religion sweeps down on to this 
ocean of nature philosophy, elevates it or confuses it 
according to the initial profundity of it. If you 
have ever seen the difference between a deep sea storm 
and an esturial storm, you will know what 1 mean. Yet 
this has nothing to do with the truth or falsity of the 
Fetish though: -form, but merely has a bearing on the 
quality of the minds that deal with it. as it must on all 
minds not under the influence or a icvcalcd religion . 
ainl I now turn, in conclusion of this brief consideration 
of the schools of Fetish in West Africa, to the next 
.school to the Mpongwe, namely, the school of N kiss ism. 
1 need not go into detail concerning it here ; you have 
them at your command in the two great works of 
Haitian, An Expedition under Laaugp Kustc and Bauch 
in San Sa/vad&r, and in Mr. R. E. Dennett's FM Lon' 
of the FJorti , published by the liberality of the Folk Lore 
Society, and also his former book, Seven Venn among 
the Fjorts.' 

The predominant feature in this school is undoubtedly 
the extra recognition given to the mystery of the power 
of the earth. Mkissi ’nsl Here you find the earth god- 
dess Nzambi the paramount feature in the Fetish ; from 
her the Fetish priests have their knowledge of the proper 
way to manage and communicate with lower earth 
spirits, round her circle almcet all the legends, in her 
lie* the ultimate human hope of help and protection. 
Nxambi is too large a subject for us to enter into herc. 
She is the great mother, but she is not absolute in power. 
She not one of the forms of the great unheeding over- 
1 Sampson Lou and Co. 
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lord of gods, like Nyankupong, or Abassi-boom ; the 
equivalent to him, is her husband Nzambi Mpungu, 
among the followers of Nkissism ; but the pre- 
dominance given in this school to the great Princess 
Nzambi has had two effects that must be borne in mind 
in studying the region from Loango to the south bank 
of Congo. Firstly, it apparently led to N iambi being 
confused by the natives with tlxr Holy Virgin, when 
they were under the tuition of the Romam Catholic 
missionaries during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries; hence K iambi's cult requires to be studied 
with the greatest care at the present day. Secondly, 
partly in consequence of the native predominance given 
to her, and partly in the predominance she has gained 
from the aforesaid confusion, women have a very 
singular position, a superior ct>e to that which they have 
in other schools ; this you will see by reading the stories 
collected by Mr. Dennett I will speak no further now 
concerning these schools of Fetish, for Nkissism is the 
most southern of the West African schools, its domain 
extending over the whole of the regions once forming 
the kingdom of Kongo down to Angola. Below Angola, 
the West Coast, you come to the fringing zone of the 
Kalahi desert, and to those interesting people the Bush- 
men, of whose religion I am unable, with any personal 
experience, to six-ale. Below them you strike Smith 
Africa- South .Africa is South Africa; West Africa is 
West Africa. Of the former I know nothing, of the 
latter, alas ! only a tenth part of what I should wish to 
know, so I return to pure Fetish and to its bearing on 
witchcra ft. 




CHAPTER VII 
VET1SH AMI WITCHCRAFT 

Wherein the nixlcnt liuving by no// ynt rathe involved In ihlnyi 
io general, n consiraineri to discount on witchcraft and its 
position in West African relij-ioui ihouuhc, concludmc with 
the conviction dial Fetish is quite clear, though the student has 
not succeeded in making it so. 

Now, here \.c come to a very interesting question : 
What h witchcraft in Hielf? Conversing freely with the 
Devil, says Christendom, firmly ; and taking the Devil 
to mean the Spirit of Evil, K am bound to think Chris- 
tendom is in a way scientifically cjulte right, though 
the accepted scientific definition of witchcraft at present 
is otherwise, and holds witchcraft to be conversing with 
Natural Science, which of course I cannot accept as 
the DeviL Thus I cannot reconcile the two definitions, 
should they mean the same thing ; and so I am here 
really in the position of being at one in opinion with 
the Roman Catholic missionaries of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, who, as soon as they laid eyes on my friend the 
witch-doctor, recognised him and his goings on as a 
mass of witchcraft, and went for the whole affair in an 
exceeding game way. 

But let us take the accepted view, that first pro- 
pounded by Sir Alfred Lyall ; and I humbly beg it to 
be clearly understood I .tin only speaking of the bearing 
of that view on Fetish in West A ifrica. I was of course 
fully aware of the accepted view of the innate anU- 
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gonism between religion and witchcraft when I pub- 
lished in a deliberately scattered form some of my 
observations on Fetish, being no more desirous of giving 
a mental lead to white men than to black, but only 
wistful to find out what they thought of things as they 
are. The consequence of this action of mine has been, 
I fear, on the whole a rather more muddled feeling in the 
white mind regarding Fetish than ever heretofore existed ; 
a feeling that, if what I said was true, (and in this 
matter of Fetish information no one has gainsaid the 
truth of it), West African religion was more perplexing 
than it seemed to be when regarded as a mere degraded 
brutal superstition or childish foolishness. 

However, one distinguished critic has tackled my 
Fetish, and gallantly: the writer in the Edinburgh 
Review. With his remarks on our heresy regarding the 
deification of ancestors I have above attempted to deal, 
owning he is quite right— we do not believe in deified 
ancestors. I now pass on to his other important criticism, 
and again own he is quite right, and that " witchcraft 
and religious rites in West Africa are originally indis- 
tinguishable." 1 This is evidently a serious affair for 
West Africa and me, so I must deal with it carefully, 
and first quote my critic's words following immediately 
these just cited. "If this is correct there can be no 
doubt that such a confusion of the two ideas that in 
their later forms not only stand widely apart, but arc 
always irreconcilably hostile, denotes the very lowest 
stage of aboriginal superstition wherever it prevails, for 
it has been held that, although the line between abject 
fetishism and witchcraft may be difficult to trace in the 
elementary 3 tagcs, yet from the beginning a true dis- 
tinction can invariably be recognised. According to this 
theory, the witch is more nearly allied with rudimentary 
science than with priestcraft, for he relies not upon 
prayer, worship, or propitiation of divinities, but upon 
his own secret knowledge and experience of the effect 
producible by certain tricks and mysterious devices upon 
the unseen powers, over whom he has obtained a sort 
• July, 1897, p aai. 
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of command. Instead of serving like a priest these 
powers, he is enabled by hi* art to make them serve 
him, and it is for this reason that his practices very soon 
become denounced and detested by the priesthood." 

Now there axe many interesting points to be con- 
sidered in West Africa bearing on the above statement 
of Sir Alfred Lyalt's theory of the nature of witchcraft, 
—points which 1 fancy, if carefully considered, would 
force upon us the strange conclusion that, accepting 
this theory as a general statement of the nature of 
witchcraft, there was no witchcraft whatever in West 
Africa, nothing having “ a true distinction " in the native 
mind from religion. You may say there is no religion 
and it's all witchcraft, but this is a superficial view to 
take ; you see the orthodox Christian view of witchcraft 
contains in it an element not present in the West 
African affair ; the Christian regards the witch with 
hatred as one knowing good, yet choosing evil. The 
West African has not this choice in his mind ; lie has to 
deal with spirit* who arc not, any of them, up to much 
in the way of virtue viewed from a human standpoint 
I don't say they are all what arc called up here devils ; 
a good many of them arc what you might call reason- 
able, respectable, easy-going sort of people ; some arc 
downright bad ; in fact, 1 don't think it would be going 
too far to say that they are all downright bad if they get 
their tempers up or take a dislike to a man ; there is 
not one of them beneficent to the human race at large. 
Nzambi is the nearest approach to a beneficent deity 
I have come across, and I feel she owes much of this to 
the confusion she profits by, and the Holy Virgin suffers 
from, in the regions under Nkissism ; but Nrambi her- 
self is far from morally perfect and very difficult 
tempered at times. You need not rely on me in this 
matter ; take the important statement of Ur. Nassau : 
“Observe, these were distinctly prayers, appeals for 
mercy, agonising protests ; but there was no praise, no 
love, no thanks, no confession of sin.” 1 He was speak- 
ing regarding utterances made down there in the face of 
1 Travtii in Wes! Africa. Macmillan, 1897 , P- 453* 
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great afflictions and sorrow ; and there was no praise, 
because there was no love, I fancy ; no thanks because 
what good was done to the human being was a mcie 
boughten thing he had paid for ; no confession of sin. 
because the Fetish believer does not hold he lives in a 
state of sin, but that it is a thing he can commit now 
and again if he is fool enough. Sin to him is not 
what it is to us, a vile treason against a loving Father, 
but a very Ill-advised act against powerful, nasty* 
tcmpeicd spirits. Herein you see lies one difference 
between the Christian and the Fetish view— a funda- 
mental one. that must be borne in mind. 

Then in the above-quoted passage you will observe 
that the dislike to witchcraft is traced' in a measure to 
the action of priesthoods. This hatred is undoubted. 
But witchcraft is as much hated in districts in West 
Africa where there are no organised priesthoods as in 
districts where there are — in the regions under the 
Calabar and Mpongwc schools, for example, where the 
father of the house is the true priest to the family, 
where what looks like a priesthccd, but which is a law- 
god-cult only— the secret society— is the dominant 
social thing. Now this law-gcd-cult affair, 1’urroh.Oru. 
F.gbo, Ukuki we, etc , etc., call it what you please, it's all 
the same thing, is not the organisation that makes war 
on witchcraft in West Africa. It deals with it now and 
then, if it is brought under its official notice ; but it 
is not necessary that this should be done ; summary 
methods arc used with witches. It just appeals at once 
to ordeal, any one can claim it. You can claim it, and 
administer it yourself to yourself, if ycu arc the accused 
party and in a hurry. A. says to you, 4 ‘ You’re a witch.*' 
“ I'm not," you ejaculate. 1 take the bean ; down it 
goes ; you’re sick or dead long before the elaborate 
mechanism of the law society has heard of the affair. 
Of course, if you want to make a big palaver and run 
yourself and your accuser into a lot of expense you can 
call in the society; but you needn’t. From this and 
divers things like it I do not think the hatred of witch- 
craft in West Africa at large has anything originally to 
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do with the priesthood. Y011 will say, but there is 
the hatred of witchcraft in West Africa. You have only 
to shout " IJot “ at a man or woman in Calabar, or 
" N do Uhi" in Fjort-land, and the whole population, so 
good -tempered the moment before, is turned blood- 
thirsty. Witches arc tom to bits, destroyed in every 
savage way, when the ordeal has conclusively proved 
their guilt — mind you, never before. Granted ; but 1 
believe this to he just a surging up of that form of terror 
called hate. 

I am old enough to remember the dynamite scares 
up here, and the Jack the Ripper incidents; then it was 
only necessary for some one to call out, “ Dynamiter ” 
or "Jack the Ripper" at a fellow-citizen, and up singed 
our own people, all same for one with those Africans, 
only our people, not being so law-governed, would have 
shredded the accused without ordeal, had we not pos- 
sessed that great factor in the formation of public virtue, 
the police, who intervened, carried away the accused to 
the ordeal — the police court — where the affair was gone 
into with judicial calm. Honestly. I don’t believe there 
is the slightest mystic revulsion against witchcraft in 
West Africa ; public feelingis always at bursting-point on 
witches, their goings-on are a constant danger to every 
peaceful citizen's life, family, property, and so on, and 
when the general public thinks it’s got hold of one of the 
vermin it goes olT with a bang ; but it docs not think for 
one moment that the witch is fitr se in himself a thing 
ajwrt ; he is just a had man too much, who lias gone and 
taken up with spirits for illegitimate purposes. The 
mere keeping of a familiar power, which under Chris- 
tendom is held so vile a thing, is not so held in West 
Africa Every one does it ; there is not a man, woman, 
or child who has not several attached spirits for help and 
preservation from danger and disease. It is keeping a 
spirit for bad purposes only that is hateful. It is one 
thing to have dynamite in the hand of the government or 
a mining company for reasonable reasons, quite another 
to have it in the hands of enemies to society ; and such 
an enemy is a witch who trains the spirits over which he 
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has got control to destroy his fellow human beings’ lives 
and properties. 

The calling in of ordeal to try the witch before destroy- 
ing him has many interesting points. The African, be it 



granted, is tremendously under the dominion of law, and 
it is the law that such trials should take place before 
execution ; hut there is also involved in it another curious 
fact, and that is that the spirit of the ordeal is held to be 
able to manage and suppress the bad .-pints trained by 
the witch to destruction. Human beings alone can 
collar the witch and destroy him in an exemplary 
manner, but spiritual aid is required to collar the witch's 
devil, or it would get adrift and cany on after its owner’s 
death Regarding ordeal affairs I will speak wltcn deal- 
ing with legal procedure. 

Such being the West African view of witchcraft, I 
venture to think- there are in this world divers reasons 
for hating witchcraft. There is the fetish one, that he 
is an enemy to Society ; there is the priesthood ore, that 
he is a sort of quack or rival practitioner — under this 
head of priesthood aversion for witchcraft 1 think we 
may class the witchcraft that is merely a hovering about 
of the old religion which the priesthood of an imported 
religion are anxious to stamp out; and there is that 
aversion to witchcraft one might call the Protestant aver- 
sion. which arises from the feeling that it is a direct 
sin against God Himself. This latter feeling has been 
the cause of as violent a persecution of witches, witness 
the action of King James I. anil that of the Quakers in 
America, as any West African has ever presented to 
the world. Throughout all these things the fact re- 
mains, that whether black, white, or yellow, the witch is 
a bad man, a murderer in the eyes of Allah as well as 
those of humanity. 

That all witches net by means of poison alone would 
be too hasty a thing to say. because I think we need 
hardly doubt that tire African is almost as liable to die 
from a poisonous idea put into his mind as a poisonous 
herb put into his food ; indeed, I do not know that in 
West Africa we need confine ourselves to saying natives 
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Alone do this, for white men sink and die under an idea 
that breaks their spirit All the vital powers arc re- 
quired there to resist the depressing climate. If they 
arc weakened seriously in any way. death is liable to 
ensue. The profound belief in the power of a witch 
causes a man who knows, say, that either a nail has 
been driven into an Nktss down on the South-West 
const, or the Fangarcc drum beaten on him up in the 
Siena Leone region, to collapse under the terror of it, 
and I own I can see no moral difference between the 
guilt of the man or woman who does these things with 
the intent to slay a fellow-citizen and that of one who 
puts bush into his chop — both mean to kill and do kill, 
but both methods are good West African witchcraft. 
The latter may seem to be an incipient form of natural 
science, but it seems to me— I say it humbly— that the 
West African incipient scientist is not the local witch, 
but that highly respectable gentleman or lady, the village 
apothecary, the Ngtinga bifongo or the Abiabdt. The 
means of killing in vogue in West African witchcraft 
without the direct employment of poison arc highly in- 
teresting, but I think it would serve no good purpotc 
for me to give even the few I know in detail. There 
is one interesting point in this connection. I have said 
that in order to make a charm efficacious against a 

G rtscular person you must have preferably some of his 
zod in your possession, or, failing that, some hair or 
nail clipping ; tailing these, some articles belonging in- 
timately to him—a piece of his loin-cioth, or, under the 
school of Nkissi, a bit of his iron. This I believe to 
hold good for all true fetish charms ; but we have in 
the Bight of Benin charms which arc under the influence 
of a certain amount of Mohammedan ideas — for example, 
the deadly charms of the Kufong society. This class of 
charm docs not require absolutely a bit of something 
nearly connected with the victim, but nevertheless it 
cannot act at a great distance, or without the element 
of personal connection. Take the Fangarcc charm, for 
example, to b 2 found among the Mendi people, and all the 
neighbouring peoples who are liable to go in for Kufong. 
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Fangarcc is the name of a small drum that is beaten 
by a hammer made of bamboo. The uses of this drum 
arc wide and various, but it also gives its name to the 
charm, because the charm, like the dium, is beaten with 
a similar stick. The charm stuff itself is made of a 
dead man’s lx>nc, of different herbs smoked over a fire 
and powdered the same day, ants’-hill earth, and charcoal 
This precious mixture is made into a parcel ; chat parcel 
is placed on a frame made of bamboo sticks. On the 
top of the charm a small live animal — an insect, I am 
in termed, will do — is secured by a string passing over 
it, and the charm is fixed with wooden forks into the 
ground on either side. This affair is placed by the 
murderer close to a path the victim will pass along, and 
the murderer sits over it. waiting for him to come. 
When he comes, he Is allowed to pass just by. and then 
his enemy breaks a dry bamboo stick ; the noise causes 
the victim to turn and look in the direction of the 
noise— r.r. on to the charm — and then the murderer 
hits the live animal on it, calling his victim's name, 
and the charm is on him. If the animal is struck on the 
head, the victim’s head is affected, and he has violent 
fits until M he diet from breaking his neck ” in one of 
them ; if the animal is struck to tail wards, the victim 
gets extremely ill, but in this latter ease he can buy 
off the charm and be cured by a Fangaice man. A 
similar arrangement is in working order under some South- 
West coast murder societies I am acquainted with. The 
interesting point, however, is the necessity of establish- 
ing the personal connection between the victim and 
the charm by means of making him look on the charm 
and calling his name. Without his looking it’s no 
good. Hence it comes that it is held unwise to look 
behind when you hear a noise o’night in the bush ; 
indeed, no cautious person, with sense in his head and 
strength in hi* legs, would dream of doing this unless 
caught off guard. In connection also with this turning 
the face being necessary to the working of the Fan- 
garcc charm, there is another charm that is worked 
under Kufong, according to several natives from its 
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region — the hinterland of Sierra Leone, Liberia, and 
Ivory Coast— svith whom I have associated when we 
have both been far from our respective homes away in 
South-West Africa. It is a charm I have never met 
with as indigenous in the South-West or Oil-Rivers 
Fetish, and I think it has a heavier trace of Moham- 
medan influence in it than the Fangarcc charm. The 
way it works is this. A man wants to kill you without 
showing blood. Only leopard society men do that, 
and your enemy, we will presume, is not a leopard. So 
he throws his face on you by a process I need not 
enter into. You hardly know’ anything is wrong at 
first ; by-and-by you notice that every scene that you 
look on, night or day, has got that face in it, not a 
filmy vision of a thing, but quite material in appearance, 
only it’s in abnormal places for a face to be. and it is a 
face only. It may be on tl>c wall, or amongst the roof 
pales, or away in a comer of the hut floor ; outdoors it 
i«; the same— the face is fust always, there just where 
you can sec it Some of my informants hold that it 
keeps coming closer to you as time goes on ; but other* 
say no ; it keeps at one distance all the time. This, 
however, is a minor point ; it is its being there that gets 
to matter. It is in amongst the bushes at the side of 
the path, or in the water of the river, or at the end of 
your canoe, or in the oil in the pot*, or in the Manchester 
cottons in the factory shop. Wherever you look, there it 
is. In a way it's unobtrusive, it does not spread itself 
out, or make a noise, or change, yet, sooner or later, in 
every place, you cannot miss seeing it At first you 
think, by changing your environment — going outdoors, 
coming in, going on a journey, mixing with vow fellow- 
men, or avoiding them — you can get rid of the thing ; 
but you find, when you look round — a thing you are cer- 
tain to do when the charm has got its grip— for sure 
that face is there as usual. Now this sort of thing tells 
on the toughest in time, and you get sick of life when it 
has always got that face mixed up in it, so sick that you 
try the other thing— death. This is an Ill-advised course, 
but you do not know in time that, when you kill your- 
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self, you will find that on the other side, in the other 
thing, you will see nothing but that face, that unchang- 
ing silent face you are so sick of. The Kufong man who 
has thrown his face at you knows, and when he hears of 
your suicide he laughs. Naturally you cannot know, 
because you arc not a Kufong man, or the charm could 
not be put on you. What you “can do in this here 
most awful go," as Mr. Squeers would say, I am unfor- 
tunately not able to tell you. I made many inquiries 
from men who know 41 the face/’ who had had it happen 
on people in their families, and so on, but in answer 
to my inquiries as to why the afflicted did not buy it off, 
what charm* there were against it, and so forth, l was 
always told it was a big charm, that the man who put it 
on lost something of himself by so doing, so it was 
never put on except in eases of great hatred that would 
stick at nothing ami would kill ; also that it was of no real 
u oc for the victim to kill hischarmcr, though that individual, 
knowing the pleasure so doing would afford his victim, 
takes good care to go on a journey, and to keep out of the 
way until the charm has worked out in suicide. There 
is a certain amount of common sense in this proceeding 
which is undoubtedly true African, but there ;s a sort of 
imaginative touch which makes me suspect Moham- 
medan infusion ; anyhow l leave you to judge for your- 
self whether, presupposing you accept the possibility of 
a man doing such a thing to you or to any one you love, 
you think he can be safely ignored, or whether he is not 
an enemy to society who had better be found out and 
killed— killed in a showy way. Personally I favour the 
latter course. 

There is but one other point in witchcraft in West 
Africa that 1 need now detain you with, and that is why 
a person killed by witchcraft suffers more than one who 
dies of old age, for herein lies another reason for this 
hatred of witchcraft. Every human soul in West Africa 
throughout all the Fetish school* is held to have a certain 
proper time of incarnation in a human bcxly, whether it 
be one incarnation or endless series of incarnation* ; any- 
thing that cut* that incarnation period short in- 
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conveniences the soul, to say the least of it. Under 
Ellis’s school, and I believe throughout ail the others, 
the soul tlut lives its life in a body fully through is held 
happy ; it is supposed to have learnt its full lesson horn 
life, and to know the way down to the shadowland home 
and all sorts of things. Hence also comes the respect 
for the aged, common throughout all West Africa. They 
arc the knowing ones. Such an one was the late Chief 
Long John of Bonny. Now if this process of develop- 
ment is checked by witchcraft and the soul is pre- 
maturely driven from the body, it does not know all 
that it should, and its condition is therefore miserable. 
It is. as it were, sent blind, or deaf, or lame into the 
spirit-land. This is a thing not only dreaded by indi- 
viduals for themselves, but hated for those they love j 
hence the doer of it is a hated thing. You must remem- 
ber that when you get keen hatred you must allow for 
keen affection, it is not human to have one without the 
other. That the Africans are affectionate 1 am fully 
convinced. This affection docs not lie precisely on the 
same lines as those of Europeans, I allow. It is not with 
them so deeply linked with sex ; but the love between 
mother and child, man and man, brother and sister, 
woman and woman, is deep, true, and pure, and it must 
be taken into account in observing their institutions and 
ideas, particularly as to this witchcraft, where it shows 
violently and externally in hatred only to the superficial 
observer. I well remember gossiping with a black friend 
in a plantation in the Calabar district on witchcraft, and 
he took up a stick and struck a plant of green maize, 
breaking the stem of it, saying, " There, like that is the 
soul of a man who is witched, it will not ripen now." 

We will now turn to the consideration of that class 
whose business in life is mainly to guard the com- 
munity from witchcraft and from miscellaneous evil 
spirits acting on their own initiative, the Fetish Men of 
West Africa, namely, those men and women who devote 
their lives to the cult of West African religion. Such 
people you find in every West African district ; but 
their position differs under different schools, and it is 
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in connection with them that uc must recognise the 
differences in the various schools, remembering that the 
form of Fetish makes the form of Fetish Man, not the 
Fetish Man the form of Fetish. He may, as it were, 
embroider it, complicate it, mystify it, as is the nature 
of all specialists in all professions, but primarily he is 
under it, at any rate in West Africa, where you find the 
Fetish Man in every district, but in every district in a 
different form. For example, look at him under the Ellis 
school. Where there arc well-defined gods, there your 
Fetish Man is quite the priest, devoting himself to the 
cult of one god publicly, probably doing a little general 
practice into the bargain with other minor spirits. To the 
laity he of course advertises the gc<l he serves ns the 
most reliably important one in live neighbourhood ; but 
it has come under my notice, and you will find under 
Ellis’s, that if the priest of a god gets personally unwell 
and finds his own deity ineffective, he will apply for 
aid to a professional brother who serves another god 
Below Ellis's school, in the Calabar school, your Fetish 
Man is somewhat different ; the gods are not ?o de- 
finite or esteemed, and the Fetish Man is becoming a 
member of a set of men who deal with gods in a lump, 
and have the general management oi minor spirits 
Below this school, in the Mpongwe, the Fetish Man is 
even less specialised as regards one ged ; he is here a 
manager of spirits at large, with the assistance of a 
strong spirit with whom he has Opened up communica- 
tion. Below this school, in that of Nkissi. the Fetish Man 
becomes more truly priest-like — he is the Nganga of an 
Nkiss; but nevertheless his portion is a different one 
to that of the priest in Ellis’s school ; here he is in a 
better position than in the Mpongwe school, but in an 
inferior one to that in Ellis's, where he is not the lone 
servitor or manager for a god, but a member of a 
powerful confraternity. You must bear in mind, of 
course, that the Fetish Man is always, from a lay stand 
point, a highly important person ; but professionally, I 
cannot but think, a priest say of Tando in Ashantce 
or of Shango in Dahomey, is of a higher grade than a 
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Nganga to an Nkiss, certainly far higher than a Fetish 
Man under the Mpongwe school, where every house 
father and every village chief docs a lot of his own 
Fetish without professional assistance. Of course chiefs 
and house fathers do a certain amount in all districts — 
in fact, in West Africa every man and woman does a 
certain amount of Fetish for himself; but where, as in 
Ellis's school, you get a regular set of priests and plenty 
of them, the religion falls into their hands to a greater 
extent. I feel that the study of the position of Fetish 
Men is deserving of great attention. I implore the student 
who may Lake it up to kocp the Fetish IVlan for practical 
purposes distinct from the gentleman who represents the 
Lw'god cult — the secret tribal society. If you persist 
in mixing them, you will have in practical politics ns 
fine a mess as if you mixed up your own Bench of 
Bishops with the Woolsack I beg to contribute to the 
stove of knowledge on this point sundry remarks sent 
me on most excellent native authority from the Gold 
Coast : — 

"The inhabitants of Cape Const must congratulate 
themselves that they enjoy the protection of seventy- 
seven fetishes. Every town (and this town) has one 
fcti*h house or temple, often built in a square or oblong 
form of mud or swish, and thatched over, or constructed 
of sticks or poles placed in a circular form and thatched. 
In these temples several images arc generally placed. 
Every Fetish Man or priest, moreover, has his private 
fetishes in his own house, one of a bird, stones encased 
by string, large lumps of cinder from an iron furnace, 
calabashes, and bundles of sticks tied together with 
string. All these arc stained with red ochre and tubbed 
over with eggs. They arc placed on a square platform 
and shrouded from the vulgar gaze. 

•‘The fetishes arc regarded as spiritual intelligent 
beings who make the remarkable objects of nature their 
residence or enter occasionally iuto the images and 
other artificial representation* which have been duly 
consecrated by certain ceremonies. It is the belief of 
this people that the fetishes not unfrequently render 
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themselves visible to mortals. Thus the great fetish 
of the rock on which Cape Coast Castle stands is said 
to come forth at night in human form, but of super- 
human sire, and to proceed through the town dressed 
in white to chase away evil spirits. 

“ In all the countries along the Coast (Gold) the 
regular fetish day is Tuesday. The fishermen would 
expect that, were they to go out on that day, it would 
spoil their fishing. 

" The priest’s office may in some case* be hereditary, 
but it is not uniformly so, for the children of Fetish Men 
sometimes refuse to devote themselves to the pursuits of 
their parents, and engage in other occupations. Any 
one may enter the office after suitable training, and 
parents who desire that their children may he instructed 
in its mysteries place them with a Fetish Man, who re- 
ceives a premium for each. The order of Fetish Men is 
further augmented by persons who declare that the 
fetish has suddenly seiacd on them. A series of convul- 
sive and unnatural bodily distortions establish their 
claim. Application is made to the fetish for counsel 
and aid in every domestic and public emergency. 
When persona find occasion to consult a private Fetish 
Man. they take a present of gold-dust and rum, and 
proceed to his house. He receives the presents, and 
either puts a little of the rum on the head of every 
image or pours a small quantity on the ground before 
the platform as an offering to the whole pantheon ; 
then, taking a brass pan with water in it, he sits down 
with the pan between him and the fetishes, and his 
inquirers also scat themselves to await the result Having 
made these preparatory arrangements, looking earnestly 
into the water, he begins to snap his fingers, and address- 
ing the fetish, extol' his power, telling hi in that the 
people have arrived to consult him, and requesting him 
to come and give the desired answer. After a time the 
Fetish Man is wrought up into a state of fury. He 
shakes violently and foams at the mouth; this is to 
intimate that the fetish was come home and that he him- 
self is no longer the speaker, but the fetish, who uses 
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his mouth and speaks by him. He now growls like a 
tiger and asks the people if they have brought nun, re- 
quiring them at the same time to present it to him. 
He drinks, and then inquires for what purpose they have 
sent for him. If a relative is ill, they reply that such 
a member of their family is sick and they have tried 
all the means they could devise to restore him. but 
without success, and they, knowing he is a great fetish, 
have come to ask his aid, and beg him to teach them 
what they should do. He then speaks kindly to them, 
expresses a hope that be shall lie able to help them, 
and says, ‘I go to see.’ It is imagined that the fetish 
then quits the priest, and, after a silence of a few 
minutes, lie is supposed to return, and gives his response 
to the inquirers. 

" In cases of great difficulty the oracle at Abrah is the 
last resort of the Fantces This notable oracle is always 
consulted at night. They find a large fire made upon 
the ground, and the presents they have brought they 
place in the hands of the priests who arc in attendance. 
They are tlicn directed to elevate their presents above 
their heads and to fix their eyes steadfastly upon the 
ground, for should they look up. the fetish, it is said, 
would inflict blindness on them for their sacrilegious 
gaie. After a time the oracle gives a response in a 
shrill, small voice, intended to convey the idea that it 
proceeds from an unearthly source, and the inquirers, 
having obtained the end of their visit, then dcpait. 

" In cases of bodily affliction the fetish orders medical 
preparations for the patient. If the malady of the 
patient dees no: appear to yield to such applications, 
the fetish is again consulted, and in some eases, as a 
further expedient the priest takes a fowl and ties it to 
a stick, by which operation it is baibarously squeezed to 
death. The stick is then placed in the path leading to 
the house for the purpose of deterring evil spirits from 
approaching it When the patient is a rich man, several 
sheep are sacrificed, and he is fetished until the last 
moment arrives amidst the howls of a number of old 
Fetish Women, who continue to besmear with eggs and 
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other medicine the walls and doorposts of his house 
arid everything that is around him until he has ceased to 
breathe." 

Not only does the African depart from life under the 
care of Fetish Men — and, as my valued correspondent 
ungallantly remarks, "old Fetish Women ’’—hut he is 
met. as it were, by them on his arrival. My corre- 
spondent soys "as soon as the child is bom the Fetish 
Man binds certain fetish preparations round his limbs, 
using at the same time a form of incantation or prayer. 
This is done to fortify the infant against all kinds of evil. 
On the eighth day after the birth, the fathrr of the child, 
accompanied by a number of friends, proceeds to the 
house of the mother. If he be a rich man, he takes with 
him a gallon of ardent spirits to be user! on the festive 
occasion. On arriving at the house, the friends form a 
circle round the father, who delivers a kind of address in 
which he acknowledges the kindness of t lie gods for 
giving him the child, am! calls upon those present also 
to thank the fetishes on his account ; then, taking the 
child in his arms, he squirts upon it a little spirit from 
his mouth, pronouncing the name by which it is to be 
called. A second name which the child usually takes 
is that of the day of the week on which it is born. The 
following arc the names of the days in the Fnnti lan- 
guage, varied in their orthography according to the sex 
of the child : — 

Mil* Fr-nU. 

Sunday Ouisi Akosua. 

Monday Kujot Ajua. 

Tuesday Quabina Abmaba. 

Wednesday Quakti Kkua. 

Thursday Ouahu Aba. 

Friday Kufi ...Efua. 

Saturday Qamina Aina." 

Those ceremonials called on the Coast •• customs" 
ate the things that show off the Fetish Man at the best 
in more senses of the word than one. We will take tl»c 
yam custom. The intentions of these yarn customs are 
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twofold — firstly they are a thanksgiving to the fetishes for 
allowing their people to live to see the new yarns, and 
for the new yams, but they arc also institutions to pre- 
vent the general public eating the new yam before it's 
ready. The idea is, and no doubt rightly, that unripe 
yams are unwholesome, and the law is that no new yams 
must be eaten until the yam custom is made. The 
Fetish Men settle when the yams are in a fit state to 
pass into circulation, and then make the custom. It 
generally occurs at the end of August, but is sometimes 
kept back until the beginning of September. In Fantcc 
all the inhabitants of the towns assemble under the 
shade of the grove adjoining the fetish hut. and a sheep 
and a number of fowls arc killed, part of their flesh in 
mixed with boiled yams and palm-oil, and a portion of 
this mixture is placed on the heads of the images, and 
the remainder is thrown about before the fetish hut as 
a peace-offering to the deities. 

At Winnebah, on the Gold Coast, there is an interest- 
ing modification in the yam custom. The principal 
fetish of that place, it is believed, will not he satisfied 
with a sheep, hut he must have a deer brought alive to 
ht3 temple, and there sacrificed. Accordingly on the 
appointed day cvefy year when the custom is to be 
celebrated, almost all the inhabitants except the aged 
and infirm go into the adjoining country— an open park- 
like country, studded with clumps of trees. The women 
and children look on, give good advice, and shriek when 
necessary, while the men beat the bush with sticks, beat 
tom-toms, and halloo with all their might. While thus 
engaged, my correspondent remarks in his staid way, 
“sometimes a leopard starts forth, but it is usually so 
frightened with the noise and confusion that it scampers 
oft in one direction as fast as the people run from it 
in another. When a deer is driven out, the chase begins, 
the people try to run it down, flinging sticks at its Jegi 
At last it is secured and carried cxuTtingly to the town 
with shoutings and drumming*. On entering the town 
they arc met by the aged people carrying staves, and, 
having gone in procession round the town, they proceed 
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to the fetish house, where the animal is sacrificed, and 
partly offered to the fetish, partly eaten by the priests/ 

These yam customs arc at their fullest in the Benin 
Bights, but you get a custom made for the new yam in 
all the districts lower down. These customs have long 
been credited with being stained by human sacrifices. 
Not altogether unjustly. You can always read human 
.sacrifice for goats and fowls when you arc considering 
a district inhabited by true Negroes, and the occasion is 
an important one, because in West Africa a human 
sacrifice is the most persuasive one to the fetishes. It 
is just with them a3 with a chief — if you want to get. 
some favour from him you must give him a present. A 
fowl or a goat or a basket of vegetabtes, or anything 
like that is quite enough for most favours ; but if you 
want a big thing, and want it badly, you had better give 
him a slave, because the slave is alike more intrinsically 
valuable and also more useful. So far as I know, all 
human beings sacrificed pass into the service of the 
fetish they arc sacrificed to. They arc not merely 
killed that he may enjoy their blood, but that he may- 
have their assistance, fetishes have much to do, and 
an extra pair of hands is to them always acceptable. 
As for the importance of these harvest customs to the 
general system of Fetish, I think In West Africa it is 
small. The goings-on, the licentiousness and general 
jollification that accompany them, upsetting law and 
order for days, give them a fallacious look of import- 
ance ; but I think far more really near the heart of the 
Fetish thought -form is the lonely man who steals at 
night into the forest to gain from Sasabonsum a charm, 
and the woman who. on her way back from market, 
throws down before the fetish houses she passes a soap 
of her purchases ; compared to the cult of the law-god, 
well, yam customs are dirty water price, palaver, and 
insignificant politically. 

1 have dealt here with Fetish as far as the position of 
the human being is concerned, because tliis phase may 
make it more comprehensible to my fclknv white men 
who regard the human being as the main thing in the 
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created universe, but I must be? you to remember that 
this idea of the importance of the human race is not 
held by the African. The individual is supremely im- 
portant to himself, and he values his friends and relations 
and so on, but abstract affection for humanity at large 
of belief in the sanctity of the lives of people with whom 
he is unrelated and unacquainted, the African barely 
possesses. He is only capable of feeling this abstract 
affection when under the influence of one of the great re- 
vealed religions which place the human being higher in 
the scale of Creation. This comes from no cruelty of 
mind per but is the result of the hardness of the 
fight he has to fight against the world ; and possessing 
this view of the equal, if not greater importance of 
many of the things he sees round him, the African 
cunccivcs these things also have their fetish — a fetish 
on the same ground idea, but varying from human 
fetish. The politics of Mungo mah Lobch, the mountain, 
with the rest of nature, he believe* to exist. The 
Alcmba rapid has its affairs clearly, but the private 
mailers of these very' great people are things the human 
being had better keep out of ; and it U advisable for 
him to turn his attention to making terms with them 
and go into their presence with his petition when their 
own affairs arc prosperous, when their tempers arc not 
as it were up over some private ultra-human affair of 
their own. 1 well remember the opinions expressed by 
my companions regarding the folly— mine, of course— of 
obtruding ourselves on Mungo when that noble moun- 
tain was vexed too much, and the opinion expressed by 
an Efik friend in a tornado that came down on us* Well, 
there you have thts difference. I instinctively say “us." 
She did not think we were objects of interest to the 
tornado or the forest it was scourging. She took it 
they had a sort of family row on, and we might get hit 
with the hits, therefore it was highly unfortunate that 
we were present at the meeting. Again, it is the N*roc 
with the surf. The boat-boys sec it's in a nasty temper, 
they keep out of it. it may be better to-morrow, then it 
will tolerate them, for it has no real palaver with them 
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individually. Of course you can go and upset the 
temper of big nature spirits, but when you are not there 
they have their own affairs. 

Hence it comes that we have in Fetish a religion in 
which its believers do not hold that devotion to religion 
constitutes Virtue, The ordinary citizen is held to be 
most virtuous who is icast mixed up in religious affairs. 
He can attain Virtue, the love and honour of his fellow- 
men, by being a good husband and father, an honest man 
in trade, a just man in the palaver-house, and he must, 
for the protection of his interests, that is to say, not only 
his individual well-being, but the well-being of those 
dependent on him, go in to a certain extent for religious 
practices He must associate with spirits, because spirits 
are in all things and everywhere and over everything ; 
and the gixxl citixen deals with the other spirits as he 
deals with that class of spirits we call human Ixrings ; 
he docs not cheat the big ones of their dues ; he spills 
a portion of his rum to them ; he gives them their white 
calicoes ; he treats his slave spirits honourably, and he 
uses his slave spirits for no bad purpose, and if any 
great grief falls on him lie calls on the great over-lord of 
gods, mentioning these things. But men arc not all 
private citizens ; there arc men whose destiny puts them 
in high places — men who arc not only house fathers 
but who arc tribe fathers. They, to protect and further 
the interests of those under them, must venture greatly 
and further, and deal with more powerful spirits, as it 
were, their social equals in spiritdom. These gcod chiefs 
in their higher grade dealings preserve the same clean- 
handed conduct. And besides these there are those 
men, the Fetish Men, who devote their lives to com- 
bating evil actions through witches and miscellaneous 
spirits who prey on mankind. These men have to 
make themselves important to important spirits. It is 
risky work for them, for spirits are a risky <*t to deal 
with. Up here in London, when I have to deal with 
a spirit as manifest in the foim of an opinion, or 
any big mind-form incarnate in one man, or in thousands, 
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I often think of an African friend of mine who had 
troubles, and I think Sympathetically, for his brother 
explained tlx; affair to me. He was an educated man. 
“You see,” he said, "my brother’s got a strong Ju Ju, 
but it's a damned rocky Ju Ju to get on with." 




CHAPTER VIII 
AFRICAN MEDICINE 



Mainly from the point of view of (he native apothetary, 10 
which is added ion* account of the sleep disease and the 
malignant melancholy. 



TllEKE is, as is in all things West African, a great 
deal of fetish ceremonial mixed up with West African 
medical methods. Underlying them throughout there 
is the fetish form of thought , hut it is erroneous to 
believe that all West African native doctors arc witch 
doctors, because they arc not One of my Efik friends, 
for example, would no more think of calling in a witch 
doctor for a simple case of rheumatism than you would 
think of calling in a curate or a barrister ; he would just 
call in the equivalent to our general practitioner, tlie 
abiabok. If he grew worse instead of lie Iter, he would 
then cal! in his equivalent to our consulting physician, 
the witch doctor, the abiadiong. Rut if he started being 
ill with something exhibiting cerebral symptoms he 
would have in the witch doctor at once. 

This arises from the ground principle of all West 
African physic. Everything works by spirit on spirit, 
therefore the spirit of the medicine works on the spirit ot 
the disease. Certain diseases arc combatablc by certain 
spirits in certain herbs. Other diseases arc caused by 
spirits not amenable to herb- dwelling ‘.pints ; they must 
be tackled by spirits of a more powerful grade. The 
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witch doctor who belongs to the school of Nkisstsm will 
become more profound on this matter still, and will tell 
you all herbs, indeed everything that comes out of the 
Earth, have in them some of the power of the Earth, 
Nltissi nisi ; but the general view is the less concrete 
one— that it is a nutter of only certain herbs having 
power. This I have been told over and over again in 
various West Coast tongues by various West African 
physicians, and in it lies the key to their treatment 
of disease — a key without which many of their methods 
arc incomprehensible, but which shows up most clearly 
in the methods of the witch doctor himself. In the 
practice of the general practitioner, or, more properly 
speaking, the apothecary, it is merely a theory, just as a 
village chemist here may prescribe blue pill without 
worrying himself about its therapeutic action from a 
scientific iioint of view. 

before I pass on to the great witch doctor, the phy- 
sician, I must detain you with a brief account of the 
neglected -by-traveller-because-lesa-showy African village 
apothecary, a really worthy person, who exists in every 
West African district I know of ; often, as in the Calabar 
and Bonny region, a doctor whose practice extends over 
a fair-sued district, wherein he travels from village to 
village. If he come* across a cave, he sits down and 
does his best with it, may be for a fortnight or a month 
at a time, and when he has finished with it and got his 
fee, off he goes again. Big towns, of course, have a resi- 
dent apothecary, but I never came across a town that 
had two apothecaries. It may be professional etiquette, 
but, though 1 never like to think evil of the 1'rofcssion 
whatever colour its complexion may be. it may somehow 
be connected with a knowledge of the properties of 
herbs, for I observed when at Corisco that an apothecary 
from the mainland who was over there for a visit shrank 
from dining with the local medico. 

These apothecaries are, as aforesaid, learned in live 
properties of herbs, and they arc the surgeons, in so far 
as surgery is ventured on A witch doctor would not 
dream of performing an operation Amongst these 
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apothecaries there arc lady doctors, who, though a bit 
dangerous in pharmacy, yet, as they do not venture on 
surgery, are, on the whole, safer than their anfrires, for 
African surgery is heroic. 

Many of the apothecaries' medical methods are fairly 
sound, however. The Dualla practitioner is truly great 
on poultices for extracting foreign substances from 
wounds, such as bits of old iron cooking pot, a very 
frequent foreign substance for a man to get into him in 
West Africa, owing to pots being broken ui> and used 
as bullets. Almost incredible stories arc told by black 
men and white in Cameroon? concerning the efficiency 
of these poultices ; one I heard from a very reliable 
white authority there of a man who had been shot with 
bits of iron pot in the thigh. The white doctor extracted 
several pieces, and declared he had got them all out ; 
but the man went on suffering and could not walk, so 
finally a country doctor was called in, and lie applied 
his poultice. In a few minutes he removed it. and on 
its face lay two pieces of iron pot. The white doctor 
said they had been in the poultice all the time, but he 
did not carry public opiniou with him, for the patient 
recovered rapidly. 

The Negroes do not seem to me to go in for baths 
in medical treatment quite so much as the Bantu ; they 
hokl more with making many little incisions in the skin 
round a swollen joint, then encasing it with day and 
keeping a carefully tended fire going under it. But the 
Bantu is given greatly to baths, accompanied by mas- 
sage, particularly in the treatment of that great West 
African affliction, rheumatism. The Mpongrvc make a 
bath for the treatment of this disease by digging a suit- 
ably sized hole in the ground and putting into it seven 
herbs — whereof I know the native names only, not the 
scientific— and in addition in go card am urns and peppers. 
Boiling water is then plentifully poured over these, and 
the patient is laid on and covered with the parboiled 

[ icon stuff. Next a framework of twigs is placed over 
int, and he is hastily clayed up to keep the steam in, 
only his head remaining above ground. In this bath 
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hi' is sometimes kept a few hours, sometimes a day and 
a half. He is liable to give the traveller who may happen 
suddenly on him while under treatment the idea that he 
is an atrocity ; but he is not ; and when he is taken 
out of the bath-poultice he is rubbed and kneaded 
all over, plenty more hot water bring used in the pro- 
cess, this indeed being the palladium of West Coast 
physic. 

The Fjort tribe do not bury their rheumatic patients 
until they arc dead and all their debts paid, hut they 
employ the vapour bath. My friend, Mr. R. li. Dennett, 
who has for the past eighteen years lived amongst the 
Fjort ami knows them as no* other white man does, 
and knows also my insatiable thirst for any form of 
West African information, has kindly sent me some 
details of Fjort medical methods, which I give in his 
Own words — " The Fjort have names for many diseases ; 
aches arc generally described as tattla hi hwhi ; they 
say the head sutlers NtM t< uU.i hi iiiu/it, the rbest sutlers 
J/lma faula hi la/ila, and so on. Rheumatism that 
keeps to the joints of the bones and cripples the sufferer 
is called Ngoyo, while ordinary rheumatism is called 
M>wngo. They generally try to cine this disease by 
giving the sutferers vapour baths. They put the leaves 
of the Nvuka into a pot of boiling water, and place the 
pot between the legs of the patient, who is made to sit 
up. They then cover up the patient and the pot with 
coverings. 

“They try to relieve the local pain by spluttering 
the affected part with chalk, pepper, and logwood, and 
the leaves of certain plants that have the power of 
blistering. 

"Small-pox they try to cure by smearing the body of 
the patient over with the pulped leaves of the mxcuxil. 
Palm oil is also used. These patients arc taken to the 
woods, where a hut is built for them, or not, according 
to the wealth and desire of their relations If poor they 
are often allowed to die of starvation. A land of long 
thin worm that creeps about under the eyelid is called 
Loyia, and is skilfully extracted by many of the natives 
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by means of a needle or ]>iccc of wood cut to a sharp 
point 

"Blind boils they call Fvima, and they cure them 
by splintering over them the pulped root NeAtehi, mixed 
with red and white earth. Leprosy they call Doisi, ague 
Chitsi, matter from the car Mafiun, rupture Sauga/nlla. 
But diseases of the lungs, heart liver, and spleen seem 
to puzzle the native leeches, and many natives die from 
these terrible ills. Cupping and bleeding, which they 
do with the hollow horns of the goat and the sharpened 
hom of a kid, arc the remedies usually resorted to. 

“ All persons are supposed to have the power to give 
their enemies these different sicknesses A mulcts, front- 
lets, bracelets, and waistbands charged with medicines 
arc also used as either charm* or cures. 

“A woman who was string by a scorpion went nearly 
mad, and rushing into the river, tried to drown herself. 
I tried my bwrt to calm her and cure her by the application 
of a few simple remedies, but she kept us awake all 
night, and we had to hold her down nearly the whole 
time. I called in a native surgeon to see if he could do 
anything, and he spluttered some medicine over hci 
and, placing himself opposite to her, shouted at her and 
the evil spirit that was in her. She became calmer, and 
the surgeon left us. As 1 was afraid of a relapse. I sent 
the woman to be aired in a town close by. The 
Princess of the town picked nut the sting of the scorpion 
with a needle, and gave the woman some herbs, which 
acted as a strong purge, and cured her. As the N gangs 
bilongo (apothecary) is busy curing the patient he 
generally has a whito fowl tied to a string fastened to a 
peg in the ground close to him. I have described this 
in Snvn Years among the Fjort." 

I think this communication of Mr. Dennett's is of much 
interest, and I hastily beg to remark that, if you have 
not got a devoted friend to hold you down all night, call 
in an apothecary in the morning time, and then hand 
you over to a Princess — things that arc not always 
handy even in West Africa when you have been stung 
by a scorpion— things that, on the other hand, arc 
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always handy in West Africa— carbonate of soda 
applied promptly to the affected part will save you from 
wanting to drown yourself and much other in- 
convenience. The sting should bo extracted regardless 
of the shedding of blood, carbonate of soda in hot water 
washed over the place, and then a poultice faced with 
carbonate of soda put on. 

Although I do not say these West African doctors 
possess any specific for rheumatism, it is an undoubted 
fact that the South-West Coast tribes, with their poultices 
and vapour baths, arc very successful in treating it, 
more so than the true Negroes, with their clay plaster 
and balring method. Rheumatism is a disease the 
Africans seem especially liable to, whatever may be the 
local climate, whether it be that of the reeking Niger 
Delta, or the dry delightful climate of Cabinda ; more- 
over, my friends who go whaling tell me the Ikrmuda 
negroes also suffer from rheumatism severely, and arc" a 
perfect cuss/' wanting to come and sit in the blood and 
blubber of fresh-killed whales. Small-pox is a vile 
scourge to Africa. The common treatment is to smear 
the body of the patient with the pulped leaves of the 
mzeuxil palm and with palm oil ; but. I cannot say the 
method is successful, save in preventing pitting, which 
it certainly does. The mortality from this disease, par- 
ticularly among the South-West Coast tribes, is simply 
appalling. But it is extremely difficult to make the bush 
African realise that it is infectious, for he regards it as a 
curse from a great Nature spirit, sent in consequence of 
some sin, such as a man marrying within the restricted 
degree, or something of that kind. Mr. Dennett men- 
tions small-pox patients being .sent into the bush with 
more or less accommodation provided. Mr. Du Chaillu 
gave Mr Fraser the idea that the Bakclc tribe habitually 
drove their small -pox sick into the bush and neglected 
them, which certainly, from my knowledge of the trilie, 
I must say is not their constant habit by any means. 
I venture to think that this rough attempt at isolation 
among the Fjort is a remnant of the influence of the 
great Portuguese domination of the kingdom of Congo 
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in the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries, 
when the Roman Catholic missionaries got hold of the 
Fjort as no other West African has since liccn got hold 
of. Neverhdess the keeping of the sick in huts you 
will find in almost all districts in places — U round the 
house of a great doctor. My friend Miss Mar)' S lessor, 
of Okyon, has the bush round her compound fairly 
studded with little temporary huts, each with a patient 
in. You see, distinguished doctors everywhere arc a 
little uppish, and so their patients have to come to them. 
Such doctors are usually specialists, noted for a cure of 
some particular disease, and often patients will come to 
such a man from towns and villages a week’s journey 
or more away, and then build their little shantie near 
his residence, and remain there while undergoing the 
cure. 

There is a prevalent Coast notion that white men do 
not catch small pox from black, but I do not think this 
is, at any rate, completely true I was informed when in 
Loanda that during an epidemic of it amongst the 
natives, every white man had had a more or leas severe 
touch, and I have known of cases of white men having 
small-pox in other West Coast places, small-pox they 
must cither have caught from natives or have made 
themselves, which is improbable. 1 fancy it is a matter 
connected with the vaccination state of the white, although 
there seem to be some diseases prevalent among 
natives from which whites are immune— the Yaws, for 
example. 

Less terrible in its ravages than .small-pox, because it 
is far more ii mited in the number of its victims, is leprosy ; 
still you will always find a ease or so in a district. You 
will find the victims outcasts from society, not from a 
sense of its being an infectious disease, but because it is 
confounded with another disease, held to be a curse from 
an aggrieved Nature spirit. There was at Okyon when l 
was there a leper who lived in a regular house of his own. 
not a temporary hospital hut, but a house with a planta- 
tion. He led a lonely life, having no wife or family or 
slave ; he was himself a slave, but not called on for 
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soi vice — it was just a lonely life I’cople would drop in 
on him am! clut, and so on, but lie did not live in town. 
There was also another one there, who had his own 
profile round him, and to whom people would send their 
slaves, because he was regarded as a good doctor ; but 
he also had his house in the bush, and not in town 

Undoubtedly the diseases that play the greatest con- 
tinuous havoc with black life in West Africa arc small- 
pox. divers forms of pneumonia, heart-disease, and 
tetanus, the latter being largely responsible for the ter- 
rible mortality among children : but the two West Afiicau 
native diseases most interesting to the European on 
account of their strangeness, arc the malignant melan- 
choly and the sleep sickness, and strangely enough both 
these diseases seem to have their head centre in one 
region— the lower Conga They occur elsewhere, but in 
this region they arc constantly present, and now and 
again seem to lake an epidemic form. Regarding the 
first-named, I am still collecting information, for I cannot 
tell whether the malignant melancholy of the lower 
Congo is one and the same with the hystcro-hypochondria. 
the home-sickness of the true Negro. In the lower 
Congo l was informed that this malignant melancholy had 
the native name signifying throwing backwards, from its 
being the habit of the afflicted to throw themselves back- 
wards into water when they attempted a drowning form 
of suicide 1 They do not, however, confine themselves to 
attempts to drown themselves only, but are equally 
given to hanging, the constant thing about all their at- 
tempts being a lack of enthusiasm about getting the 
thing definitely done : the patient seems to potter at it. 
not much caring whether ne docs successfully hang or 
drown himself or no, but just keeps on, as if he could 
not help doing it This has probably given rise to the 

1 An experienced medical man from Wes! Afiica informs me 
ih.il lie considers ihe Africans very liable io hysterical disease, and 
he an riiaiies she throning bicknards to the patient's dc-iire nol io 
spoil Ins ce her face. a thit>K *<*•<* are especially careful ol, and 
rays llvil turning a lady face downwards on the sand is as effica- 
cious m breaking up ihe hysterical lit ns throwing water over 'heir 
doilies is with us. 
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native method of treating this disease — namely, hold- 
ing a meeting of the patient’s responsible relations, who 
point cut elaborately to him the advantages of life over 
death, and inquire of him his reasons for hankering 
after the latter. If in spite of these representations he 
persists in a course of habitual suicide, he is knocked 
on the .head and thrown into the river ; for it is a 
nuisance to haw a person about who is continually 
hanging himself to the house ridge pole and pulling 
the roof half off. or requiring a course of icnsational 
rescues from drowning. 

The sleep disease’ is also a strange thing. When I 
fust arrived in Africa in 1893 there had just been a 
dreadful epidemic of it in the Kakongo and lower 
Congo region, and 1 saw a good many eases, and be- 
came much interested in it, and have ever since been 
trying to gather further information regarding it. 

Dr. Patrick Mattson in his important paper 1 states 
that it lias never been known to affect any one who 
has not at one time or another been resident within 
this area, and observes on its distribution that "it 
seems probable that as our knowledge of Africa ex- 
tends, this disease will be found endemic here and there 
throughout the basins of the Senegal, the Niger, the 
Congo, and their affluents We have no information of 
its existence in the districts drained by the Nile and the 
Zambesi, nor anywhere on the eastern side of the con- 
tinent." As far as my own knowledge goes the centres 
of this disease are the Senegal and the Congo. 1 never 
saw a case in the Oil Rivers, nor could 1 hear of any, 
though 1 made every inquiry ; the eases I heard or 
from Lagos and the Oil Rivers were* among people who 
had been down as labourers, &c , to the Congo. What 
is the reason of this 1 do not know, but certainly the 
people of the lower Congo are much given to all kind* 

1 Negro lethargy ; Maladie du Somme'-' ; Erfermedad del sueno ; 
NelavM*(Ouk> 0 ; Dadane (Sereres) ; Toruahtboe(Mendi) ; Nieto 

^ SyMm of Mediant. Volume II. Edited by Dr. Clifford 
Allbuii. Macmillan & Co., 1*97. 
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of diseases, far more so than those inhabiting the dense 
forest regions of Congo Franks, or the much-abused 
mangrove swamps of the Niger Delta. 

Dr. Manson says, 11 The sleeping sickness has been 
attributed to such things as sunstroke, beriberi, malaria, 
poison, peculiar foods, such as raw bitter manioc, and 
diseased grain ; it is evident, however, that none of 
these things explains all the facts." In regard to this 
I may say 1 have often heard it ascribed to the manioc 
when in Kakongo, the idea being that when manioc 
was soaked in water surcharged with the poisonous ex- 
tract, it had a bad effect. Certainly in Kakongo this 
was frequently the case in many districts where water 
was comparatively scarce. The pools used for soaking 
the root In stank, and the prepared root stank, in the 
peculiar way it can, something like sour paste, with a 
dash of acetic acid, and thereby the villages stank and 
the market-places ditto, in a way that could be of no 
use to anyone except a person anxious to find his home- 
stead in the dark ; but Dr. Manson's suggestion is far 
more likely to be the correct one. Against it I can only 
urge that in some districts where I am informed by 
my medical friends that Fi/aria Persians is very preva- 
lent, such as Calabar, the Niger, and the Ogowc, sleeping 
sickness is not prevalent. Dr. Manson says, “ The fact 
that the disease can be acquired only in a comparatively 
limited area, suggests that the cause is similarly limited ; 
and the fact that the disease may develop years after 
the endemic area has been quitted, suggests that the 
cause is of such a nature that it may be carried away 
from the endemic area and remain latent, as regards its 
disease-producing qualities for a considerable period ; 
even for years.' lie then goes on to say, "Fi/aria 
Persians , so far as is known, is limited in its geographical 
distribution to Western Equatorial Africa— that is to 
say, it can be acquired there only — and it may con- 
tinue in active life for many years after its human host 
has left the country' in which alone it can be acquired. 
We also know that similar entozoa in their wanderings 
in the tissues by accident of location, or by disease, or 
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injury of their organs, not infrequently give rise to grave 
lesions in their host* I therefore suggest that possibly 
Filatia fer starts may in some way be responsible for 
the sleeping sickness. I know that this parasite is ex- 
tremely common in certain sleeping sickness districts, 
and moreover, I have found it in the blood of a con- 
siderable number of eases of this disease — in six out of 
ten — including that described by Mackenzie. There arc 
many difficulties in the way of establishing this hypo- 
thesis, but there is a sufficient inherent probability about 
it to make it well worth following up. ,f 

The most important statement that I have been able 
to get regarding it m> far, has been one sent me by Mr. 
R. E. Dennett ; who says, "The s!ccpir.gsickncs3 t though 
prevalent throughout Kakongo ar.d Loango, is most 
common in the north of Loango and the south of Ka- 
kongo, that is north of the river Quillou and among the 
Mussorongo. 

“ What the cause of the sickness K it is hard to say, 
but it is one of those scourges which is ever with us. 
The natives say any one may get it, that it is not 
hereditary, and only infect ious in certain stages. They 
avoid the dejecta of affected persons, but they do not 
force the native to live in the bush as they do a person 
affected by small-pox. 

M Pains in the head chiefly just above the nose arc 
first experienced, and should these continue for a month 
or so it is to be expected that the disease is Madouhita , 
or the first stage of the sleeping sickness. 

“In the word Madotchila we have the idea of a state 
of being poisoned or bewitched. At this stage the sick- 
ness is curable, but as the sick man will never admit 
that he has the sickness and will suffer excruciating 
pain rather than complain, and as it is criminal to sug- 
gest to the invalid or others that he is suffering from the 
dreadful disease, it often happens that it gets great hold 
of the afflicted and from time to time he falls down 
overcome by drowsiness. 

Then he swells up and has the appearance of one 
suffering from dropsy, and this stage of the disease is 

M 2 
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called Mfilaii, literally meaning thousands ( Kulasi = 
one thousand, the verb Koala to become great and si 
the productive fly). 

" This appears to be the acute stage of the disease, 
and death often occurs within eight days from the be- 
ginning of the swelling. 

"Then comes the stage Ntclololo, meaning sleep or 
mode death. 

“ The next stage is called Tchtla nxtla nbela, that is the 
knife cutting stage, referring to the operation of bleeding 
as part of the cure ; and the last stage of the disease is 
called Nltmba Ngombo. Lemba means to cease. The 
rites of Ltmba arc those which refer to the marriage of a 
woman who swears to die with her husband, or rather to 
cease to live at the same time as he does. Ngombo is 
the name of the native grass cloth in which, before the 
N/e/t or cotton cloth of the white man appeared, the 
dead were wrapped previous to burial Thus in the name 
Nlrnba Ngoam we have the meaning of marriage to the 
deathly winding sheet or shroud. 

" I remember how poor Sanda (a favourite servant of 
Mr. Dennett's, a Mussotong boy)was taken sick with pains 
in his head which I at first mistook for simple headache. 
As he was of great service to me I kept him in live 
factory instead of sending him to town (the custom with 
invalids in Kakongo is that they should go to their town 
to be doctored). I purged him and gave him strong and 
continued doses of quinine, and he got better ; but from 
time to time he suffered from recurring headache and 
drowsiness, and on one occasion when I was vexed at 
finding him asleep and suspecting him of dissipation, 
was going to punish him, f was informed by another 
servant that the poor fellow was suffering from the 
sleeping sickness. I at once sent him to town with 
sufficient goods to pay his doctor’s bill, and his relations 
did all in their power to have him properly cured, taking 
him many miles to visit certain Ngangas famed for the 
cure of this fell di-ease. 

" He came back to me well and happy. The next 
year, however, the malady returned, and he went to town 
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and gradually wasted away. They told me that sores 
upon one of his aims had caused him lo lose a hand, 
which he lived lo see buried before him. Sanda was of 
royal blood, so his body was taken across from the 
north bank to San Antonio or Sonio, on the south 
bank of the Congo, and there he was buried with hi* 
fathers. 

- Another sad case was that of a woman who lived in 
the factory. 

‘ As a child, it ap]>eared afterwards, she had suffered 
from the disease, and had been cured by the good 
French doctor then resident in Landana (Dr. Lucan). 1 
knew nothing of this at the time, and put her sickness 
down to drink, but got a doctor to sec her. He could 
not make out what was the matter, but thought it might 
possibly be some nervous disease ; altogether we were 
completely puzzled. 

" On one occasion during my absence she nearly 
tortured one of her children to death by stabbing her 
with a needle. On my return, and when 1 heard what 
she had done, I was very angry with her, and turned her 
out of the factory, and shortly afterwards the poor 
creature died in the swelling state of the disease. 

"JoaO(a more or less civilised native) tells me that 
one of his wives was cured of this sleeping sickness. 
She was living with him in a white man's factory when 
she had it, and on one occasion fell upon a demijohn 
and cut her back open rather seriously— the white man 
cured her so far as the wound was concerned. A native 
doctor, a Nganga of Kakamucka, later on cured the 
sleeping sickness. He first gave her an emetic, then 
each day he gave her a kind of Turkish bath ; that is, 
having boiled certain herb* in water, he placed her 
within the boiling decoction under a covering of cloth, 
making her perspire freely. Towards nightfall he 
poured some medicine up her nostrils and into her eye.', 
so that in the morning when she awoke, her eyes and 
nose were full of matter ; at the same time he cupped 
and bled her in the locality of the pain in the head. 
What the medicines were I cannot say, neither will the 
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Nganga tell Any one save the man he means shall 
succeed him in his office. 

14 The native doctors appear to know when the disease 
has become incurable and the life of the patient is merely 
a question of a few days, for once while I was at Chilt- 
nowango, on the lower Congo. I heard the village 
carpenter hammering nail* into planks, and asked my 
servant what they were doing. 4 Building Buite’s coffin,* 
he said. 4 What, is he dead?' said I. 'No, but he 
must die soon,' he answered. This statement was 
confirmed by the relations of Buitc, who came to me 
for rum as my share towards his funeral expenses. 
Imagine my feelings when, shortly after this, Buite, 
swollen out of all likeness to his former self, crawled 
along to the shop and asked me for a gallon of mm to 
help him pay his doctor’s bill. 

f# A doctor of the Congo Free State began to take an 
interest in the sickness and asked me to persuade some 
one: suffering from the disease to come and place himself 
under his care, promising that he would have a place 
apart made for him at the station, so that he could 
study the sickness and try to cure the poor fellow. 
After a good deal of trouble ! got him a patient willing 
to remain with him, but owing to some red tape difficulty 
as to the supply of food for the sick man this doctors 
good intentions came to nought A Portuguese doctor 
here also gave his serious attention to the sleeping 
sickness, and it was reported that he had found a cure 
for it in some part of a fresh billy-goat This good 
man wanted a special hospital to be built for him and a 
subsidy so that he might devote himself to the task he 
had undertaken. His Government, however, although 
its hospitals arc far in advance of those of its neighbours 
on the Coast, could not see its way to erect such a 
place/’ 

All I need add to this is that I was informed that the 
disease when it had once definitely set in ran its fatal 
course in a year, hut that when it came as an epidemic 
it was more rapidly fatal, sometimes only a matter of a 
few weeks, and it w as this more acute form that was 
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accompanied by wild delirium. Another native informant 
told me when it was bad it usually lasted only from 
twenty to forty days. 

Monteiro »ya the sleep disease was unknown south 
of the Congo until it suddenly attacked the town of 
Musserra, where he was told by the natives as many as 
200 died of it in a few months- This was in 1870, and 
curious to say it did not spread to the neighbouring 
towns. Monteiro induced the natives to remove from 
the old town, and the mortality decreased till the disease 
died out. " There was nothing in the old town to 
account for this sudden singular epidemic. It was 
beautifully clean and well-built on high dry ground, 
surrounded by mandioca plantations, the last place to 
all appearance to expect such a curious outbreak.” 1 

Monteiro also observes that "there is no cure known for 
it," but he is speaking for Angola, and I think this 
strengthens his statement that it is a comparatively 
recent importation there For certainly there are cures, 
if not known, at any rate believed in, for the sleeping 
sickness in its own home Kakongo and Loango. There 
is a great difference In the diseases, flora and fauna, of 
the north and south banks of the Congo — whether owing 
to the difficulty of crossing the terrifically rapid and 
powerful stream of the great river I do not know. Still 
there was — more in former times than now — much 
intercourse between the natives of the two banks when 
the Portuguese discovered the Congo in 14S7. The town 
called now San Antonio was the throne town of the 
kingdom of Kongo, and had nominally as provinces the 
two districts Kakongo and Loango, these provinces that 
are now the head centres of the sleep disease. Yet in 
the early accounts given of Kongo by the Catholic 
missionaries, who lived in Kongo among the natives, I 
have so far found no mention of the sleep disease. It is 
impossible to believe that Mcroila, for example, could 
have avoided mentioning it if he had seen cr heard of it 
Mcrolla’s style of giving information was, like my own, 
diffuse. Certainly we must remember that these Catholic 

1 Augelit ami It* Sivtr Congo, Macmillan. Vol, i„ p. 144. 
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missionaries were not much in Loango and Kakongo, as 
those provinces had broken almost entirely away from 
the Kongo throne prior to the Portuguese arrival, so 
perhaps all we can safely say is that in the 15— 17th 
centuries there was no sleep disease in the districts on 
the south bank of the Congo, and it was not anything 
like so notoriously bad in" the districts on the north 
bank. 

Before quitting the apothecary part of this affair, 1 
may just remark that if you. being white, of a nervous 
disposition, and merely in possession of an ordinary 
amount of medical knowledge, find yourself called in to 
doctor an African friend or acquaintance, you must be 
careful about hot poultices. I should say. nmr prescribe 
hot poultices. An esteemed medical friend, since dead, 
told me that when he fust commenced practice in West 
Africa he said to a civilised native who was looking after 
his brother — the patient — “ Give him a linseed poultice 
made like this 1 ’— demonstration— "and mind he has it 
hot.” The man came back shortly afterwards to say his 
brother had been very sick, but was no better, though 
every bit of the stuff had been swallowed 50 hot it had 
burnt his mouth. »Dut swallowing the poultice is a minor 
danger to its exhibition Even if you yourself see it 
put on outside, carefully, exactly where that poultice 
ought to be, the moment your back is turned the patient 
feeling hot gets into the most awful draught he can find, 
or into cold water, and the consequences are inflam- 
mation of the June* and death, and you get the credit of 
it. The natives themselves you will find arc very clever 
at doctoring in their own way, by no means entirely 
depending on magic and spells ; and you will also find 
they have a strong predilection fer blisters, cupping and 
bleeding, hot water and emetics ; in all their ailments, 
and on the whole it suits them very wdl. Therefore I 
pray you add your medical knowledge and your special 
drugs to theirs and for outside applications stick to 
blisters in place of hot poultices. 




CHAPTER IX 
THE WITCH DOCTOR 

African Medicine mainly from the point of view of the Witch 

Doctor. 

We will now leave the village apothecary and his 
methods, and turn to the witch doctor, lire consult- 
ing physician. He of course knows all about the thera- 
peutic action of low-grade spirits, such as dwell in herbs 
and so on ; but he knows more — namely the actions 
of higher spirits on the human soul, and the disorders 
of the human soul into the bargain. 

The dogma that rules his practice is that in all eases 
of disease in which no blood is showing, the patient is 
suffering from something wrong in the soul. In order 
to lay this dogma fairly before you, I should here dis- 
course on the nature of spirits unallicd to the human 
soul — non-human spirits — and the nature of the human 
spirit itself : but as on the one hand. I cannot be hasty 
on such an important group of subjects, and, on the 
other, 1 cannot expect you to be anything else in such 
a matter, I forbear, and merely teg to remark that the 
African docs not believe in anything being soulless, be 
regards even matter itself as a form of soul, low, because 
not lively, a thing other spirit forms use as they please 
practically as the garment of the spirit that uses it. This 
conception is, as far as I know, constant in both Negro 
and Bantu I will therefore here deal only with what 
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the African regards as merely one class of spirits— ah 
important class truly, but above :t there are at least two 
more important classes, while beneath it in grade there 
are, I think, about eleven, and equal to it, but differing 
in nature, several classes — I don't exactly know how 
many. This class of spirits is the human soul — the Kla 
of the true Negro, the Maun of the Bantu. These 
human souls arc also of different grades, for one sort is 
believed to be existent before birth, as well as during life 
and after death, while other classes are not. There is 
more interesting stuff here, but I am determined to 
stick to my main point now — the medical. Well, the 
number of souls possessed by each individual we call 
a human bring is usually Held to be four — (1) the sotd 
that survives, (2) the soul that lives in an animal away 
wild in the bush, (3) the shadow cast by the body, (4) 
the soul that acts in dreams. I believe that the more 
profound black thinkers hold that these last-named 
souls arc only functions of the true soul, but from the 
witch doctors point of view there arc four, and he acts 
on this opinion when doctoring the diseases that afflict 
these souls of a man. 

The dream-soul is the cause of woes unnumbered to 
our African friend, and the thing that most frequently 
converts him into that desirable state, from a witch 
doctor's point of view of a patient. It is this way. The 
dream-soul is, to put it very mildly, a silly flighty thing. 
Off it goes when its owner is taking a nap, and gets so 
taken up with sky-larking, fighting, or gossiping with 
other dream-souls that sometimes it docs not come 
home to its owner when he is waking up. So, if any 
one has to wake a m3n up great care must always 
be taken that it Is done sof:ly — softly, namely gradu- 
ally and quietly, so as to give the dream-soul time to 
come home. For if either of the four souls of a man 
have their intercommunication broken, the human being 
possessing them gets very ilL We will take an example. 
A man has been suddenly roused by some cause or other 
before that dream-soul has had time to get into quarters. 
That human being feels very ill, and sends for the witch 
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doctor. The medical man diagnoses the case as one of 
absence of dream-soul, instantly daps a cloth over the 
mouth and nose, and gets his assistant to hold it there 
until the patient gets hard on suffocated ; but no matter, 
it's the proper course of treatment to pursue. The witch 
doctor himself gets ready, as, rapidly as possible another 
dream-soul, which if he is a careful medical man, he has 
brought with him in a basket. Then the patient b laid 
on his back and the cloths removed from the mouth and 
nose, and the witch doctor holds over them his hands 
containing the fresh soul, blowing hard at it so as to get 
it well into the patient if this is successfully accom- 
plished, the patient recovers. Occasionally, however, 
this fresh soul slips through the medical mans fingers, 
and before you can say “ Knife ’ i$ on top of some ico- 
feet-highormorc silk cotton tree, where it chirrups gaily 
and distinctly. This is a great nuisance. The patient 
has to be promptly covered up again. If the doctor 
ha3 an assistant with him, that unfortunate individual 
has to go up the tree and catch the dream-soul. If he 
has no assistant, he has to send his power up the tree 
after the truant ; doctor* who arc in full piacticc have 
generally passed the time of life when climbing up trees 
personally is agreeable. When, however, the thing has 
been rc-captured and a second attempt to insert it is 
about to be made, it is held advisable to get the patient’s 
friends and relatives to stand round him in a ling and 
howl lustily, while your assistant also howling lustily, 
but in a professional manner, beats a drum. This pre- 
vents the soul from bolting again, and tends to frighten 
it into the patient. 

In some obstinate cases of loss of dream -soul, how- 
ever, the most experienced medical man will fail to get 
the fresh soul inserted. It clings to his fingers, it whbks 
back into the basket or into his hair or clothes, and it 
chirrups dismally, and the patient becomes convulsed. 
This is a grave symptom, but the diagnosis is quite 
clear. The patient has got a s/sa in him. so there is no 
room for the fresh soul. 

Now, a sisa is a dieadfu) bad thing for a man to 
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have in him, and an expensive thing to get out It 
is the surviving soul of a poison who has not been 
properly buried — not had his devil made, in fact. 
And as every human surviving soul has a certain 
allotted time of existence in a human body before it 
can !eam the dark and difficult way down to Stall- 
mandazi, if by mischance the body gets killed off 
before the time is up, that soul unless properly buried 
and sent on the way to Srahmandazi, or any other Hades, 
under export instruction given as to the path for the 
dead, becomes a siut, and has to hang about for the 
remaining years of its term of bodily life. 

These ensis/i arc held to be so wretchedly un- 
comfortable in this state that their tempers become 
perfect wrecks, and they grow utterly malignant, con- 
tinually trying to get into a human b<xiy, so a3 to finish 
their term more comfortably. Now, a risa’t chief chance 
of getting into a body is in whipping in when there is a 
hole in a man's soul chamber, from the absence of his 
own dream-soul. If a tin i were a quiet, respectable 
soul that would settle down, it would not matter much, 
lor the dream-sou! it supplants is not of much account. 
But a usa is not. At the best, it would only live out its 
remaining term, and then go off the moment tliat term 
was up, and most likely kill the souls it had been 
sheltering with by bolting at an inconvenient moment. 
This was the verdict given on the death of a man I 
knew who, from what you would call faintness, fell down 
in a swamp and was suffocated. Inconvenient as this 
is, the far greater danger you are exposed to by having 
a jtn in you lies in the chances being io to 1 that it is 
stained with blood, for, without being hard on these .un- 
fortunate unburied souls, I may remark that respectable 
souls usually get respectably buried, and so don’t become 
• Hsisa. This blood which is upon it the devils that arc 
around smell and go for, as is the nature of devils ; and 
these devils whip in after the sita soul into his host in 
squads, and the man with such a set inside him is 
naturally very ill— convulsions, delirium, high tempera- 
ture, &c., and the indications to your true witch doctor 
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are that that sisa must be extracted before a new 
dream-soul can be inserted and the man recover. 

But getting out a sisa is a most trying operation. 
Not only docs it necessitate a witch doctor sending in 
his power to fetch it vi ct anuis, it also places the 
medical man in a position of grave responsibility regard- 
ing its disposal when secured. The methods lie em- 
ploys to meet this may be regarded as akin to those of 
antiseptic surgery. All the people in the village, par- 
ticularly babies and old people— people whose souls arc 
delicate— must be kept awake during the operation, and 
have a piece of cloth over the nose and mouth, and 
every one must howl so as to scare the sisa off them, if 
by mischance it should escape from die witch doctor. 
An efficient practitioner, 1 may remark, thinks it a 
gicat disgrace to allow a sisa to escape from him ; and 
such an accident would be a grave blow to his practice, 
for people would not care to call in a man wlto was 
liable to have this occur. However, our present medical 
man having got the sisa out, he has still to deal with the 
question of its disposal before he can do anything moic. 
The assistant blows a new dream-soul into the patient, 
and his women we to him; but the witch dcctor just 
holds on to the sisa like a buildog. 

Sometimes the disposal of die sisa has been decided 
on prior to its extraction. If the patient's family arc 
sufficiently well off, they agree to pay the doctor enough 
to enable him to teach the sisa the way to Hades In- 
deed, this is the course respectable medical men always 
insist on, although it is expensive to the patient’s family. 
Bui there are, 1 regret to say, a good many unprincipled 
witch doctors about who will undertake a case cheap. 

They will carry off with them the extracted sisa for 
a smail fee, then shortly afterwards a baby in the village 
goes off in tetanic convulsions. No one takes much 
notice of diat, because it's a way babies have. Soon 
another baby is born in the same family— polygamy 
being prevalent, the event may occur after a shoit in- 
terval — well, after giving the usual anxiety and expense, 
that baby goes off in convulsions. Suspicion is aroused. 
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Presently yet another baby appeals in the family, keeps 
all right for a week may be, am! then also goes off in 
convulsions* Suspicions arc confirmed. The worm — 
the father, I mean— turns, and he takes the body of 
that third baby and smashes one of its leg bones before 
it is thrown away into the bush ; for he knows he has 
got a wanderer soul — namely, a aw, which .some unprin- 
cipled practitioner has sent into his family. He just 
breaks the leg so as to warn the soul he is not a man to 
be trifled with, and will not have his family kept in a 
state of perpetual uproar and expense. It sometimes 
happens, however, in spite of this that, when his fourth 
baoy arrives, that too goes off in convulsions Thoroughly 
roused now, paterfamilias sternly takes a chopper and 
chops that infant's remains up extremely small, and it 
is scattered broadcast Then he holds he has eliminated 
that lisa from his family finally. 

I am informed, however, that the fourth baby to arrive 
in a family afflicted by a Jts<i does not usually go off 
in convulsions, but that fairly frequently it is born lame, 
which shows that it is that wanderer soul back with its 
damaged leg. It is not treated unkindly but not taken 
much care of, and rarely lives many years — from the 
fetish point of view, of course, only those years remaining 
of its term of bodily life out of which some witchcraft 
of man or some vengeance of a god cheated it 

If I mention the facts that when a man wakes up in 
the morning feeling very stiff and with "that tired feeling" 
you see mentioned in advertisements in the newspapers, 
he holds that it arises from his own dream-soul having 
teen out fighting and got itself bruited ; and that if he 
wakes up in a fright, he will jump up and fire off his 
gun, holding chat a pack of rag-tag devils luve been 
chasing his soul home and wishing to scare them off. I 
think ( may leave the complaints of the dream-soul 
connected with physic and pass on to those connected 
with surgery. 

Now, devoted as I am to my West African friends, I 
am bound in the interests of Truth to say that many 
of them are sadly unprincipled There are many witches, 
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not witch doctors, remember, who make it a constant 

E ractice to set traps for dream-souls. Witches you will 
nd from Sierra Leone to Camcroons, but they are 
extra prevalent on the Gold Coast ar.d in Calabar. 

These traps arc usually pots containing something 
attractive to the soul, and in this bait are concealed 
knives or fish-hooks— fish-hooks when the witch wants 
to catch the soul to keep, knives when the desire is just 
to injure it. 

In the ease of the lacerated dream-soul, when it returns 
to its owncr.it makes him feel very unwell; but the 
symptoms arc quite different from those arising from 
loss of the dream-soul or from a sisa. 

The reason for catching dream-souls with hooks is 
usually a low mercenary one. You see, many patients 
insist on having their own dream-soul put back into them 
— they don't want a substitute from the doctor’s store — 
30 of course the soul has to be bought from the witch 
who has got it Sometimes, however, the witch is the 
hireling of some one intent on injuring a particular 
person and keen on capturing the soul for this purpose, 
though too frightened to kill his enemy outright. So 
the soul is not only caught and kept, but tortured, hung 
up over the canoe fire and so on, and thus, even if the 
patient has another dream-soul put in, so long as his 
original soul is in the hands of a torturer, he is uncom- 
fortable. 

On one occasion, for example, I heard one of the Kru- 
boys who were with me making more row in his sleep, 
more resounding slaps ami snores and grunts than even 
a normal Kruboy dees, and, resolving in my mind that 
what that young man really required was one of my 
pet pills, 1 went to see him. I found him asleep under a 
thick blanket and with a handkerchief tied over his face. 
It was a hot night, and the man and his blanket were as 
wet with sweat as if they had been dragged through a 
river. I suggested to the head-man that the handkerchief 
muzzle should coine off, and was informed by him that 
for several nights previously the man had dreamt of that 
savoury dish, crawfish seasoned with red pepper. He 
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had become anxious, and consulted the head-man, who 
deeded that undoubtedly some witch was setting a trap 
for his dream-soul with this bait, with intent, &c. Care 
was now being taken to, as it were, keep the dream-soul 
at home. I of course did not interfere, and the patient 
completely recovered. 

We will now pass on to diseases arising from disorders 
in the other three souls of a man. The immortal or 
surviving soul is liable to a dkase that its body suffered 
from during its previous time on earth, bom again with 
it. Such diseases are quite incurable, and I only per- 
sonally know of them in the Calabar and Niger Delta, 
where reincarnation is strongly believed in. 

Then come the diseases that arise from injury to 
the shadow- soul. It strikes one as strange at first to 
see men who have been walking, say, through forest or 
grass land on a blazing hot morning quite happily, on 
arrival at a piece of clear ground or a village square, 
most carefully go round it, not across, and you will soon 
notice tlut they only do this at noontime, and learn that 
they fear losing their shadow. I asked some Bakwiri 
1 once came across who were particularly careful in this 
matter, why they were not anxious about losing their 
shadows when night came down and they disappeared 
in the surrounding darkness, and was told that that was 
all right, because at night all shadows lay down in the 
shadow of the Great God, and so got stronger. Had 
I not seen how strong and long a shadow, be it of man 
or tree or of the great mountain itself, was in the early 
morning time? Ah me! I said, the proverb is true 
that says the turtle can teach the spider. I never 
thought of that 

Murders are sometimes committed by secretly driving 
a nail or knife into a man's shadow, and so on ; but if 
the mutderer be caught red-handed at it, he or she 
would be forthwith killed, for all arising from 

the shadow-soul arc incurable. No man's shadow is like 
that of his own brother, says the proverb. 

Now we come to that very grave class of diseases 
which arise from disorders of the bush-souL These 
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diseased are not all incurable, nevertheless they are 
very intractable and expensive to cure. This bush- 
soul is, as I have said, resident in some wild animal 
in the forest. It may be in only an earth pig, or it 
may be in a leopard, and, quite providentially for 
the medical profession no layman can see his own 
soul— it is not as if it were connected with all earth 
pigs, or all leopards, as the ease may be, but it is in 
one particular earth pig or leopard or other animal — so 
recourse must he had to medical aid when anything 
goes wrong with it. It is usually in the temper that the 
bush-soul suffers. It is liable to get a sort of aggrieved 
neglected feeling, and want things given it. When 
you wander about the wild gloomy forests of the 
Calabar region, you will now and again come across, 
far away from all human habitation or plantation, 
tiny huts, under whose shelter lies some offering or 
its remains. Those arc offerings administered by 
direction of a witch doctor to appease a bush-soul. 
For not only can a witch doctor see what particular 
animal a man’s bush-soul is in, but he can also see 
whereabouts in the forest that animal is. Still, these 
bush-souls arc not easily appeased. The worst of it 
is that a man may be himself a quiet steady man, 
careful of his diet and devoted to a whole skin, and 
yet his bush-soul be a reckless blade, scorning danger, 
and thereby getting itself shot by some hunter or killed 
in a trap or pit ; and if his bush-soul dies, the man it is 
connected with dies. Therefore if the hunter who has 
killed it can be found out~a living a witch doctor 
cannot do unless he happens by chance to haw had 
his professional eye on that bush-soul at the time of the 
catastrophe ; because, as it were, at death the bush-soul 
ceases to exist— that hunter has to pay compensation to 
the family of the deceased. On the other hand, if the 
man belonging to the bush-sou! dies, the bush-soul 
animal has to die too. It rushes to and fro in the 
forest — "can no longer find a good place." If it sees a 
fire, it rushes into that ; if it secs a lot of hunters, it 
rushes among them— anyhow, it gets itself killed off. 
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We will now turn our attention to that other great 
division of diseases— namely such as arc caused only 
and directly by human agency. Those I have already 
detained you too long over arc caused by spirits acting 
on their own account, for even in the case of the trapped 
dream-souls they are held themselves to have shown 
contributory negligence in getting hooked or cut 
in traps. 

The others arise from what is called witchcraft You 
will often bear it said that the general idea among 
savage races is that death always arises from witch- 
craft; but 1 think, from what 1 have said regarding 
diseases arising from bush-souls' bad tempers, from 
contracting a siia, from losing the shadow at high 
noor., and from, it may be, other causes I have not 
spoken of, that this generalisation is for West Africa 
too sweeping. But undoubtedly sixty per cent of the 
deaths are believed to arise from witchcraft. I would 
put the percentage higher, were it not Tor the terrible 
mortality from tetanus among children, which sometimes 
is and sometimes is not put down to witchcraft, and 
the mortality from smallpox and the sleep disease down 
south in Loango and Kakongo, those diseases not being 
in any case that I have had personal acquaintance with 
imputed to witchcraft at all. Indeed I venture to think 
that any disease that takes an epidemic form is re- 
garded as a scourge sent by some great outraged nature 
spirit not a mere human dabbler in devils. I have 
dealt with witchcraft itself elsewhere, therefore now 1 
only speak regarding it medically ; and I think, roughly 
speaking, not absolutely, mind you, that the witching 
something out of a man is the most common iniquity of 
witchcraft from Cape Juby to Cameroons. the region of 
the true Negro stock ; while from Cameroons to Ben- 
guclla— the limit of my knowledge to the south on the 
western side of the continent— the most common iniquity 
of witchcraft is witching something into him. As in the 
diseases arising from the loss of the dream-soul I have 
briefly dealt with the witching something out, 1 now 
turn to the witching something in. 
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I well remember, in 1893, being then new to and easily 
alarmed by the West Coast, going into a village in Ka- 
kongo one afternoon and seeing several unpleasant- 
looking objects stuck on poles. Investigation showed 
they were the lungs, livers, or spleens of human beings ; 
and local information stated that they were the powers 
of witches — witches that had been killed, and on exam- 
ination found to have inside them these things, dangerous 
to the state and society at large. Hence it was the 
custom to stick these things up on poles ar. warnings 
to the general public not to harbour in their individual 
interiors things to use against their fellow creatures. 
They mutely but firmly said— "See! if you turn witch, 
your inside will be stuck on a pole/ 

I may remark that in many districts of the South- 
West coast and middle Congo it is customaiy when a 
person dies in an unexplainable way, namely without 
shedding blood, to hold a post-mortem. In some cases 
the post-mortem discloses the path of the witch through 
the victim — usually, I am informed, the injected witch 
feeds on the victim’s lungs— in other cases the post- 
mortem discloses the witch power itself, demonstrating 
that the deceased was a keeper of witch pDwer, or, as we 
should say, a witch. 

Once when I was at Katanga a woman dropped down 
on the beach and died. The usual post-mortem was 
held, and local feeling ran high. M She no complain, 
she no say nothing, and then she go die one time." 
The post-mortem disclosed what I think you would term 
a ruptured aneurism of the aorta, but the local verdict 
was M she done witch herself"— namely that she was a 
witch, who had been eaten by her own power, therefore 
there were great rejoicings over her death. 

This dire catastrophe is, however, liable to overtake 
legitimate medical men. All reasonable people in 
every clime allow a certain latitude to doctors. They 
are supposed to know things other people need not, and 
to do things, like dissections and such, that other people 
should not, and no one thinks any the worse of them. 
This is the case with the African physician, whom we 
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roughly call the witch doctor, but whose full title is the 
combatant of the evils worked by witches and devils 
on human souls and human _ property. This medical 
man has, from the exigencies of his profession, to keep in 
his own inside a power, and a good strong one at that, 
which he can employ in his practice by sending it into 
patients to fetch out other witch powers, sisai, or any 
miscellaneous kind of devil that may have got into them. 
His position is totally different from that of the layman. 
He is known to possess a witch power, and the knowledge 
of how to employ it ; but instead of this making him an 
object of aversion to his fellow-men, it secures for him 
esteem and honour, and the more terrifically powerful 
his power is known to be, the more respect lie gains ; for 
suppose you were taken ill by a real bad devil, you 
would prefer a medical man whose power was at least 
up to that devil’s fighting weight. 

Nevertheless his having to keep the dangerous devil 
in his own inside exposes the witch doctor to grave 
persona! danger, for if, from a particularly healthy season, 
or some notorious quack coming into his district, his 
practice falls off, and his power is thereby not kept fed, 
that unfortunate man is liable to be attacked by it. This 
was given me as the cause of the death of a great doctor 
in the Chiioango district, and 1 heard the same thing 
from the Ncomi district, so it is clear that many eminent 
men arc cut off in the midst of their professional career 
in this way. 

As for what this power is like in its corporal form. I 
can only say that it is evidently various. One witch 
doctor I know just to the north of Loango always made 
it a practice to give his patients a brisk emetic as soon as 
he was called in, and he always found young crocodiles 
in the consequences. 1 remember seeing him in one case 
secure six lively young crocodiles that had apparently 
been very recently hatched. These were witch powers. 
Again, I was informed of a witch who was killed near the 
Bungo River having had found inside him a thing like a 
lizard, but with wings like a bat The most peculiar 
form of witch power I have heard of as being found 
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in*ic!e a patient was on the Ogowc from two native 
friends, both of them verv intelligent, reliable men, one 
of them a Uiblc reader. They said that about two years 
previously a relation of theirs had been badly witched. 
A doctor had been called in, who administered an emetic, 
and there appeared upon the scene a strange little animal 
that grew with visible rapidity An hour after its coming 
to light it crawled and got out of the basin, and finally 
it flew away. It had bat's wings and a body and tail 
like a lizard. This catawampus, my informant held, had 
been witched into the man when it was “small, small" 
— namely, very small. It might, they thought, have 
been given to their relation in some food or drink by an 
enemy, but for sure, if it had not been disturbed by that 
emetic, it would have grown up inside the man and have 
eaten its way out through his vitais. 

From the whole of the above statements I think I 
have shown you that if as a witch doctor you arc called 
in to a patient who is ill, but who is not showing blood 
anywhere, your diagnosis will he that he has got some 
sort or another of devil th« matter with him, and that the 
first indication is to find out who put that devil in, 
because, in the majority of cases, until you know this you 
can't get it out ; the second i* to get it out ; the third is 
to prevent its getting adrift, and into some one else. 

I have only briefly sketched the ideas and methods of 
witch doctors in West Africa, in so far as treatment is 
concerned The infinite variety of methods employed 
in detecting who has been the witch in a given ease ; 
the infinite variety of incantations and so on, I have 
no space to dwell on here, and will conclude by giving 
you a general sketch of the career of a witch doctor. 

We will start with the medical student stage. Now, 
every West African tribe lias a secret society— two. in 
fact, one for men and one for women. Every free man 
has to pass through the secret society of his tribe. If 
during this education the cldcra of this society discover 
that a boy is what is called in Calabar an tbumtup — a 
person who can see spirits — the elder* of the society 
advise that he should be brought up to the medical 
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C ession. Their advice is generally taken, and the 
is apprenticed a? it were to a witch doctor, who 
requires a good fee with him. Tins done, he proceeds 
with his studies, learns the difference between the 
dream-soul basket and the one juas are kept in -a 
mistake between the two would be on a par with 
mistaking oxalic acid for Epsom salts. He is then 
taught how to howl in a professional way, and, by 
watching his professor, picks up his bedside manner. 
If he can acquire a showy way of having imitation 
epileptic fits, so much the better. In fact, as a medical 
stt*dcnt, you have to learn pretty well as much there as 
here: You must know the dispositions, the financial 
position, little scandals, &c , of the inhabitants of the 
whole district, for these things are of undoubted use in 
divination and the finding of witches, and in addition 
you must be able skilfully to dispense charms, and know 
what babies say before their own mothers can. Then 
some day your professor and instructor dies, his own 
professional power eats him, or he tackles a disease- 
causing spirit that is one tco many for him, and on 
you descend his paraphernalia and his practice. 

It is usual for a witch-doctor to acquire for his power 
a member of one of the higher grade spirit classes— 
he docs not acquire a human soul — and his successor 
usually, I think, takes the same spirit, or, at any rate, a 
member of the same class This does not altogether 
limit you as a successor to a certain line of practice, but. 
as no one spirit can do all things, it tends to make you a 
specialist I know a district where, if any one wanted a 
canoe charm, they went to one medical man ; if a charm 
to keep thieves off their plantation, to another. 

This brings us to the practice itself, and it maybe 
divided into two divisions. First, prophylactic methods, 
namely, making charms to protect your patients’ wives, 
children, goats, plantations, canoes, See., from damage, 
houses from fire, &c &c, and to protect the patient 
himself from wild animals and all danger by kind or 
water. This i3 a very paying part, but full of anxiety'. 
For example, put yourself in the place of a M pong we 
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medical friend of mine. You have with much trouble 
got a really valuable spirit to come into a paste made of 
blood and divers things, and having made it into a 
sausage form, and done it round with fibre wonderfully 
neatly, you have painted it red outside to please the 
spirits — because spirits like red, they think it’s bicod, 
Well, in a week or so, the man you administered it to 
comes back and says “that thing's no good." Hi* 
paddle has broken more often than before he had the 
thing. The amount of rocks, and floating trees, to say 
nothing of snags, is, he should say, about double the 
normal, whereby he has lost a whole canoe load of 
European goods, and, in short, lie doesn't think much of 
you a3 a charm maker. Then he expectorates and sulks 
offensively. You take the charm, and tell him it was a 
perfectly good one when you gave it him, and you never 
had any complaints before, but you will sec what has 
gone wrong with it. Investigation shows you that the 
spirit is cither dead or abient. In the first case it has 
been killed by a stronger spirit cl its own class ; in the 
second lured away by bribery. Now this clearly points 
to your patient's having a dangerous and powerful 
enemy, and you point it out to him and advise him to 
have a fresh and more powerful charm— necessarily more 
expensive — with as little delay as possible. He grumbles, 
but, realising the danger, pays up. and you make him 
another. The old one can be thrown away, like an 
empty pill-box. 

The other part of your practice— the clinical— con- 
sists in combating those witches who arc always up 
to something — sucking blood of young children, putting 
fearful wild fowl into people to cat up their most valued 
viscera, or stealing souls 0 ’ nights, blighting crops, &c. 

Therefore you sec the witch debtor’s life la not an 
idle one ; he has not merely to humbug the public and 
pocket the fees — or I should say " bag," pockets being 
rare in this region — but he works very hard, and has his 
anxieties just like a white medical man. The souls that 
get away from him arc a great worry. The death of 
every patient is a danger to a certain extent, because the 
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C lient's soul will be vicious lo him until it is burial. 

t 1 must say I profoundly admire our West African 
witch doctors for their theory of sisas as an explanation 
of their not always being able to insert a new soul 
into a patient. Tor by this theory they save themselves 
somewhat, and do not entail on themselves the treatment 
their brother medicos have to go through on the Nass 
River in British Columbia. According to Mr. Frazer, 
in that benighted Nass River district those native 
American doctors hold it possible that a doctor may 
swallow a patient’s soul by mistake. This is their theory 
to account for the strange phenomenon of a patient 
getting worse instead of better when a doctor has been 
called in, and so the unfortunate doctor who has had 
this accident occur is made to stand over his patient 
while another medical man thrusts his fingers in his 
throat, another kneads him in the abdomen, and a third 
medical brother slaps him on the back. All the doctors 
present have to go through the same ordeal, and if the 
missing soul docs not turn up the party of doctors go 
to the head doctor’s house to see if by chance he has 
got it in his box. All the things arc taken out of the 
box, and if the soul is not there, the head doctor, the 
President of the College of Physicians, the Sir Somebody 
Something of the district, is held by his heels with his 
learned head in a hole in the door, while the other 
doctors wash his hair. The water used is then taken 
and poured over the patient's head. 

1 told this story to all the African witch doctors I 
knew. 1 fear, tlut being hazy in geography, they think 
it is the practice of the English medical profession ; 
but. anyhow every one of them regarded the doctors of 
the Nass River as a set of superstitious savages, and 
imbeciles at that Of course a medical man had to see 
to souls, but to go about in squads, administer rough 
emetics to themselves, instead of to the patients, and as 
for that head washing — well, people can be fool too 
much I None of them showed the slightest signs of 
adopting the British Columbia method, none of them 
showed even any signs of adopting my suggestion that 
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they should go and teach those benighted brothers of 
theirs the theory of tnsisa 

If you ask me frankly whether I think these African 
witch doctors believe in themselves, I think I must say, 
Yes ; or perhaps it would be safer to say they believe in the 
theoiy they work by, for of that there ran be very little 
doubt, 1 do not fancy they ever claim invincible power 
over disease ; they do their best according to their Sights. 
It would be difficult to ;ee why they should doubt their 
own methods, because, remember, all their patients do 
not die ; the majority recover. I am not putting this 
recovery down to their soul-treatment method, but to 
the village apothecary, who has usually been doctoring 
the patient with drugs before the so-called witch doctor 
is called in. Of course the apothecary docs not get the 
credit of the cure in this case, but I fancy he deserves it. 
Another point to be remcmfccrod is that the Africans 
on the West Coast, at any rate, are far more liable than 
white men to many strange nervous disorders, especially 
to delirium, which often occurs in a comparatively slight 
illness. Why I do not pretend to understand ; but I 
think in these nervous cases the bedside manners of a 
witch doctor — though strongly resembling that of the 
physician who attended the immortal Why Why's mother 
—may yet be really useful. 

As to the evil these witch doctors do in the matter of 
getting people killed for bewitching it is difficult to speak 
justly. I fancy that, on the whole, they do more good 
than hatm. for remember witchcraft in these districts is 
no parlour game ; in the eyes of Allah as well as man 
it is murder, for most of it is poison Most witchcraft 
charms I know of among people who have not been in 
contact with Mohammedanism have always had that 
dement of mixing something with the food or drink- 
even in that common, true Negro form of killing by 
witchcraft, putting medicine in the path, there is a pois- 
oned spike as well as charm stufl. There can be no 
doubt that the witch doctor's methods of finding out 
who has poisoned a person arc effective, and that the 
knowledge in the public mind of this detective power 
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keeps down poisoning to a great extent Of five safe- 
guards against unjust accusation I will speak when 
treating of law. 

As to their using hypnotism, I suppose they do use 
something of the sort at times. West Indians, with 
whom 1 was always anxious to talk on the differences 
and agreements between Voudou and Obcah and their 
parent West African religion, certainly, in their descrip- 
tion of what they called Waaga— and translated as 
Glamour— seemed to point to this ; but for myself, save 
in the case of blood coming before, one case of which I 
witnessed, I have seen nothing beyond an enormously 
elaborated common sense. I dare not call it sound, 
because it is based on and developed out of animism, 
and of that and our white elaborated view I am not the 
judge, remembering you go the one way, I the other— 
which is the best God knows. 




CHAPTER X 

EARLY TRADE IN WEST AFRICA 

Concerning ilic accounts given by ehssk writers of Wen Africa, 
and of tke method of Inner called live Silent Trade 

It is a generally received opinion that there arc too 
many books in the world already. I cannot, however, 
subscribe to any Institution that proposes to alter this 
state of affairs, because I find no consensus of opinion 
as to which arc the superfluous books ; I have my own 
opinion on the point, but I feel I had better keep it to 
myself, for I find the very books 1 dislike — almost 
invariably in one-volume form, as this one is, though 
of a mote connected nature titan tins is likely to be— 
arc the wcll-bclovcd of thousands of my fellow human 
beings ; and so 1 will restrict my enthusiasms in the 
matter of books to the cause of attempting to incite 
writers to give us more. If any one wants personally to 
oblige me he will forthwith write a masterly history 
of the inter-relationships — religious, commercial, and 
cultural— of the other races of the earth with the 
African, and he can put in as an appendix a sketch of 
the war conquest of Africa by the white races. I do not 
ask for a separate volume on this, because there will be 
so many on the others ; moreover, it is such a kaleido- 
scopic affair, and its influence alike on both European. 
Asiatic, and African seems to me neither great nor 
good. 
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For the past fifteen years I have been reading up 
Africa; and the effect of the study of this literature 
may best be summarised in Mr. Kipling's observation, 
•* For to admire an* for to see, For to be old this world 
so wide, It’s never been no good to me. But I can’t 
drop it if I tried." Wherein it has failed to be of 
good, I hastily remark, is that after all this fifteen 
years' reading, I found I had to go down into the 
most unfashionable part of Africa myself, to try to 
find out whatever the thing was really like, and also 
to discover which of my authors had been doing the 
heaviest amount of lying. It seemed clear to the 
meanest intelligence that this form of the darkening of 
counsel was fearfully prevalent among them, because of 
the way they disagreed about tilings among themselves. 
Of course 1 have so far only partially succeeded in both 
these matters; for, regarding the first, personal experi- 
ence taught me that thing* differed with district; 
regarding the second, that all the people who have 
been to Africa and have written book* on it have, off 
and on, told the truth, and that what seemed to the 
public who have not been there to be the most erroneous 
statements have been true in substance and in fact, and 
that those statements they have accepted immediately 
as true on account of their either flattering their vanity 
or comfortably explaining the reasons of the failure of 
their endeavours, have the most falsehood in them, 
There is another point I must mention regarding this 
material for that much wanted colossal work on the his- 
tory of African relationships with the rest of the world 
— which I do not intend to write, but want written for 
me — and that is the superiority both in quality’ and 
quantity of the portion which relates to the Early 
History of the West Coast. Yet very little attention 
has been given in our own times to this. I might say 
no attention, were it not for Sir A. B. Ellis, that very 
noble man and gallant soldier, who did so much good 
work for England both with sword and pen, Just for 
the sake of the work being worth doing, rot in the 
hope of reward ; for twenty years’ service and the publi- 
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cation of a series of books of great interest and import- 
ance taught him that West Africa was under a ban 
that it was beyond his power to remove ; nevertheless 
he went on with his work unfaltering, if not uncomplain- 
ing, and died, in 1895, a young man. practically killed 
by the Warim incident— the true history- of which has 
yet to he written. For the credit of my country-, I must 
say that just before death he was knighted. 

I do not quote Colonel Ellis's works extensively-, be- 
cause, for one thing, it is the duty of people to read 
them firsthand, and as they are perfectly accessible 
there is no excuse for their not doing so ; and, for 
another thing, I am In touch with the majority of the 
works from which he gathered his Information regard- 
ing the early history, and with the natives from whom 
he gathered his ethnological information. There arc 
certain points, I grant, on which I am unable to agree 
with him, such as the opinion he formed from his 
personal prejudices against the traders in West Africa ; 
but in the main, regarding the regions with which he 
was personally' acquainted and on which he wrote— the 
Bight of Benin regions — I am only too glad that there 
is Colonel Ellis for me to agree with. 

The fascination of West Africa’s historical record is 
very great, bristling as it does with the deeds of brave 
men, bad and good, black and white. What my German 
friends would call the Blllth-pcricd of this history is 
decidedly that period which was inaugurated by the 
great Prince Henry the Navigator; and no man who 
has ever read, as every man should read, Mr. Major's 
book on Prince Henry, can fail to want to know more 
still, and what happened down in those rc-discovcrcd 
Bights of Benin and Biafra after this Bliith-period dosed. 
This can be done, mainly thanks to a Dutchman named 
Bosnian, who was agent for the great Dutch Douse of 
the Gold Coast lor many years circa 1698, and who 
wrote home to his uncle a series of letters of a most 
exemplary’ nature reeking with information on native 
matters and local politics, and suffused with a tender 
fear of shocking his aunt which did not, however, seem 
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in his opinion to justify him in suppressing important 
ethnological facts. 

Regarding the ethnological information we have of 
the Gold Coast native*, the most important works arc 
those by the late Sir A. B. Ellis. His books arc almost 
models of what books should be that arc written by 

K Dplc studying native customs in their native land. 

c liavc also the results of scientific observers in tlie 
works of Buckhardt and Bastian, besides a mass of 
scattered information in the works of travellers, Bosman, 
Barbot, Labat, Mathews, Bowditch, Cruickshank, Win- 
wood Rcade, H. M. Stanley, Burton, Captain Canot, 
Captain Bingcr, and others, and quite recently a valuable 
contribution to our knowledge in Mr. Sar bar's Ftmli 
Customary Law} I think that every student of the 
African form of thought should master these works 
thoroughly, and I fully grant their great importance ; 
but nevertheless, I am quite unable to agree with Mr. 
Jevons {Introduction to the History of Religion, p. 164) 
when he says, regarding Fetishism, that M it is certainly 
amongst the inhabitants of the Gold and Slave Coasts 
that the subject can best be studied." These two Coasts 
are, I grant, the best place for a student who is resident 
in Europe, and therefore dependent on the accounts 
given by others of the things he is dealing with, to draw 
Ids information from, because of the accuracy and extent 
of the information he can get from Ellis’s work ; but, 
apart from Ellis the value of these regions to an eth- 
nologist is but small, and for an ethnologist who will 
go out to West Africa and study his material for him- 
self, the whole of the Coa-t regions of the Benin Bight 
arc but of tenth-rate importance, because of the great 
and long-continued infusion of both Mohammedan" and 
European forms of thought into the original native 
thought-form that has taken place in these regions. 
This subject I will refer to later and I will return now 
to the history, confining myself to the earlier portions of 
it. and to that which bears on the early development of 
trade. 



1 Clones inul Sons, r$97. 




X A CURE FOR INSOMNIA 1<)I 

I sincerely wish I could go into full details regarding 
the whole history of the locality here, because I know my 
only chance of being allowed to do so is on paper, and it 
would be a great relief to my mind ; but I forbear, 
experience having taught me that the subject, to put it 
mildly, is not of general interest. For example, person 
aftcj person have I tried to illuminate and educate in the 
matter of our relationships with the Ashantccs; always, 
alas, in vain. Before 1 have got half through they "hear 
a voice I cannot hear that's calling them away;” or 
remember something "that must be done at once ; ” or, 
worst of all, go off straightway to sleep after once or 
twice feebly inquiring, “Where is that place I" Of 
course I am glad that my little knowledge lias been 
the comfort it has to several people. Once, when I was 
homeward-bound along the Gold Coast, three gentlemen 
came on board very ill from fever, and homeward-bound, 
too Their worst symptom was agonising insomnia. 
" Not a wink," they assured my friend the Irish purser, 
had they had " for a couple of months.'' “ VV'c'li soon 
put that right for you on board this boat," he said, in 
his characteristically kind and helpful manner To 
my great surprise, that same afternoon he deliberately 
tackled me on the subject of the real reason that induced 
Osai Kwofi Kari Karito cross the l'rah in Januaiy, 1873. 
I was charmed at this unwonted display of interest in 
the subject, and hoped also to gain further information 
on it from those recently shipped Gold Coasters in the 
smoking-room I was getting on fairly well with it; 
and my friend the puiscr, instead of having “ some 
manifests to write out," as was usual with him, nobly 
battled with the intricacies of the subject for a goed 
half hour and more ; and then, just when I was in 
the middle of some topographical elucidation, accom- 
panied by questions, up that purser rose, yawned and 
stretched himself, and hailed the doctor, who happened 
to be passing by. “ What do you think of that, dcctor? " 
he said, pointing to the settee. " Do them a power of 
good,’’ says his compatriot the medico. Turning round, 
I saw the three victims of insomnia grouped together ; 
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the middle man had his head pillowed on the oilclothed 
top of the table, and reclining, more or less gracefully, 
against him on either side were his two comixmions, 
their half-smoked pipes fallen from their limp nngcr3— 
all profoundly, unquestionably asleep. "Oh, yes! of 
course, I was delighted,” but not flattered ; and, warned 
by this incident, I will here only say that should any 
one be really interested in the eventful history of the 
long struggle between the English, Portuguese, French, 
Dutch, and Brandenburgers, with each other and with 
the natives, for the possession of the country where 
the black man’s gold came from, they will And a good 
deal about it in the works already cited ; and should 
any medical man— the remedy is perhaps a^ little too 
powerful to be trusted in the hands of the laity — 
require it for the treatment of insomnia as above indi- 
cated, I recommend that part of it which bears on the 
Ashantce question in small but regular doses. 

Our earliest authorities mentioning Africa with the 
knowledge in them that it is surrounded by the ocean, 
save at Suez, arc Theopompus and Herodotus. Un- 
fortunately all Thcopom pus's works arc lost to us, 
voluminous though they were, his history alone being a 
matter of fifty-eight volumes, while before he took up 
history he had won for himself a great reputation as an 
orator, during the reigns of Philip and Alexander the 
Great. He is perpetually referred to, however, though 
not always praised, by other great classical writers, 
Cicero, Pliny, the two Dionysiuses and others, and 
was evidently regarded as a great authority; one 
particular fragment of his works that refers to Africa 
is preserved by /Elian, and consists of a conversation 
between Silenus and Midas, King of Phrygia. Silenus 
say$ that Europe, Asia, and Africa arc surrounded by 
the sea, but that beyond the known world there is an 
island of immense extent containing large animals and 
men of twice our stature. This island Mr. Major 
thinks and doubtless rightly, is connected with the 
tradition of our old friend — you know what I mean, as 
Captain Marryat's boatswain says— the Atlantis of Plato. 
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This affair 1 will no further mention or hint at, but 
hastily pass on to that otlicr early authority, Herodotus, 
who was born 4S4 years before Christ, and whose works, 
thanks be. have survived. He says: 41 The Phoenician 
navigators under command of Pharaoh-Necho, King of 
Egypt, ^tting sail from the Red Sea. mode their 
to the Southern Sea ; when autumn approached they 
drew their vessels to land, sowed a crop, waited until it 
was ripe for harvest, reaped it, and put again to sea” 
Having spent two years in this manner, in the third 
year they reached the Pillars of Hercules (Jebu Zatout, 
and Gibraltar), and returned to Egypt, 44 reporting," 
says Herodotus, "what does not find belief in me, 
but may perhaps in some other persons, for they 
said in .nailing round Africa they had the sun to the 
right (to the North) of them. In this way was Libya 
first known." 1 

Much has been written regarding the accuracy of 
these Pharnician accounts; for, as frequently happens, 
their mention of a thing that seemed at first to brand 
their account as a lie remains to brand it as t he truth— 
and although 1 have no doubt those Phoenician gentle- 
men heartily wished they had said nothing about having 
seen the *un to the North, yet it was best for them in 
the end, as it demonstrates to us that they had, at any 
rate, been South of the Equator ; and we owe to Hero* 
dot us here, a s in many other places in his works, a debt 
of gratitude for honestly putting down what he did not 
believe himself ; he also has suffered from this habit of 
accuracy, becoming himself regarded by the superficial 
people of this world as a credulous old romancer, which 
itc never was. Goc<i man, he only liked fair play. 
u Here.” he says as it were , 44 is a thing I am told. It's a 
bit too large for my belief hatch, but if you can get it down 
yours, you're free and welcome to ship it." Herodotus, 
however accepts the fact that Africa was surrounded 
by water, save at its connection with the great lar.d 
mass of the earth (Europe and Asia) by the isthmus of 
Suez. 



1 IV. 41. 
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Several other attempts to circumnavigate Africa were 
made prior to Herodotus’s writings. One that we have 
mention of 1 was made by a Persian nobleman named 
Sataspes, whom Xerxes had, for a then capital o (fence, 
condemned to impalement. This man's mother per- 
suaded Xerxes that if she were allowed to ilea! with Iter 
son she would impose on him a more terrible punish- 
ment even than this, namely, that he should lie con- 
demnod to sail round Libya. There is no doubt this 
good lady thought thereby to save her son ; but, as 
events turned out, Xerxes, by accenting her suggestion, 
did not cheat justice by granting this as an alternative 
to immediate execution. However, off Sataspes sailed 
with a ship and crew from Egypt, out through the 
Pillars of Hercules, and doubling the Cape of I-ibya, 
then named So'ois, Ik steered south, and, says Hero- 
dotus, “ traversed a vast extent of sea for many month*, 
and finding he had still more to pass he turned round 
and returned to Egypt and then back to Xerxes, who 
had him then impaled, because, for one tiling he had not 
sailer] round Libya, and for another. Xerxes held he lied 
about those regions of it that lie had visited ; for 
Sataspes said he had seen a nation of little men who 
wore garments made of palm leaves, who, whenever his 
crew drew their ships ashore, left their cities and (lew 
into the mountains, though he did them no injury, only 
taking some cattle from them ; and the reason he gave 
for his not sailing round I.ybia was “that his ships could 
go no further.’’ Sataspes's end was sad, but one cannot 
feel that he was a loss to the class of romancers of 
travel. 

Another and a more determined navigator was 
Eudoxus of Cyzicus (B.C. 117). The scanty record we 
have of his exploration is of great interest. While he 
was making his stay in Alexandria, he met an Indian 
who was the sole survivor of a crew wrecked on the Red 
Sea Coast. He is the Indian who persuaded Ptolemy 
Euergetes to fit out an expedition to sail to India, and 
ofT they went and succeeded in it greatly, but on their 
1 Meipemme, IV. *3. 
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return the king; seized the cargo ; so therefore, as a 

E Irate enterprise, the thing was a failure. However, 
udoxus was a man of great determination, and on the 
death of Ptolemy VII in the reign of his successor, he 
set out on another expedition to India. On his return 
voyage he was driven down the African Coast and 
found there on the shore amongst other wreckage the 

K w of a vessel with the figure of a horse carved on it 
s relic he took with him as a curiosity, and on his 
successful return to Alexandria exhibited it there in the 
market place, and during its exhibition it was re- 
cognised by some pirates from Cadi* (Gades) who 
happened to be in that city, and they testified that the 
small vessels which were employed in the fisheries along 
the West African Coast ns far as the River Lixius 
(Wadi al Knos) always had the figure of a hoisc 
on their proves, and on this account were called 
“ horses." The fact of this wreck of a vessel belonging 
to Western Europe being found on the East Coast of 
Africa, joined with the knowledge that these vessels did 
not pass through the Mediterranean Sea, gave Eudoxus 
the idea that the vessel Ivc had the figure head of must 
have come round Africa from the West Coast, and he 
then proceeded to Cadiz and equipped three vessels, one 
large and two of smaller size, and started out to do the 
same thing, bar wrecking. He sailed down the known 
West Coast without trouble, but when he came to passing 
on into the unknown seas, he had trouble with the crews, 
and was compelled to beach his vessel*. After doing 
this he succeeded in persuading his crews to proceed, 
but it was then found impossible to ftoat the largest 
vessel, so she was abandoned, and the expedition 
proceeded in the smaller and in a ship constructed 
from the wreck of the larger on which the cargo 
was shipped with the expedition. Eudoxus reached 
apparently Senegambia, and then another mutiny 
broke out, and he had to return to Barbary. But 
undaunted he then fitted out another expedition, con- 
sisting of two smaller vessels, and once again sailed Co 
the South to circumnavigate Africa. Nothing since 

O 2 
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has been heard of Eudoxus of Cyaicus surnamed the 
Brave. 1 

On his second voyage he fell in with natives who, 
ho sava, spoke the same language that he had previously 
hoard on the Eastern Coant of A frica. If he was right 
in this, some authors hold he must have gone down the 
West Coast, at least as far as Cameroon?,, because there 
you nowadays first strike the language, which does stretch 
across the continent, namely, the Bantu, and we have no 
reason to suppose that the Bantu border line was ever 
further North on this Coast than it is at present ; in- 
deed, the indications are, I think, the other way ; but as 
far as the language goes, it seems to me that Eudoxus 
could have heard the same language as on the East 
African Coast far higher up than Camercons, namely, 
on the Morccco.in Coast, for in those days, prior to the 

I ‘cat Arab invasion, most likely the language of the 
erber races had possession of Northern Africa from 
East Coast to Wc:L However, there is another state- 
ment of his which 1 think points to Eudoxus having 
gone far South, namely, that the reason of his turning 
back was an Inability to get provisions, for this cata- 
strophe is not likely to have overtaken so brave a man 
as he was until he reached tlx: great mangrove swamps 
of the Niger. The litoral of the Sahara was in those 
days, we may presume, from the accounts we have far 
later from Leo Africanus and Arab writers, more luxu- 
riant and heavily populated than it is at present. 

Of these voyage*, however, we have such scant record 
that we need not dwell 00 them further, and so we will 
return to about 300 lkC., and consider the wonderful 
voyage made by llanno of Carthage, of which we have 
more detailed knowledge ; although there still remains a 
certain amount of doubt a* to who exactly Hanno was, 
mainly on account of Hanno apparently having been 
to Carthage what Jones is to North Wales— the name 

1 Sec Ellis’s History the Cold ftbo Totet'* Hittary 0/ 
A ncitnt Ce&grjfdry, Dcazley’s DiKen 0/ Modern Gv>£rx fifty, and 
Strabo, B.C. 25, book wii, edited t>> Theodore Janfrooiuj ab Alme- 
lootcn, Amsterdam* 170;. 




